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EMEMBER that these win- 
ter evenings offer you a 
chance to do some of your best 
and most unusual photographic 
work. 
Remember, too, that getting top- 
notch results is no trick at all... 
if you keep your camera loaded 
with Agfa — Film. 
ium for night 


This ideal me 
photography gives exceptional 
results under amy light condi- 
tions. It is extremely fast, fully 
sensitive to all colors including 
red, and gives remarkable grada- 
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REMEMBER THE NIGHT... 


tion and the finest detail. The 
green back-coating effectively 
prevents halation. 

While especially adaptable to 
night photography, Agfa Super- 
pan Film proves an all-around 
medium for inside and outside 
work, day or night, winter or 
summer. Try Superpan now... 
and you'll want to use it the 
whole year ’round! 

Agfa Superpan Film is available 
in roll film and in film packs. 
Made by Agfa Ansco Corpora- 
tion in Binghamton, N. Y. 


ASK FOR AGFA FILM AND GET BETTER PICTURES 
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7 (Velour Black) 


WRITE for the De- 
fender Book and circu- 
lar—"Velour Black for 
nlargements from 
Miniature Negatives." 
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The Thrill of Artistry 


Capable of yielding the finest enlargement procurable from your choice negatives, 
Velour Black surprises professionals and advanced amateurs with its unsurpassed rendition 
of negative quality. On your next lot of enlargements use Velour Black; enjoy the glow- 
ing satisfaction of displaying projection prints artistically faithful to the negative in every 
feature. 


In 25 varieties—8 offering 4 grades of contrast, for 


TRY DEFENDER’S 
complete negative coverage. Notable for exposure 55-D DEVELOPER 


speed, wide latitude, simplicity in manipulation. For Projection Prints and Portraits 
P Fated ? (warm tones). Trial tube—for 16 
Special coatings for Bromoil and Carbro work. Get ounce solution, just right for 8/10 tray, 


10c at deal tpaid direct. 
Velour Black from your Photo Supply Dealer. ee ee eT 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


a ° COLOR .e Be 1684 


FOR PRINTS BY PROJECTION 
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EXAKTA Junior 


The high grade miniature reflex 
for the modest purse 


WITH F/4.5—7.5 cm ANASTIGMAT 


@ Focal plane shutter speeds to 1/500th 


of a second. ® 8 vest pocket (156 x 2!4” WITH F/3.5—7.5 cm ANASTIGMAT 


—4 x 6.5 cm) exposures on 127 rollfilm, 
easy loading aided by hinged camera back. 
® High quality anastigmat lens for perfect 
results. © Convenient trapezoidal shape. 


EXAKTA Model B 


Black or Chrome Finish 


Unexcelled in Value—Leader in Performance 


®@ Black or chrome finish. © 8 exposures 4 x 6.5 cm. on 127 rollfilm. 
@ Lens choice £/3.5, £/2.8, £/2, #/1.9 and six interchangeable extra lenses 
with varying focal lengths. © Automatic shutter speeds 12 seconds to 
1/1000th. ® Delayed action 6 seconds to 1/1000th. Connection sockets 
for flash-bulb work. Eye- or waist-level focusing. 


Full line of accessories PRICES S00 TO 


Shoot Color 


with the 35 mm—36 ex posure—chrome finished 


Photography in full color is easy with this popular miniature reflex, the 
only 35 mm single lens reflex camera on the market. Ease of focusing and 
composing is facilitated by a condenser magnifier superimposed over the 
built-in ground glass, thus affording a vest pocket image of the 35 mm 
negative size; accessory magnifier gives larger image for critical focusing. 
Principal features: Automatic shutter and film wind; rewinding and film- 
cutting devices; picture counter to 36 exposures; focal plane self-capping 
shutter, giving automatic exposures of 12 seconds to 1/1000th; with de- 
layed action 6 seconds to 1/1000th; interchangeable lenses in bayonet 
fitting; connection sockets for flash-bulb work, etc. 


prices SEQ 10 $240 


The single lens Exakta has no parallax 
YOU GET WHAT YOU SEE! 
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@ 16 mm. SOUND ON FILM 
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The new model ‘‘L’’ Amprosound (illustrated above) is truly.an 
engineering triumph. Delivers clear undistorted sound for halls 
and auditoriums seating up to 3000—with a maximum output of 
up to 55 watts! Is a complete sound unit, including projectors, 
amplifier and speaker—or a 750 watt silent projector with accom- 
Panying microphone talk or music. Entirely portable—completel 
contained in two compact carrying cases. Surprisingly low Soloed. 
Other models available for home use or smaller audiences. 


@ 16mm. SILENT PROJECTORS 


Brilliant pictures 9 feet by 12 feet can be proj i 

jected at distances 
+P to 650 feet by Ampro 750 watt projectors. This unusual per- 
—— is made possible by the new type rotary shutter—an 
= usive Ampro development. Other Ampro features include 
tiple Claw. Movement, Centralized Controls, automatic Fast Re- 
wind, Simplified threading, and many others. Silent models con- 
vertible into Sound also available. 


Send Coupon for 


Complete Information 
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16 mm. 














‘indicate on coupon the information you with. 

























Projection .. . 


If you wish to know how brilliant- 
ly clear 16 mm. films can really be 
shown... if you wish to hear rich, 
undistorted tone from 16 mm. 
sound-on-film try one of the latest 
Ampro Precision Projectors. You 
will see and hear what “theatre 
quality” actually means. You will 
view your 16 mm. films with 
added pleasure—and you will un- 
derstand why Ampro units, both 
silent and sound, are accepted as 
the Standard of quality in many 
thousands of home, churches, 
schools, universities, libraries, mu- 
seums all over the world. 









age Sag CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

- W. Dunscombe, Ltd., BRISTOL, AMPRO SALES DEPARTMENT— 
5 St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol 1, England. 

Please send me information on: 

(J New Ampro Model L 

LJ Ampro !6mm. Silent Projectors 

CL) Ampro (6mm. Sound-on-Film Projectors 

L) Ampro (6mm. Convertible -Models 

Name 


Address ... 
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A Few BOLEX Advantages 


@ Automatic threading mechanism 

@ Footage Counter subtracts and adds 

© Parallax-correcting view-finder 

@ Focal plane shutter 

@ Turret for three lenses 

@ Variable speed from 8 to 64 frames 

@ Forward or reverse action by hand crank 

@ Clutch instantly disengages spring motor for rewind 
@ Single frame release — for stills and animation 


@ Critical visual focuser magnifies thru lens and 
ground glass 
@ Provision for attaching electric motor 


@ Choice: Hugo Meyer Primoplan £/1.5 micrometer 
focusing mount or SOM Berthiot £/1.5. (Leitz Hector 
Rapid £/1.4 at slight additional cost.) 


Priced at $275. 
Genuine Leather Carrying Case, $25. 


LED 
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155 EAST 44th STREET «+ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How to take better pictures 
with your miniature camera 


DO YOU OWN A LEICA? Or a Contax, Rolleiflex or any other type of minia- 
ture camera? If you do—and are not a professional photographer—you have 
undoubtedly found that your camera can produce fine results, but that you are 
not getting the really excellent pictures you had hoped for when you bought it. 


T ISN’T your fault, of course. The reason is simply 
that your little camera is such a precision instru- 
ment that the margin for error is far greater than it 
would be with a cheaper camera. It is for this reason 
that a new book has just been published. It is called 
Miniature Photography, from One Amateur to Another. 
The author is an amateur himself—one who has 
read countless magazines and books on the subject. He 
has asked countless questions. As a result, he has been 
able to discover why his own pictures were so unsatis- 
factory and how he could improve them. He no longer 
under-exposes his films, nor does he have scratches on 
his negatives. His enlargements are free of dust spots. 
He knows what filters will and will not do. 
He, too, was bewildered by such matters as: — 


What exposure to give What kind of gadgets are 


What kind of film to use necessary — 

Where to have films de- How to equip a dark 
veloped and enlarged room 

How to develop a film— Howto make a really fine 


what kind of developer enlargement 

to use The costs of all the above 

He has answered them all in Miniature Photography. 
All his experiences are in this book. Together with 32 
half-tone plates of reproductions of photographs — 
some good and some bad—explaining why they are 
good or bad, how they might have been improved, and 
with complete information about exposure, developer, 
enlarging paper, filters used and other data by which the 
teader may compare his own work with that shown. 

The practices and methods described in this book 
will enable any miniature camera owner to produce 
Poteraphs he will be proud to show to his.friends. 


carefully carried out they will enable you to make ~ 


enlargements to be hung in exhibitions. 


What the Experts Say About this Book 


“Your book is excellent—really excellent. I have just fin- 
ished reading it from cover to cover. And aside from being so 
clear—so simple to apply and so sensible, it is very good 
reading.” —Margaret Bourke-White 


“IT am enthusiastic about it. I predict it will have an excel- 
lent sale.” 
—Gardner Cowles, Jr., President, Look Magazine 


“fread through the book in a single session. I wish it had 
been available many years ago. It would have saved me con- 
siderable trouble and probably money and time in the early 
stages of my photographic career.” 

—Henry M. Lester, co-author of “The Leica Manual" 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


Just clip the coupon below and "'Minia- 
ture Photography, from One Amateur to 
Another,” will be sent to you for five days 
free examination. Read the book and put 
its principles into effect. If by the end 
of five days you do not find that it has 
actually improved your pictures in 
specific, traceable ways, you are en- 
titled to return the book and get 
your money back without obligation. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers 
Dept. 172, 386—4th Avenue, New York City 


to return it for a complete refund. 


Name. 





” Address 


Please send me Miniature Photography, by Richard L. Simon. 
I will pay the postman $1.75 plus a few cents postage. It is 
understood that, if within two weeks my pictures are not at 
least 50% better as a result of reading this book, I am entitled 





City State... 








C] Check here if you prefer enclosing check or 
money order, thereby saving postage charges. 
Note: If resident of New York City add 4c for city sales tax. 





S WE start to write Candid Shots 
this month, we are so enthusiastic 
about some of the feature articles 

that will appear in the near future that 
we can’t refrain from telling you some- 
thing about them. 

Ivan Dmitri, [see the story about him 
in this issue] has agreed to prepare a 
series of articles on Kodachrome and will 
tell you how to get the best results with 
it. As you probably know, he is the fore- 
most master of this medium. His articles 
will be illustrated with full-color repro- 
ductions of some of his most outstanding 
work, never before published. As you 
also probably know, Dmitri is an artist, 
and will discuss primarily the use of the 
camera as an artistic medium, but in so 
doing he will give you some interesting 
slants on how Kodachrome is processed 
and the basic principles of this color film. 
Watch for the first article. [It is tenta- 
tively scheduled for the April issue.] 


HEN we mustn’t overlook the fact 

that Edward Steichen, long consid- 
ered America’s greatest photographer, has 
granted us an exclusive interview. This 
really means something, inasmuch as Mr. 
Steichen has not granted such an inter- 
view to anybody in some years. In this 
article next month you will learn why 
he is closing his New York studio, where 
he is going, what he is planning to do, 
his hopes and hates, his fears and loves. 
We assure you it will be an intensely in- 
teresting and colorful feature. 


ECENTLY a number of readers have 
written in to ask how prints are se- 
lected for our salon section. Our manner 
of doing this is probably a bit unusual, 
and therefore interesting. 

Pictures are selected first for their in- 
terest and second for their technical ex- 
cellence. Out of the hundreds of pictures 
submitted by high ranking professionals 
and amateurs alike, the obviously unin- 
teresting or poorly conceived pictures are 
quickly eliminated. More careful elimi- 
nation continues until about 50 or 75 
prints remain. These are lined up and 
voted on by the four editors and the art 
director. The identity of the photographer 
is in no way considered except on special 
features. An amateur’s picture has just 
as much chance as a famous salon pic- 
torialist’s. That is, it has just as much 
chance if it is as good a picture. 

After the pictures are selected they are 
usually paired up so that they can a>pear 


by 


THE EOITOR 


under a general caption. It is sometimes 
surprising even to us to find that two pic- 
tures picked from opposite ends of the 
room were made by the same photog- 
rapher. This was true in the case of Mr. 
Silverberg’s two pictures in the Decem- 
ber issue, entitled Meditation. One of 
these prints was not labelled, and as it 
became separated from his letter we were 
not certain who had made it. 

Within a few days after the December 
issue appeared, we received a number of 
letters identifying Alex Silverberg as the 
photographer. The first two letters to 
arrive, however, were from F. S. Wright, 
President of the Tennessee Eastman 
Camera Club, Kingsford, Tenn., and from 
Mr. Silverberg himself. Mr. Wright wrote 
to say that the print in question was on 
display in their club at that time. Mr. 
Silverberg, of course, had no difficulty in 
identifying the print. Incidentally, an- 
other of his excellent pictures appears in 
this month’s salon section. 


PEAKING of pictures, our sister pub- 

lication, PopuLarR AVIATION, is also 
becoming picture conscious. They have 
asked that we invite photographers 
throughout the country to submit good, 
intimate candid shots of aviation per- 
sonalities. Not necessarily just those who 
are nationally famous, but also those folks 
who are really doing interesting things 
in aviation in their own neck of the 





Accidental yet interesting effect caused 
by semi-reversal of the negative. Made 
by Emil Roegner, Chicago. (See above) 








woods. These pictures should be accom. 
panied by a brief caption stating who the 
subject is, and what it is that makes them 
interesting. A minimum of $5.00 will be 
paid for each one accepted. Send them 
to Personalities Editor, Poputar Ayu. 
TION, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. And that is not all. You will prob- 
ably notice a small ad in this issue where 
they are asking for Kodachromes of 
colorful airplanes. Looks like it might be 
a good idea, the next sunshiny afternoon, 
for you to load up your minicam with 
Kodachrome and drive out to the local 
airport. Who knows, it might be a profit- 
able excursion for you. 







ANY readers will have recognized 

in the picture below the partial re- 
versal which has taken place. The effect, 
although the result of an accidental ex- 
posure, is interesting. 

Emil Roegner, who made the photo- 
graph, explains that after having devel- 
oped the negative he placed it in the 
hypo. However, after it had been there 
but a couple of minutes he removed it 
and held it in front of an amber bulb for 
examination. What apparently happened 
was a secondary exposure of the silver 
bromide not yet entirely removed from 
the thinner parts of the negative, accord- 
ing to Roegner. We are inclined to b- 
lieve, however, that the reversal took 
place before the film reached the hypo, 
as the acid solution would not permit 
any further development. 


ESSE M. FUENTES of Chicago, writes 
in at some length on the subject of 
amateurs making money with their 
cameras. Mr. Fuentes thinks that only 
the very advanced amateur and the pro- 
fessional photographer have an oppo- 
tunity of receiving fair play and remuner- 
ation from most publishers. It is our sil- 
cere belief that the majority of reputable 
publishers are square and above board 
in their dealings with amateurs. 

Many camera fans seem to feel that 
only the well known photographer's work 
receives adequate editorial considera 
tion. We wish that everyone could e- 
perience the thrill of expectation tha 
comes with attacking the morning 
of contributions. It is like being om? 
buried treasure hunt. Many prints by 
rank amateurs have found their Wa 
into the pages of PoPpuULAR PHOTOGRAPH, 
as well as countless other magaziie 

(Continued on page 80) 
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This photograph by Ivan Dmitri, 
taken on Kodachrome film, will 
appear in full color on the 
cover of the March issue. 
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EVON WEST, one of the foremost 
. American etchers, and Ivan Dmitri, 
master of color photography, are 

the same man. 

Starting out in life as an etcher and 
water colorist, he suddenly, to his own 
_amazement, switched over to photogra- 
phy. Now the Saturday Evening Post, 
the Condé Nast magazines, and other 
leading publications, vie for his color 
photographs, which for sheer beauty of 
color and composition, are unexcelled. 

This mutation from etcher to photog- 
rapher came about purely by accident. 

“About four years ago,” Dmitri ex- 
plained, “I went up to the Hudson Bay 
district to make etchings of huskies, those 
strong-limbed, deep-chested dogs which 
are so widely used in the far north. 

“It was as cold as the 
stratosphere. The stars were 
blue ice. The heaven a con- 
gealed arc. 

“Being a meticulous fel- 
low, I was not satisfied to 
sketch the animals roughly, 
as a pattern for my etch- 
ings. I had to get every 
accent and detail. How the 
huskies stood. How their 
aching muscles rippled un- 
der their matted, fur-cov- 
ered hides. The angle at 
which their bleeding pads 
struck the glacial ground. 
The savage movements of 
their fore-shortened heads. 

“The job was wearisome. 
My fingers became frost- 
bitten. And yet, benumbed, 
I kept holding my pencil, 
stubbornly trying to trace 
action patterns on my 
wind-blown pad — passing 
actions which vanish so 
quickly from man’s mem- 
ory. 

“Then it occurred to me 
that I might save myself 
effort and discomfort by 
photographing the huskies and using the 
prints as models for my etchings. I came 
back from the North Country with a 
sizable group of photographs.” 

By chance Dmitri showed them to a 
picture editor who was a collector of his 
etchings. The editor bought them imme- 
diately for a double page spread. 

His magazine didn’t think it wise to 


Dmitri photographed these brightly garbed, 
coppery Indians in the Peruvian highlands. 


























IVAN 


DMITRI 


by ROSA REILLY 


The famous artist and photographer tells how he 
became a camera addict and reveals some of 
the technique that has placed him at the top. 


use Dmitri’s real name, Levon West. 
They were afraid that it might hurt his 
high reputation as an etcher and water- 





COMING— 


The March issue will feature a beautiful cover in 
color by Ivan Dmitri. In the near future there 
will appear several articles by Dmitri on the 
use of Kodachrome, illustrated with pages of 
full color pictures. Watch for the first one. 






































colorist. At that time, photography 
not even admitted to be a branch ofa, 
art family. No artist would admit hays, 
a bowing acquaintance with a cams. 
Museums and libraries would not exh 
photographs. a 

“At the instigation of my friend» 
Dmitri went on, “I took two Russian firg 
names, ‘Ivan’ and ‘Dmitri,’ although | 
am the son of a minister from 
Dakota and a descendant of Benjamp, 
West, the American painter. My x. 
quaintance with Russia extends only fp 
books and music. 

“When I took the name Ivan 
I encountered a great deal of embarrag. 
ment. I spoke no Russian and frp. 
quently I would meet emigrés who would 
begin to converse with me in that Imp. 
gauge. However, I soo 
learned how to establish g 
perfect alibi. Whenever | 
came across a Russian who 
insisted upon speaking his 
own tongue, I would look 
very unhappy, shrug my 
shoulders and say in Eng. 
lish, ‘Let us not speak of 
the past, it is so sad!’ 

“Looking back, it seems] 
became a photographer al. 
most overnight. Now, | 
have so many requests for 
pictures, that camera work 
is trying to become my real 
vocation. I may etch only 
when I have leisure mo- 
ments.” 

He did black and white 
work for two years. Then, 
less than a year ago, color 
came into his life. Now he 
does little but color work. 
Sometimes he makes as 
many as two hundred color 
shots in a day, all in Koda- 
chrome with a Leica. 

When asked why he uses 
a Leica, when so many 
other leading color photog- 
raphers prefer a larger camera, he said, 
“I like to use a miniature camera because 
it is more flexible. It gives greater depth 
of focus. Therefore, the foreground and 
the background can both be kept in per- 
fect control. 

“This is not true of all forms of color 
photography. Some leading _ illustrators 
are forced to shoot their foregrounds and 


A Chilean rodeo provided flashing color 


and action for Dmitri's ready camera. 
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The Dmitri picture above was reproduced in 
full color in a recent issue of “House and 
Garden" and is printed here by courtesy of 
Condé Nast. The composition, you will 
notice, is similar to that in the water-color 
(right) which Dmitri painted in Bermuda. 


backgrounds separately. With the minia- 
ture, this is not necessary. 

“Another important item in color pho- 
tography,” he continued, “is the question 
of lenses. I use about ten so that I may 
get my pictures from any angle I wish. 
However, with three lenses, one can make 
areal start in color photography. Good 
color pictures, though, can be made with 
one lens. This suffices for most amateur 
work, 

“The three most important lenses, I 
should say, are the 135 mm. telephoto 
lens; the wide-angle, or 35 mm. lens; 
and the 73 mm. lens for portrait work. 

“Pictures made with the wide angle 

ar 35 mm. lens have considerable 
depth of focus and their perspective is 
(Continued on page 94) 





Dr. Cook today is still vigorous at more 
than 70 years of age, as revealed by this 
recent candid shot taken by Ted Leitzell. 


An Ona Indian woman, 6-feet 6-inches in 
height, photographed by Dr. Cook in the 
Patagonian forests some forty years ago. 


The noted Polar explorer gives 
an exclusive account, with 
hitherto unpublished pictures, 
of the photographic problems 
and hardships he encountered 
on an expedition to the Ant- 
arctic and South America. 


WHEN Dr. Frederick A. Cook proclaimed 
his discovery of the North Pole nearly 
thirty years ago he immediately became storm 
center of one of the bitterest geographical 
controversies in history. From the centers 
of civilization to the wilds of Africa_men 
argued and quarreled: was it Cook or Peary 
who first reached the Pole? 

Then, as now, many outstanding geograph- 
ers and scientists believed that Cook had been 
successful. Others, nelly seats, be- 
lieved that he had not. nfortunately, the 
noise of this wild controversy has tended to 
obscure many very real contributions to sci- 
ence made by Dr. Cook. peat 

A little known chapter of his life is the 
two years he spent as surgeon and photogra- 
pher for the Belgian Antarctic Expedition of 
1897-99. When scurvy broke out he scoured 
the ice ge for seal and penguin, and per- 
suaded his companions to eat the rare meat 
until health was restored. Later, when the 
entire expedition seemed doomed to_per- 
petual imprisonment, it was Dr. Cook’s re- 
sourcefulness that saved the little vessel, For 
these heroic services Dr. Cook was knighted 
by —— II, King of the Belgians. 

Dr. Cook’s photographic work on this ex- 
— has had unique value. The Indians 

e pictured are now virtually extinct, and 
even with the ms equipment he em- 
ployed his work shows great technical ex- 
cellence. The photographs illustrating this 
article taken by Dr. Cook are pr 
for the first time.—Editor. 





nted here 


My Experiences Wit 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook (left) and Roa 
Amundsen, photographed in the Antarcti, 


present by word and picture the 
sults of his discoveries. The staf 
every expedition therefore should ke 
lected accordingly, but this is rarely & 
As a rule, one big outstanding issue giv 
purpose and destiny to every exploriy 
enterprise. To be successful in this 
major quest requires workers who, u 
fortunately, are seldom trained as writey 
painters, or photographers. It therm 
happens that narratives and reports 
exploration are all too often penned} 
ghost writers and illustrated by a 
chair artists. 
To explorers and to the future pag: 
of history, good photographs survive 
vital documents of tremendous imp 


[; IS the duty of every explore 


ee 


This remarkable photograph of the ice-locked "Belgica" was taken by moonlig# 
an exposure of 1'/2 hours. Better detail was obtained than in any shot made By 


wt 













The Antarctic is a penguin world. 


early pioneers who saw the Indians when 
really primitive, we would not now use 
half-civilized mixed bloods to give a false 
face to all Indian lore. If photography 
had been invented and liberally used 
earlier, the records of this good old world 
would have a different slant. 

Ihave been at work for some time in 
the preparation of two books. Both are 
memoirs. The first is a background study 
reports d of my adventures along the Polar fron- 
penned hi tiers. The second is a pictorial review, 


d by amp mainly of photographs. To me the photo 
reminiscences are by far the most inter- 
ture pag esting, because a photo background be- 


survive am comes more alive every time it is studied. 
Photographs endure the stress of time 
® tetter than words. 

Either as leader or as an officer of the 


iy 





Dr. Cook snapped this picture of the little 
fellows as part of one of the first photographic studies ever made of their life. 


This tent and sledge equipment was devised by the crew of the "Belgica" (ice-locked in 
ckground) in 1898. Amundsen used this equipment in 1911 to reach the South Pole. 





scientific staff, I have been associated with 
seven expeditions to the Arctic, one to the 
Antarctic, and one to the south seas and 
around the world. These long range voy- 
ages have supplied a multitude of ex- 
periences. 

With the preliminary preparation and 
supplementary work, combined with 
minor projects of research, fifty years of 
my life have been spent along the brim 
of the unknown. 

The special phases covered by this nar- 
rative are the photographic endeavors 
and part of the background and experi- 
ences of the Belgian Antarctic Expedi- 
tion of 1897-99, which was the first of 
the modern series of exploring projects 
toward the South Pole. 

The Belgian expedition was organized 
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it} A Camera in the Antarctic 
by 7tedlerich A Cook, M.D., Ph.D. 














The route of the "Belgica" on which Cook 
sailed as surgeon-photographer for the 
Belgian Antarctic Expedition in 1897-99. 


Member of a fast vanishing race, this 
7-foot 2-inch Ona Indian was permanently 
recorded for science by Dr. Cook's camera. 





























These Yahagan Indian boys were photographed by Dr. Cook in Tierra Del Fuego in 1897. 
His pictorial studies of the vanishing Fuegian tribes are invaluable to science. 


by Lieutenant Adrien de Gerlache. It was 
financed partly by private subscriptions 
and partly by government grants. The 
work was sponsored by King Leopold II. 

I volunteered as surgeon of the expedi- 
tion, to serve without pay, and joined my 
mates at Rio de Janeiro. Like other offi- 
cers and members of the crew I was in- 
structed that every person must be ready 
and able to,serve in other departments 
when help was necessary. To my lot, in 
addition to being.surgeon, advisor, and 
general assistant, fell also the departments 
of anthropology, photography, sleds, and 
camp equipment. 

Our vessel was a staunch Norwegian 
sealer, somewhat rebuilt and renamed the 
Belgica. Most of the food and equipment, 
half of the sailors, and one of the officers 
—Roald Amundsen—were from Norway. 
Captain Georges Lecointe, a brilliant 
young Belgian who had served with honor 
in the French navy, was ex2cutive offizer. 














An Ona Indian Camp? 
in Tierra Del Fuego. 
Photographs such as 
this, recording their 
life and habits, form 
an indisputable, pic- 
torial record for 
the ethnologist and 
the anthropologist. 


eal 


Our photographic equipment was 
French and German, with Zeiss lenses 
and glass plates. The outfit was good, 
but my amateur experience was limited 
to the Kodak. In camera technic there 
were headaches ahead for me. 

The Belgica left Ostend, Belgium, on 
August 24, 1897, and began her long drive 
to the antipodes from where she was not 
to return for over two years. Leaving 
Rio de Janeiro at the end of October, the 
complex task of our plan of exploration 
was really begun. The departments were 
manned and the work co-ordinated as we 
sailed out of the torrid zone and into the 
south temperate regions. 

We dropped anchor off Punta Arenas, 
then and now the most southerly town on 
the American hemisphere. Here some 
time was to be spent, to gather data, to 
check and compare instruments. We had 
to stock up with coal and food, before 
our departure—from the little known— 


Living at the south- 
ern tip of South 
America, these Ona 
Indians were being 
exterminated by the 
advance of civiliza- 
tion. They ranged 
from 6 to more than 
7 feet in height. 


for the entirely unknown icy 








This gave me the opportunity for jy. 
dian studies and photographic exper , 
ments. For 400 years, since the days o 
Magellan, the south end of South Amer. 
ica, Patagonia and the Feugian Is 
had been looked upon as a kind of 
southern Siberia. The Spanish rated this 
no man’s land as unsuited for coloniza. 
tion—good only for Indians and fools 
But suddenly this idea changed; so much 
so that Chile and Argentina cleared the 
decks for a rival war of conquest. 

A stampede for gold and fur seals was 
on, but above all, this long neglected lang 
proved to be ideal grazing ground the 
year around for horses, cattle, and sheep, 
It was quickly seen that this poleward 
march of civilization would mean exter. 
mination of the five tribes of Indians jn 
that district. 

It therefore became a prime duty of the 
Belgian expedition to record what it could 
of the passing of the last people the far- 
thest south. I started at once among the few 
surviving remnants of the Patagonians, 
A Chilean gun-boat took me to the west- 
ern islands and finally the Belgica made 
a search of primitives going south. On 
our return from the polar regions, Ar- 
gentine gun-boats took us to about all the 
eastern and southern camps. Thus unex- 
pectedly I was able to study and photo- 
graph the unfortunate Indians, most of 
whom have since passed. 

During our absence in the Antarctic, 
the hostility between the land-grabbing 
sheepherders and the Ona Indians of the 
islands became intense. Shepherds shot 
and killed Indians, and the Indians drove 
sheep by the thousand into the moun- 
tains. The sheep men, in desperation, 
combined interests and sent in two mis- 






sionaries to act as mediators and to singing 
Christianize the savage clans. The net top. C 
success of this mission was the disappear- and eq 
ance of the divine servants. Their hats ply ho 
were found later, but not their bodies. turn g) 

In the face of this hazard it was con- It wi 
sidered prudent for me, when I returned intervi 
to continue my anthropological studies, magazi 
to work with military representatives and hobby. 
with the still friendly mission Indians of manag 
the east and south. Protected in this way his de 
I secured my best photographs: Onas, color s 
who ranged from 6 to 744 feet in height, chrom 
wore one piece suits of guanacho skins, and sv 
and had bull strength and horse endur- “Tf i 
ance. These pictures had not been equaled the ge 
before, and have not been surpassed since. Kathry 

Now let us cover a few features of our oddly 
experiences through the first Antarctic her Ki 


night. We took our departure from South 
America at Staten Island, northeast of 
Cape Horn, a huge rock that is the most 
famous headland of the southern seas. 
When we were many miles away, so 
ing to make a map of the ocean bottom 
we thought we saw it on the horizom 
Every camera on board pointed to i 
rock, but the results. were zero. P& 
haps we needed filters like those used! 
modern explorers. Then we continu 
south and sailed for eight hundred mi 
over the most savage sea of the work 
Early one morning the sea heaved? 
lazy undulation. It was dawn, but | 
surface was aglow with light that seé 
(Continued on page 90) 


































by JACK HANLEY 


Busy as she is, the popular radio 
star finds time for photography, 
even developing her own negatives. 


ment world who ride the pho- 

tographic hobby, Kate Smith, 
singing star of the air, ranks near the 
top. Certainly her collection of cameras 
and equipment could make a photo sup- 
ply house blush, and many an amateur 
turn green with envy. 

It was on the occasion of my doing an 
interview with Miss Smith, for a fan 
magazine, that I became aware of her 
hobby. Talking to Ted Collins, Kate’s 
manager, I mentioned the Contax III on 
his desk. He showed me a dozen or so 
color separation prints made from Koda- 
chrome transparencies he had taken— 
and swell color shots they were, too. 

“If it's cameras you're interested in,” 
the genial Ted said, “you ought to see 
Kathryn’s collection.” Incidentally, and 
oddly enough, Kate’s close friends call 
her Kathryn. I said I’d love to see them 
—and when I did I was*bowled over. 


Amen celebrities of the entertain- 






Kate Smith poses with her equipment. 


enliven rehearsals. 


The singing star's candid camera activities 





he 


The compact kitchen of Kate's apartment serves as her darkroom. 
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CAMERA-MAD 
Kali Sut 


In her Park Avenue apartment, Miss 
Smith began hauling out cameras until 
we, myself and another photographer, 
were dizzy. There was a Cine-Kodak 
Special on the tripod; Kate had been 
shooting a panorama of the East River 
visible from her windows, using a 6” 
telephoto lens and a K-2 filter to cut the 
slight autumn haze. She showed us the 
special factory-fitted view-finder, with 


Kate takes pictures with her Cine-Kodak Special from her window. 


sliding adjustment for any lens used in 
the turret. This, instead of cutting down 
the field to compensate for long focus 
lenses, increases the magnification so the 
user sees the same picture his lens is 
getting. It is also corrected for parallax. 

“Sixteen millimeter movies are my first 
photographic love,” Miss Smith said. “I 
started with this Cine-Kodak ‘K’ and 

(Continued on page 93) 
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An Idea For A Handy Darkroom 


by A. E. LUCKENBILL 


A practical and space-conserving arrangement, adjustable 
to provide ample room for work and equipment when in use. 


HE needs of amateur photographers 

and the needs.of wives and mothers 
being what they are, and the average 
basement not being designed to serve 
both without interference, the problem 
of organizing a darkroom to the practical 
satisfaction of all concerned will likely 
be with us as long as there are camera 
fans in existence. 

Hence, to supplement all other dark- 
room ideas you may have studied toward 
serving your own particular needs to 
best advantage, a further arrangement 
which has been found very practical, 
conserving of space, adjustable, and cer- 
tainly convenient, is suggested. 

The setting, a corner in the basement 
formed by the block foundation on one 
side, and a coal or vegetable bin parti- 
tion on the other. The first 
step was to cover the light 
frame wall of the bin par- 
tition with paper. Waterproof 
paper was used because a 
supply happened to be avail- 
able. Any good paper, even 
several layers of newspaper, 
will do. The primary thought 
is to exclude light, and of 
course as much dust as 
possible. 

A top shelf as shown is 
next, this preferably to be 
fairly high so that package 
chemicals and lighter dark- 
room accessories may be 
stored, and kept dry. A 
lower or floor shelf is 
formed by a plank laid on 
butts of 4” x 4”, for stock 
solutions. The arrangement 
of this feature as shown per- 
mits flushing the floor with a 
hose, not a bad thought as 
regards combatting dust that 
might be raised by walking 
about. 

The work shelf proper is 
the main feature of this dis- 
cussion. Two boards of length 
suitable for the space avail- 
able, are cleated together at 
the bottom. At the point 
where the shelf is to join 
the wall, an angle iron rest 
is securely fastened. Then, 
instead of using a table leg 
or similar idea as a front rest 
for the shelf, it is suspended 
by chains attached to eye- 
bolts and nuts, from the wall. 
However, since the construc- 
tion of a coal bin partition is 


Below: 


usually light the full weight of a laden 
work shelf would soon pull a partition 
board off the studding unless the pull 
happened to be against the studding. 

It is therefore necessary to spread the 
weight over a number of boards. 


This 





is attached to a small 
table made solid with 
heavy legs and braces. 


























Above: A work table 
is suspended from 
the wall by chains. 


Left: Table folds 
up against the wall 
when not in use. 


is accomplished 
very simply by 
screwing a 2 x 4 
vertically or cross- 
wise of the partition 
boards, on the in- 
side of the bin par- 
tition. An ordinary 
screen door hook 
and screw eye are 
used to hook the 
shelf flat up against 
the wall when the 
darkroom is not in 
service, and at no 
point does the 
whole project out 
into the basement 
space more than a 
foot—or whatever 
the width of the top 
and bottom shelves 
may be. 

In the basement 
arrangement illus- 
trated, “getting 
ready” consists of 
simply covering one window with a focus- 
ing cloth and closing one door leading to 
the stairs. The top illustrations show the 
complete setting with shelf hooked up, the 
shelf down, dark lamp in position and 
three 14 x 17 trays ready for work. 


The enlarger 





In the left lower center of these 
tures is seen a projecting angle which 
appears to have no connection with the 
setting. This is part of the enlac 
easel separately illustrated below 
also contains a thought worth 


for those who like an easel that ; 
really SOLID. Beams 4” x 4” are gt 
against the wall. Flat iron bands, which 
can be shaped and drilled for a few cents 
by any blacksmith or sheet metal 
are placed around these uprights Near 
top and bottom as shown, and anchored 
into the stone block of the house foun. 
dation by means of a gadget obtainable 
in hardware stores once the desired Use 
is explained to the storekeeper, 

Angle iron frames are butted againg 
the 4 x 4’s as shown, these to be bent, 
and welded as in this case if desired 4 
flat board top is then screwed down over 
the top edge of the angle iron supporting 
frames, using countersunk holes. The fin. 
ished easel will hold the weight of pra. 
tically as many people as can find room 
to stand upon it. 

Since the enlarging easel is on on 
wall, and the work shelf on the other 
wall of a basement corner, a minimum 
of space is taken up. Only enough room 
need be left between the two units to 
make it possible to turn around. Hence 
by a turn of the heel the projected print 
is off the enlarging easel and in the de- 
veloping tray. Where possible to work 
out these suggestions in a corner near 
the stationary tubs, so as to be handy to 
running water for the final washing, the 
work flows smoothly and you'll get to 
like the idea as much as I do.—fe 


Leather Jacket Makes Emer- 
gency Changing Bag 

AVE you ever been caught out in 

the country, or on a long trip, where 

there wasn’t a darkroom within miles, 

and where it was absolutely necessary to 

load some films in order to take addi- 

tional photographs? If so, you will ap- 
preciate this kink. 

An ordinary jacket, preferably of 
leather, with a zipper front, can be used 
as an emergency changing bag with al- 
most perfect results. The sleeves are 
long enough and tight enough to prevent 
the leakage of light while using it, and 
the leather is light-proof. Leakage 
through the top and bottom of the jacket 
can be eliminated by placing the jacket 
face down in the lap and folding under 
both the top and bottom. If desired for 
additional protection, a safety pin can be 
used to fasten the top to the bottom, ab 
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In using a jacket as a changing bag 
sure to get out of the direct ht | 














into a shaded place. Other a cle: 











clothing can be used in this way, 
before attempting to use any of f 
make sure they are absolutely — 












tight. One way of testing this is 10) 








the material, at the thinnest point 
the eyes as a blindfold, and look 









at the sun. If no light can be seem 








probable that the material is sufix 
opaque.—Joseph C. Richmond, 
RakK 
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By F, ANTHONY SAUNDERS 


Photographs by the Author 


The fact that thousands thronged to 
view one of the outsanding exhibi- 
tions of photographs is a definite 
indication of the amazing growth 
of public interest in photography. 


teachers from Flatbush, art direc- 

tors, kids from the Bronx, sensa- 
tion-hungry housewives, press camera- 
men, and crowds of the merely curious, 
all passed the gold statue of Prometheus, 
entered Rockefeller Center and swarmed 
up the escalator to the second floor, 
where, for thirteen days, the third U. S. 
Camera Salon was held recently under 
the sponsorship of T. J. Maloney. 

People flocked in fifty-one thousand 
six hundred and sixty-four strong— 
checked by actual count. They poured 
in at the rate of four thousand a day, to 
see the seven hundred black and white 
photographs and the sixty color prints, 
from which ten distinguished judges had 
selected over two hundred pictures to 
appear in the 1937 volume of U. S. 
Camera, which is, at the moment, fresh 
off the press. 

New Yorkers found the exhibit in- 
tensely interesting and very apparently 


Be NAME photographers, school 


enjoyed it to the utmost. PopuLar 
PuotTocraPHy wanted its readers to view 
the show also, and assigned me to cover 
it with my camera. 

I was told that I must not take just 
pictures of pictures, but rather I should 
try to capture the very feel of the ex- 
hibit, which many consider represen- 
tative of the finest American, and foreign, 
photography. 

To give a just evaluation of the tech- 
nical and artistic merits of the various 
photographic exhibitors was a large task. 
I visited the salon four times before I at- 
tempted to photograph it, and discussed 
the entrants and their qualifications with 
professional and amateur cameramen 
alike. The opinion reached was that we 
could not be the judges. The fairest way, 
we concluded, was to follow the crowd 
and shoot what charmed and inspired 
the onlookers. 

My colleagues thought it would be an 
excellent plan to cover the show by 


Above: Camera enthusiasts en- 
tered here to view some of 
the world's finest photographs. 


Left: Pretty Ruth Ford was in 
charge of the information desk. 


photographing the pictures, not as pic- 
tures only, but also in their relationship 
to the crowd viewing them. 

I began the assignment, with my part- 
ner, Stanley Stern, on Friday morning, 
after the show had been running ten 
days. Although we were there before 
the doors opened, nearly a hundred peo- 
ple had already gathered. 

I carried my model G Leica with Sum- 
mar f 2 lens. It was loaded with DuPont 
Superior film. All my exposures were 
at 1/20 second. The films were later 
developed in Champlin. 

Stern had a slightly larger camera and 
a Mendelsohn Speedgun. He used Agfa 
Superpan film. His exposures were at 
1/100 second. 

I made the first shot, at the entrance 
to the Camera Salon. The difficulties of 
the job immediately became apparent. 
Because the only illumination was from 
ceiling lights, a lack of definition nat- 
urally ensued in some photographs, but 


The intense interest and rapt attention of the spectator-critics was the keynote of the show's success. 
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Paul Outerbridge, you will 
recall, was introduced to 
the readers of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY in the 
December issue. The story 
of the man and his work 
was illustrated with a beau- 
tiful full-page, color in- 


sert, "The Gilded Venus." 


' 


The amazing perfection of Paul Outerbridge’s work was the sensation of the exhibition. 
His delicate flesh tones were such as never before had been rendered photographically. 


The work of Edward Steichen, the The general public received the work of 
master, came in for critical atten- Robert Mack with enthusiastic comment, 
tion and profound consideration. particularly his “screen test” series. 


lili aamaceel 
Dim 


fortunately it is not too disconcerting | 

In the first shot, as in the follows 
ones, we had to choose whether we would 
focus on the picture, or on the crowd, 
In most cases we chose the crowd, I was 
shooting at a distance of fifteen feet With 
the f 2 lens wide open. 

No sooner had we entered the actual 
salon than our ears were punctured by 
sharp spurts of sound. The viewers wer 
not only staring. They were talking an 
arguing. We couldn’t help overhearing 

“Bruehl is better than Steichen.” . , , 

“Steichen tops them all”... 

“Outerbridge has knocked both Bruehi 
and Steichen for a goal”... 

“Arnold Genthe is the best technician 
of the lot”... 

“How about Nick Muray?”,.., 

“Sure, Muray is good, if it’s still life 
you want”... 

“Hi Williams can knock the spots of 
Muray at still life any day”... 

“What about the women?” piped upa 
thin girl who looked like a student. She 
was carrying a Rolleiflex. “Bourke. 
White can put it all over any man,” she 
persisted. 

“Surely she can,” an elderly tweed- 
clad gent answered. “But she takes a 
hundred shots to make sure of getting 
one good picture.” 

“I prefer Toni Frissell to Bourke- 
White,” a girl smartly dressed in a short 
silver fox jacket put in her ten cents 
worth. .. 

“In my opinion, Carola Rust tops all 
the women,” a lanky boy with a deep- 
south accent and developer stained 
fingers protested. “Look at her picture 
of the working man up there—eating his 
ww... 

“While we’re talking, I’m here to pr- 
claim that nobody can surpass Outer- 
bridge when it comes to a nude. 

“Muky is better than Outerbridge. 
See that girl with the bare breast and 
the scarf around her shoulders! She's 
what I call a honey!” ... 

“What’s the matter with Hurrell? His 
nudes win my money.”... 

Stan and I moved away to shoot a pit- 





ture of Ruth Ford, the pretty girl with 
a remarkably photogenic face, who had 
charge of the salon information desk. 

A moment after the picture was taken, 
a lean man with burning eyes strode up 
to the desk and said, “I teach an art class 
in Brooklyn. I should like to bring my 
pupils to see this exhibit but only if the 
nudes are taken down. I can’t counten- 
ance such photographs for my young 
students.” 

For a moment Miss Ford looked up at 
him. Then she asked quietly, “Do you 
request the Metropolitan Museum to take 
down their nudes before you take your 
class there?” 

We were caught in the surging crowd 
and I did not catch the art teacher’s 
answer. 

Since we were allowing the viewers to 
be the judges, I must report what they 
did, from the moment of their entry into 
the salon. For the most part, as they 
walked into the exhibition room, they 
paused first at the Bruehl exhibit. 

All the Bruehl photographs were in 
very deep color and it was almost a 
physical impossibility to photograph 
them from the candid angle. Neverthe- 
les I made a few shots. The viewers 
admired Anton Bruehl’s child’s head and 
his ship. They admired Martin Bruehl’s 
nude, a girl with eyes closed and head 
thrust back—a murky, mysterious color 
gm. They admired—but they drifted 
on. 

The next display which caught general 
attention was that of Edward Steichen, 
which was scanned very closely. It is 
generally conceded that Steichen is the 
master of them all. Certainly his color 
photograph of a glorious golden girl with 
lilies on her head, and another of a 
woman with grapes on her shoulder, 
were worthy of profound consideration. 

His shot of Rockefeller Center with its 

strange angles, was somehow reminiscent 
of El Greco’s painting Toledo. However, 
with the possible exception of the woman 
with the grapes, I believe the Steichen 
examples submitted were not equal to 
much of his work which has appeared 
during the past year in national maga- 
anes, 
I photographed his display and then 
wed the crowd to the Outerbridge 
 &hibit. Here they stopped, apparently 
stunned by the perfection of this man’s 
Work. Without doubt, it was the artistic 
iid technical sensation of the salon. 

Not only did the crowd show its enthu- 
sm by flocking, day after day, in front 
tthe Outerbridge color photographs, 
wit his name also won the greatest num- 
Sof votes as first choice, in the ballots 
mich were filled out by nearly one 
3 (Continued on page 88) 


Above, left: Crowds filled the salon 
from opening time until it closed. 


Above: The excellent work of Toni 
Frissell drew considerable notice. 
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Above: All of the pictures in the 
Bruehl exhibit were in deep color. 


Above: The outstending 
picture by Bourke-White 
was this sleeping Negro. 


Right: Nickolas Muray's 
color values were so true 
that one's mouth watered. 


Below: The audience cast bal- 
lots here for the best photo- 
graphs of the salon, and the 
results were very interesting. 








By WILLIAM CONW. 











The author tells how bot 
movie and still camera are 
as unbiased reporters in 
paigns advocating improv 
of social and civic con 























HE old adage of the pen being 

mightier than the sword has taken 

on a modern version of the camera 
being mightier than either. The power 
of the photograph has become increas- 
ingly apparent with the passing of the 
years. Throughout all of the civilized 
world, pictures are now busily at work 
shaping public opinion, exposing that 
which has been submerged or distorted 
by the partisan press, and presenting, in 
the clear, cold light of actuality, facts as 
they are, not as they might be presented 
by the skillfully turned word and phrase. 

One of the issues of a political cam- 
paign in California, provided an excellent 
opportunity for one to crusade with a 
camera and thus record certain social 
conditions so that they could be viewed 
by the eyes of all. 

Maurice Kains, an altruistically in- 
spired Los Angeles motion picture pho- 
tographer, seized upon this opportunity. 
Upon his own initiative, unsponsored, 
and without hope or expectation of re- 
muneration, he secured an amazing se- 
quence of pictures which revealed a 
practice that he felt was a rank social 
injustice. 

Food that was perfectly edible was be- 
ing fed to sheep and burned on dump 
heaps, while the poor and unfortunate, 
to keep from starving, salvaged what they 
could from garbage cans. Where food 
was being destroyed plain clothes men 
were on guard to prevent stealing and to 
prevent pictures being taken. Signs 
warned trespassers away and offered re- 
ward for the apprehension of anyone 
caught stealing. 


- 


RUSADING with a CAMERA 


In order to get the startling pictures 
which accompany this article, Mr. Kains 
disguised himself as one of the innumer- 
able hungry wretches who pitifully and 
hopefully watched their chances to steal 
a mouthful, or to salvage not-too-spoiled 
fruit and vegetables from the” garbage 
cans in the wholesale market. 

He carried a 35mm. Eyemo motion pic- 
ture camera concealed in a dirty paper 
sack. He apparently was just another of 
the hungry, trying to pick up a few 
morsels to take home. But the camera, 
hidden in the sack, was busily grinding 
away, recording memorable, unposed pic- 
tures of those who were driven by des- 
peration to eat swill, while good food had 
oil poured over it and went up in smoke. 

The picture on this page, and those on 
the next page, were all enlarged from 
the 35mm. movie film. Mr. Kains also 
reduced the film to 16mm. size and ex- 
hibited it to several small political groups 
in the city of Los Angeles. [PopuLar 
PuorTocraPHy is publishing the accom- 
panying pictures for the first time.—Ed.] 

The camera, here, played an important 
part in a humanitarian role, and pre- 
sented the factual circumstances in a 
manner more eloquent than was possible 
by the most graphic description that 
might have been given by the printed 
or spoken word. 

The application of the camera to cru- 
sading for betterment of existing condi- 
tions, need not be confined to only social 
evils, though they can always be found 
arf are deserving of attention. 

In practically every city in the coun- 
try, conditions exist which should be 






































brought to public attention. It may k 
but a stretch of sidewalk badly in need 
of repair, endangering the aged who walk 
with faltering steps, or that might trip 
anyone in the dark of night. It may bea 
length of street that is so full of holes 
as to be ruinous to automobile springs. 
It may be a dangerous crossing where 
grade separation would save many lives. 

Those conditions, and many others, al 
lend themselves to pictorial sequenees 
illustrating what they are, what tho con- 


‘ sequences might be, and, by comparison 


with similar conditions elsewhere that 
have been corrected, how they may hk 
remedied. Photographs have called more 
than one city council’s attention to civic 
improvements that should be made and 
which might have otherwise been over- 
looked. 

A national safety organization makes 
wide use of picture sequences in their 
crusade against needless industrial acci- 
dents which are caused by ignorance o 
the part of the worker, or niggardliness 
on the part of the employer to provide 
proper safety equipment. 

In spite of the trend toward war, the 
public, by means of photographs taken 
during military campaigns of the past 
and present, are more fully aware of the 
true implications of armed conflict than 
ever before. 

Newspapers in many large cities a 
conducting active photographic cafl- 
paigns against the smoke nuisance, auld 
accidents, and undesirable civic condi- 
tions. 

Photography has played no little pat 

(Continued on page 100) 














Discarded produce in the Los Angeles whole- 
sale “market keeps many people alive. 


A hungry bootblack dips into a gar- 

bage can to eat ravenously of swill. This is another case where 
the photographer used signs 
to illustrate his point. 


Mr. Kains heightened the dramatic 

interest of his picture series by taking 

photographs of signs such as this. » Ws 

WILL BE PAID TO ANY PERSON OR 

PERSONS FOR INFORMATION LEADING 

TO THE ARREST AND CONVICTION OF 
ANY PERSON OR PERSONS 


STEALING FRUIT 


FROM ORCHARDS AFFILIATED WITH THE 
WHITTIER District Fruit EXCHANGE 


eeeee; 
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Above: Truckloads of edible oranges were 
strewn in mountainous piles on the dump. 


Below: To ensure complete destruction of 
the oranges, workers sprayed oil over them. 
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The author in the Panaman jungles. 


by 
WILLIAM LA VARRE 
F.R.G.S. 


(now a Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 

ic Society of Great Britain) knew what 
ie wanted to do. While in college, he 
studied subjects which interested him most, 
including geography, mineralogy, geology, 
botany, and languages. 

Upon graduation, he set out for the far 
places of the earth, seeking her treasures, 
eagerly thrusting into the unknown. 

r the past fifteen years, as explorer, 
author, lecturer, and last but not least, as 
photographer, he has garnered the riches 
of the earth, and brought back photo- 
graphic proof of strange tales. 

As this publication reaches your hands, 
he, and his lovely wife, Alice, are depart- 
ing upon a two year trip to explore more 
colorful corners in far off places. 


ac in his youth, William La Varre 





A girl of the W 
a lost tribe of 1 
Indians redises 
by La Varre in 


The author tells of oddities he has seen, and how photo- 


graphs prove explorers’ tall tales. 


His newspaper 


photo feature, "Seeing's Believing," is widely syndicated. 


across strange seas, saw things which 
no other man in his country had ever 
seen—new people, curious geographical 
formations, strange animals. Returning, 
he wrote up his journals, recording the 
things he had seen, the discoveries he 
might have made—and most of his con- 
temporaries promptly laughed at him. 
Such things, the stay-at-home wise 
men suggested, couldn’t be. His account, 


[’ ancient times the explorer, traveling 


they insisted, was just another “Tra 
Tale”. The more an ancient man travel® 
the bigger liar he seemed in the minds® 
his home town. = 
Marco Polo went into the fabulous 
discovered the amazing silken texture; 
the garments of China. But no one @ 
lieved him until he took from his chess 
armsfull of the strange cloth of Chim 
and let doubters run their hands over 
unbelievable texture. He told the 
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less chickens? Scientists said 
a teden' live, but the author 
proved they do live with this pic- 
jure he took in the Peruvian Andes. 


Would you believe, without seeing this 
picture, that full-grown turtles in the 
San Blas Islands can vary so in size? 


of Europe that the strange cloth was 
made by worms—but no one believed him 
until he brought silkworm cocoons to 
Europe and let them see for themselves 
the silken strands unwound from the 
worm’s spindle. 

The mammalogist who first brought 
news out of Africa of the strange animal, 
now known as an Okaipi, was laughed at. 
The story of an animal that was a com- 
bination of purple giraffe, zebra, and deer 
was considered ridiculous by the sci- 
entists of Great Britian. The traveler 
even presented his carefully drawn field 
sketches, but his fellow zoologists said he 
must have been drinking. No animal 
could look like that! 

But today the modern traveler can 
bring back not only verbal reports and 
word descriptions of the things he has 
seen, but photographs as well. The mod- 
ern highspeed small camera, while de- 
creasing the opportunity for a modern- 
day Baron Munchausen to make his 
fame, increases the opportunities of every 
traveler to show people who stay at home 
what curious and interesting things there 
are in the world that they’ve never seen. 
Marco Polo had no camera and it took 
several hundred years for many of his 
statements to be accepted as fact. 

To travel is to see, and to see is to 
believe. And, even though the globe has 


Human heads were once shrunk to the 
size of oranges by the Indians of Equa- 
dor! This photograph helps to prove it. 
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been traversed by countless feet, and in- 
spected by many eyes, there are still 
many new sights to see, new things to 
discover, strange curiosities to chance 
upon. The last man can often see some- 
thing others have missed. 

If I were to stand up before a group 
of ornithologists and say that while ex- 
ploring the Andes last year I found chick- 
ens without any feathers—live chickens 
walking around an Indian village in ex- 
cellent health but without a single 
feather—the ornithologists, including 
those who might have explored the 
Andes, would laugh at me. They would 
say that a chicken couldn’t live without 
feathers. One ornithologist even went to 
the pains of writing a long essay listing 
the reasons, from a biological point of 
view, why any bird required feathers in 
order to survive. But I have seen chick- 
ens without even a pin feather, healthy 
chickens in a little Incan village over the 
divide from Cuzco. 

The Indians explained that the wind 
blows so hard that all feathers are blown 
off their chickens. I’ve never seen such 
a phenomenon, but I have seen plenty of 
Quichua chickens without any feathers. 
I am better off than Marco Polo was, 
however, because now I always have a 
small camera on my belt or near at hand. 
When I see something unusual, I stop and 
get a photograph of it. The eminent sci- 
entists, the wise men who stay at home, 
can argue all they want, but when they 
are finished chiding my traveler’s tale, 
I can flash my photograph before their 
eyes, and it’s my tun to laugh! Science 





The tops of many pine trees in Peru 
grow naturally into a perfect star. 


is wonderful, in an argument, but a 
photograph, I’ve come to believe, is 
better! 

I have seen many things, as a matter of 
fact, that would sound improbable and 
would be received with skepticism if I 
didn’t have a photograph. In the early 
years of my explorations cameras were 
very heavy. In order to get good pic- 
tures I faced the question of additional 
cases, carriers, heavy plates, tripods made 
necessary by slow lenses, and developing 
outfits required for negatives that, unless 
developed promptly, wouldn’t retain a 
sharp image. 

Many of the things I saw during those 
first years of exploring jungles, moun- 
tains, savannahs, and “Lost Worlds”, 
where other men hadn’t walked, were 
seldom spoken of. I decided that few 
people would believe me—I hadn’t any 
photograph. But, as I acquired cameras 
that were easier to carry and operate, I 
(Continued on page 98) 











Fourth International Leica Exhibit ~ 








HE Fourth International Leica Ex- 
hibit will be held at Rockefeller 
Center, New York City, from January 
8th through the 23rd. Two of the prints 





Here are two of the prints 
to be hung. ENDEAVOUR II 
(above) was taken by R. K. 
Lawrence, Providence, R. I., 
and FARMER GIRL (right) 
by Jose M. Acosta of Cuba. 
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that will be hung in this exhibit are 
shown here. 

Endeavour II was taken by Ralph K. 
Lawrence of Providence, R.I. Mr. Law- 
rence is now twenty-one years old. He 
was born in Smyrna, Turkey, where his 
father was a professor in an American 
college. His childhood was spent travel- 
ing between the United States, Turkey, 
and Europe. In 1930 he returned to this 
country to finish school. 

Mr. Lawrence is now a staff photog- 
rapher on the Providence Journal and 
Evening Bulletin. His account of how he 
got the picture of Endeavour II is quite 
interesting. 

“When I first went to Newport this 
past summer, I asked permission of Mr 









T. O. M. Sopwith to go aboard E 

II to take pictures for my paper, 
explained that... all pictures were taken 
by a single man, selected by the syndi- 
cates to go aboard and take enough 4, 
supply them all. 

“I gave up the idea temporarily, Dur. 
ing the next few days, I obtained ¢, 
with’s consent to take a series of pichim 
on his new floating palace, Philante.4 
were the first pictures taken, and he 
delighted with the set I gave him 

“About ten days after I reached 
port, I was standing in front of the 
York Yacht Club headquarters, y 
Sopwiths came ashore. Mrs, & 
walked over and thanked me for th 
tures. She said it was such a nice g 
a sail, would I care to go with the 

“I was given free run of the boa 
ing pictures from the boom, the ¢ 
craning my nef 
angle shots, ] 
on my back, 
finally, after y 
all my film, re 
ing to a glorious 
preciation of © 
ride.” y 
The picture w 
taken on Du 
Superior film 3 
a Model G. Lei, 
equipped wit 
lens. The exposure 
was 1/100 second at 
f 63 and the nega- 
tive was developed in Micrograin 85 de- 
veloper. 

Farmer Girl was taken by Jose Manuel 
Acosta of Havana, Cuba. A commercial 
artist, Mr. Acosta spent the years 192 
and 1930 in New York. During this tim 
he did work for several leading maga- 
zines. 

Mr. Acosta states that he took the pic- 
ture on one of those rare cloudy days 
in Cuba. His model was a pretty Cuban 
city girl who posed on a rural property 
of her father’s, near Havana. His Leica 
was equipped with an Elmar 50mm. lens. 
The picture was taken on Agfa Isopan 
film, exposure 1/40 second at f 4.5, using 
a No. 1 yellow filter. The negative was 
developed in M.P.G. developer.—® 























| Using a Movie Projector As a Spotlight | 





HEN making portraits you may 

find that a spotlight is needed for 
backlighting or lighting the background. 
If there is none at hand try using your 8 
or 16 mm. motion picture projector. 

By punching holes of various sizes in 
a strip of leader film you can get various 
sizes of spots and you have the added 
advantage of focusing the lens which will 
give you a nice shadow profile photo- 
graph of the kind that are quite popular 
at present. Simply place your subject 
at right angles to the camera and about 
a foot from the white background and 


have the projector close to the camera 
at about eye-level, then focus till you 
get a sharp shadow. 

With the 500-watt or 750-watt projet 
tors now available you will have plenty 
of light to work with. If you have4 
machine of smaller capacity put it rather 
close to the subject. Lastly, do not ket 
the spotlight influence your exposure Ui- 
less you are using it alone. Just figure 


your exposure by the lights you regi 
larly use and then place your spotli 
for the effect wanted—Joseph M 
Albany, N.Y. 
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Cinema-star Edna Mae Oliver 


HEN I left the apartment to go to 

the Carthay Circle Theatre, I was 

mentally kicking the seat of my 
slacks, 

Thad boasted that I, a free-lance pho- 
tographer, with no pull, could crash the 
lines of a Hollywood super-epic, a 
colossal premiere, and get as good pic- 
tures as the boys and girls from the 
newspapers and magazines. I either had 
to make good my boast—or else! 

By the time I had found a parking 
space on Wilshire Boulevard, I was about 
teady to turn around and go home, taking 





mashing Ny First 


Hollywood Premiere 


As part of the fun at the premiere of "The Hurricane," Charlie McCarthy is presented 
with a “lei by a Hawaiian girl, while Dorothy Lamour and Edgar Bergen look on. 


by CHARLES WAITE 


Photographs by the Author 


It is no cinch to crash a Hollywood premiere, but 
the author, armed with his camera, a sense of humor, 
and plenty of nerve, accomplished the impossible and 
gained privileges reserved for noted photographers. 


my defeat gracefully. But all the lights 
and the hurrying, laughing people were 
too much for me. So I connected my 
synchronized photoflash to my Leica 
Model D, with 50 mm. f 3.5 lens, and 
started. I decided that my best bet was 
to amble along behind the million-dollar 
chariots of the big-shots of the movies 
and society. 

Enroute, I stopped off long enough to 
take a crack at a Hawaiian band which 
was part of the “atmosphere” built up 
around the entrance of the theatre where 
The Hurricane was opening. That shot 
was to prove that my photoflash was in 
“syne.” 

Following the mob, I slipped under the 
ropes holding back the on-lookers. Fear 


struck me like a wet sock. I was dressed 
in slacks and a jacket. Not even a tie. 
And all around me were famous photog- 
raphers in dinner jackets. A few even 
had on white ties and tails. Incidentally, 
I heard someone mention that the willowy 
gal in the evening dress, replete with fur 
wrap and corsage, was none other than 
one of the world’s most famous woman 
photographers, Margaret Bourke-White. 

I stood around a minute and fired a 
couple of shots at the crowd in an at- 
tempt to make an impression on the cops 
who were beginning to give me a decid- 
edly fishy stare. I can’t do more than get 
thrown out on my ear, I thought. 

So I barged right up with the best of 

(Continued on page 97) 
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The end of the long, swift 
down-hill run of a toboggan 
offers a splendid opportunity 
for an exciting winter shot. 


lens sufficiently for those winter 

scenes, or the bright sunlight glar- 
ing on the ice and snow will burn up the 
highlights on your otherwise prize pic- 
tures. , 

Though the winter’ sun is less bright, 
its brilliancy is increased, photograph- 
ically, by highly reflective snow and ice. 
On bright days, the sky is usually cloud- 
less, leaving the sun undimmed. These 
factors must be offset to get a successful 
winter picture. The whole thing in a 
nutshell is, check that burning light from 
entering the lens. 

Even on dull days when an exposure 
faster than 1/25 second does not seem 
possible, you can get a good shot at 1/50 
or 1/75 second, because snow and ice do 
wonders with light. 

With snow and ice pepping up the 
light, strong sunlight “washes out” de- 
tail, with resultant bedsheet effects. A 
filter corrects both evils, the surplus light 


Gens up exposures or stop down the 

























and faded detail. In winter especially, a 
filter is worth its weight in gold. A pale 
cloudless sky, shot with a K-2 or an “A” 
filter, is contrasted in deep tone against 
the snow. Shadows on the snow and 
snow-drifts, as well as detail in the ice, 
can be enriched with your filter. 

Outdoor winter photography does not 
call for an array of filters. The yellow 
K-2 is a good all-around filter. It does 
not affect the whites, but sharpens and 
darkens all other detail. Double your ex- 
posure when using it, however, because 
it halves the intensity of the light. 

With the white, seemingly hot sun 
pouring blinding light on the snow, I’ve 
found that 1/295 second, stop f 11 is nec- 
essary to avoid overexposure. This time 
is not too fast even for a still picture. In 
the same light, a K-2 or an “A” filter 
would require about 1/150 second at f 11, 
or 1/295 second at f 8. Sacrifice speed 
but not aperture to get a feeling of depth 
in those pictures of long, meandering 


Prize-winning picture showing a group of Class E skeeters awaiting the starting gun in the Northwestern I.Y.A. regatta. A K-2 filter was used here, 


Taking Those Winte; 


The author tells how to get striking, 
unusual photographs of flashing winter 
sports and other action scenes tha 
are typical of the snowy season, 


snow-drifts and contrasty winter shadows, 

Without a filter, 1/295 second is aly 
an ideal exposure for action shots, At 
skating tournaments, ski meets and ig. 
boat races, slower speeds won't “stop’ 
the steel-bladed winner breaking the 
tape, the ski-jumper soaring through the 
air, and white-winged, bird-like craft 
skimming the ice at breakneck speed, 

As another precaution against overex. 
posure, load your camera with slow film, 
Save the super speed panchromatic film 
for dull days. Slow film is fast enough 
for action pictures in good light. 

The beauty of shooting winter pictures 
is that you get extra depth of focus, be- 
cause the lens must be stopped down. That 
is why so many enviable winter scenes 
have plenty of range. 

The accompanying tobogganing picture 
was taken with a Graflex at 1/295 second, 
stopped at f 11. It was taken in tremen- 
dously bright sunlight, which the snow 
reflected blindingly, on slow film rated 
at 12 (Weston). Panchromatic film would 
have required 1/500 second or a smaller 
lens aperture. 

With normal development in D-76, the 
film obtained normal contrast so that the 
highlights, the snow and children’s faces, 
printed with excellent detail. No filter 
was used. If a slower speed without a 
filter had been tried, however, the high- 
lights would have been overexposed, 
burned up. Then the faces would prin: 
only ghostly white. 

Ice-boats, to me, are irresistible sub- 
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Action Shots 


by JULIUS FANTA 


jects. They afford a splendid field for 
action photography, since they are 
breath-taking things skimming the ice— 
even in photographs. It’s no trick. to 
shoot them as they come roaring toward 
you, all aslant, with the windward run- 
ner soaring high off the ice. 

Again, have your camera set at 1/295 
second, ready to shoot the instant the 
ice-boat reaches the top of her rise. Such 
fast exposures are not necessary for 
head-on pictures of iceboats, but you 
can’t tell when the best shot will be sail- 
ing squarely across the camera. So be 
prepared to shoot ice-craft at any angle 
without a blur. Ice-boats sail fast, so 
shoot fast. 

It’s best to have the pilot stunt for 
you, to save getting in his way. After 
telling him to sail about 150 feet away 
from the camera, stand in one place. 
Trust the pilot to keep clear of you and 
he will give you good pictures. Be calm 
and remember that he can steer shy of 
you better than you can of him. 

The “hiking,” or rearing up, picture ac- 
companying this article, was caught on 
the verge of a capsize, with the skipper 
averting such an accident by spilling the 
wind. Note the mainsail shaking. The 
craft was snapped at the most rakish 
angle, the instant before the runner be- 
gan to lower. The deep tone in the sky 
and ice is the work of a K-2 filter. The 
stop was f 8. 

Without a filter, the picture of the ice- 
boat fleet, awaiting the starting gun in a 


Iceboat rearing up and about to capsize. 


The author took this interesting picture of the Coast Guard ice-breaker “Escanaba” 
(in foreground) working to free ships ice-locked in Lake Michigan near Milwaukee. 


race, would be unimpressive and flat. 
The filter, however, contrasted the snow 
on the ice and caught the reflection of 
the sails on its glassy surface. In addi- 
tion, it brought out tone qualities in the 
sails and sky. So bright was the sun 
when this. picture was made, that 1/295 
second at f 8, plus K-2 filter, provided 
ample film density. 

Shoot as you normally would on the 
more prevalent hazy winter days. With 
sunless sky and dirty snow, 1/50 second 
produces soft, soothing effects. 

Be sure to try your hand at snow- 
storms. It’s no feat to photograph a good 
one. A_ snow-storm puts beautiful 


touches to such subjects as: city streets, 
coasting on a sleigh, a snow-plow digging 
through a drift, a car piled high with 
whiteness. In shooting snow-storms, your 
camera does not have to stop the snow. 
Such a picture is not spoiled by snow 
movement. Just set the camera at 1/50 
or 1/75 second, stop down to f 8, and 
you'll have luck. 

Try night pictures outdoors, especially 
at Christmas time, of the colorfully 
lighted trees against the background of 
snow. Or a closeup of a paneled window 
with a lighted wreath or a Christmas tree 
shining through. What beautiful shots 
they make! You must have hankered to 
make one of these yourself.. What ama- 
teur hasn’t? 

Get out the tripod, and set up the cam- 
era. Focus sharply the needles of the 
trees and set the camera on “time.” Open 
the shutter and give those lightéd senti- 
nels of trees at the door a 20 minute 
exposure. Twelve or 15 minutes is suffi- 
cient, if there’s fresh snow and much 


Speed, action, and suspense are crystallized in this shot. 
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illumination. Stop down to f 8. If you 
are impatient, you can avoid exposing 
yourself to the cold for a long time by 
using a flash bulb. 

If it’s snowing, all the better. Falling 
snow pretties up the pictures, but does 
not affect the night exposure appreciably. 

Winter is also the time for striking 
shots of steam billowing from the stacks 
of locomotives. Unfortunately, the pho- 
tographer has to sacrifice venturing into 
sub-zero weather for the sake of this 
art, because frigid temperature is re- 
quired to condense the steam, thus set- 
ting it off with heavy contrast. A good 
place to shoot railroad pictures is from 
a bridge, which enables you to get good 
diagonal lines for superb composition. 

If the sun is bright, it won’t hurt to 
shoot steam pictures at 1/295 second, 
even though the trains move slowly. 
Steam, like snow and ice, reflects a huge 
amount of light. So abide by the trusty 
filter to avoid burning up the detail in 
the white masses. 

Other possibilities for commanding 
steam shots are an automobile radiator 
boiling over, steam-belching factories, 
white breaths of straining horses, and 
vapor arising from a freezing river or 
lake. These offer a variety of winter 
pictures you will proudly treasure. 


Groundhog Poses 


O FEBRUARY issue of a magazine 
would be complete without a pic- 
ture of a groundhog to commemorate the 
nationally observed Groundhog Day. 
Fortunately this picture was not taken on 
February 2nd, or northern Wyoming, 





Attracted by a trout fly, 
rodent unknowingly poses for a picture. 


this wary 


where Ormal Sprungman of Minneapolis 
snapped it, could look forward to a late 
spring, according to the shadow cast by 
the groundhog. 

This picture was taken with a hand- 
held Grafiex on Verichrome film at 1/200 
second, stop f 5.6. A trout fly was dangled 
from the tip of a fishing rod to attract 
the animal’s attention. When he heard 
the click of the shutter, he scampered 
into his hole—fe 














Unusual Setup Gives Striking Effect 











DVERTISING agencies are contin- 
ually being called upon to create 
ideas for the unusual presentation of a 
commonplace article. The photographer 
must then produce the required 
illustration. The accompanying 
photograph serves as a striking 
example of how, with a little in- 
genuity, an ordinary subject 
may be given extraordinary at- 
tention value. 


A forceful advertising illustra- 
tion of an ordinary subject, 
right, was made by a clever 
and ingenious setup, clearly 
shown in the diagram below. 














This picture was made by Graphic 
Service for The Redmond Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to illustrate an advertisement 
for their client, Frank Bownes Company, 
manufacturers of Modene Paints. It was 
made to tie in with the heading, “Stand- 
ing Guard Over Our New England 
Homes.” 

The diagram shows how the photog- 
rapher made this picture. The silhouette 















tacked to the front edge of the glass. 

table was cut out of heavy black Paper 
The position of each light is shown, a5 
well as the stand from which the can of 


paint was suspended over the table top. 
Considerable excitement was caused, and 
extra expense involved, when the ground- 
glass table top shattered into fragments 
from the intense heat of the 1000-watt 
flood lamp beneath it. 

The shot was made with an 8 x 10 
studio camera on Agfa Commercial Ortho 
film using a K-2 filter. With the lens 
stopped down to f 45 (not f 4.5) an ex- 
posure of 55 seconds was given. 

Speaking of this picture, Dean L. Bas- 
sett, vice president of The Redmond Com- 
pany said, “On the strength of its excel- 
lence, they (Graphic Service) were com- 
missioned by us to do a series for use in 
trade advertisements sponsored by our 
client, Frank Bownes Company.”— 





Are You ''Afraid'' 





of Your Camera? 








ANY people seem to possess a cer- 

tain fear in regard to their cam- 

eras. They think that, since they are not 

able to get a good snapshot of some scene 

or person, they cannot ever learn how to 
make good pictures. 

I know this fear. I used to have it. It 
is a phobia possessed by many amateurs 
who use their camera solely as an enter- 
taining hobby—when they use it at all. 
The camera has “licked” the operator and 
given him an inferiority complex. 

So, many an amateur keeps it up on 
the shelf or else uses it only on rare occa- 
sions. What a shame that is, for every 
day he is missing opportunities to make 
interesting and unusual pictures. If he 
only knew what the camera was capable 
of doing he could master the instrument. 
It is not endowed with magic powers, yet 
miracles can be done with the inexpensive 
as well as with the expensive camera if 
the owner will but try it. 

The enthusiast who believes that he 
must have high-priced equipment in or- 





der to make really good photographs has 
a surprise in store, for an expensive cam- 
era can produce a poor picture, just as an 
inexpensive camera may be made to 
produce a good one. When he comes to 
realize this, the feeling of apprehension 
will vanish. 

It is, of course, necessary to thoroughly 
digest the contents of the instruction book 
that comes with the camera and to know 
and understand a few photographic prin= 
ciples, information to which every ama= 
teur has access. Then, by following these 
elementary rules one will be rewarded 
with surprisingly good pictures. ae 

More frequent use of the camera will 
familiarize the hesitant owner with te 
instrument and help him to overcome his 
camera shyness. By studying his pictur 
and learning to recognize their bad points” 
he will also be able to sidestep a repeti= 
tion of the faults. In any case he should 
use the camera, and he will overcome his 
phobia. It can be mastered! Montgomery 
Mulford, Buffalo, N. Y. rd 
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ricks Add Drama 


Movies 


by LOUIS ELL 


The author tells how amateurs can easily 


duplicate many of Hollywood's amazing tricks. 


OONER or later, the amateur movie 

maker will want to try his hand at 

producing trick pictures. Since he 
ishandicapped from the start by not hav- 
ing available the intricate apparatus of 
the professional, such as optical printers, 
mechanical apparatus, and sets, it will be 
seen that manipulation of the camera and 
film, at the time it is exposed, will be 
necessary to obtain unusual effects. 

Generally speaking, there are five fun- 
damentals which govern trick movie 
making. ‘/ariation of exposure; direction 
of film travel; speed of film travel; the 
use of zaasks before the lens; imagina- 
tion. 

In considering the first, variation of ex- 
posure, it must be understood that this 
doesn’t mean under and over-exposure. 
Tricks performed by variation of ex- 
posure includes fades, dissolves and mul- 
tiple exposures. 

The fade is probably the most common 
form of trick, and perhaps the one most 
used, It is to the film what chapters are 
to a book, in that it is used to end one 
definite sequence and introduce another. 
On the screen, the picture appears to 
gradually melt out until the screen is 
dark. The next picture then melts in, 
reversing the process. 

At the time the picture is being pho- 
tographed, a reading is taken of the sub- 
ject to determine proper exposure. The 
camera should be solidly mounted on a 
tripod, a precaution necessary in the 
making of nearly all trick shots if any 
degree of success is to be achieved. The 
iris diaphragm of the lens is closed com- 
pletely. Then the camera is started and 
the diaphragm slowly opened to the cor- 
tect stop, previously determined, for 








Cartoon comedies can be filmed by expos- 
ing the fractional movements of jointed 
tut-out dolls a single frame at a time. 


proper exposure. After sufficient foot- 
age has been exposed, the diaphragm is 
slowly closed again, and the camera 
stopped. 

A good average length for fades is 
about two feet of 16mm. film, and the 
opening and closing of the diaphragm 
should be timed to cover approximately 
this amount of footage. 

This method of making fades works 
best when a large aperture is needed to 
give correct exposure. If normal expo- 
sure is f 11, and the diaphragm closes 
down no smaller than f 22, the latitude 
of the film will not permit the image to 
be blacked out. On outdoor subjects a 
filter is usually used. This calls for an 
exposure at about f 6.3. No fades should 
be attempted by the diaphragm method 
if a smaller stop than this is called for. 

The lap-dissolve, which screen effect 
is one scene melting into another, with 
the screen under full illumination during 
the change, is merely a fade-in super- 
imposed over a fade-out. The trick is 
used generally to transfer the audience 
from one sequence to another directly 
related, happening at the same time, but 
at a different place. It is also used in 
changing viewpoints on the same scene 
when moving from a long shot to a close- 
up. 

The first scene is faded out as has been 
explained, and then, either under cover 
of a changing bag or. in a dark-room, the 
camera is opened, the film unthreaded, 
and approximately the same footage that 
has been consumed by the fade is then 
rewound onto the feed spool. The film is 
then rethreaded, camera closed, and the 
next scene can be faded in right over 
the previous fade-out. 

Multiple exposure, in which the entire 
frame is exposed two or three times, has 
its greatest use, outside of the produc- 
tion of titles, in the making of “ghost” 
shots. 

The interior of a room is filmed with 
its furniture, but with no human action. 
Throwing a changing bag over the cam- 
era to exclude light, the film is rewound 
to the beginning of the scene, and then 
exposed again over the same set, but with 
a person moving around in it. The de- 
veloped film will reveal a transparent 
“ghost” moving around. Objects behind 
him can be seen through his body, but 

(Continued on page 95) 











































































| | Risked My Neck For A Picture 


by FLOYD LOGAN 


The author, as photographer for: 

"Detroit Yona” socal ce 
midst of enraged, rioting convicts ty 
get a picture for his paper, } 
barely escaped with his life, but hy 
got the picture he set out to fake 





T three o’clock in the morning | 

was awakened by the incessani 

* ringing of the telephone. Grabbing 

it sleepily I answered with the usual 

“Now what!” A minute later I was climb. 
ing frantically into my clothes, 
for a mad dash to the airport. 

The Ohio State Prison, at Columby 

was in flames, and terror stricken prison. 
. ers, trapped in their cells, were dying by 
re _— Bs a? the hundreds. [This was the sensation 
™  victs who died in the fire and riot in April, 1930.—Ep.] 
Ohio State Prison fire. Our plane flashed low over the sii 
smouldering prison ruins just as th 
rising sun cast its eerie yellow light ani 
long shadows over the scene of destru- 
tion. We sideslipped down between: 
tower at one end of the prison yard, ant 
a high smokestack at the other end 
Shooting with my Speed Graphic, loaded 
with panchromatic film, I got severd 
good pictures of the burned-out cel 
blocks. 

Landing at the edge of town, I sent th 
plane back to Detroit with the air shots 
I had just taken, while I hurried to th 
prison by taxi. 

Two complete cell-blocks had bee 
burned out. Three hundred and twenty- 
five convicts had died horrible deaths in 

ere the holocaust, some by flame and some 

a Sete att by suffocation. The National Guard had 

Rives ts chews cheve. surrounded the prison to prevent a pos 

sible break by the remaining prisoners. A 

riot raged inside the walls. Guards had 

ae PZ = been withdrawn from the milling mob d 

i@| im § at Hl enraged convicts, for fear of their lives 

P “ Over forty news cameramen had gath- 

ered from all parts of the country. Some 

competition, when you consider that mos 

& of them were picked feature photog- 
es raphers. 

y I shot some pictures of bodies belts 
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removed from the barricaded end of one 
of the cell blocks. They were being It 
moved to the fair grounds, where an im 
provized mortuary had been set up ™¢@ 


; s thy, 6% 
pn 





semerrtes 


Floyd Logan secured this picture of the 
morticians preparing bodies for ! 
by posing as an undertaker's assistant, 











The arrow indicates the end of a cell 
block where many perished. The circle 
shows an enraged convict hurling a stone 
at the author as he took the picture 


large building. I set out and, upon arriv- 
ing at the grounds, found state troops 
guarding the entrance. The _ troops 
searched everyone entering, so there was 
no chance of smuggling a camera through. 
But resourcefulness is a highly de- 
veloped faculty in news cameramen. I 
toured around the high fence encircling 
the grounds and finally noticed an am- 
bulance about to enter at the back gate. 
Hopping on the seat beside the driver, I 
asked him if he would mind my riding in 
with him, since I was an undertaker’s 
assistant and had some badly needed sup- 
plies in my bag. Luckily he couldn’t 
guess that the little black bag held my 
camera, film, and flashlight equipment. 
The deception succeeded and in a few 
moments I was walking between long 
tows of tables on which the dead were 
laid out. At first guards covertly watched 
me as I went about looking for my 
mythical boss, but finally their vigilance 
télaxed insofar as I was concerned. 
Seizing the opportunity, I went up on 
the baleony overlooking the panorama of 
death. I hurriedly set up my camera and 
shot a short time exposure, expecting 
to be put out at any instant. For some 
feason, my actions were not objectionable 
and I was soon on my way out, carrying 
my bag in what I thought was the ap- 
Proved manner, as though it contained 


LOYD LOGAN, news photographer extra- 

ordinary, has had a firecracker existence 
ever since he left Culver Military Academy to 
join the Army during the "World War. Army 
aerial photographer, instructor at Columbia 
University, and then, after the Armistice, four 
years in Hollywood as a movie cameraman. 
After a travelog in Guatemala, he landed in 
Mexico during a revolution and had his films 
and cameras confiscated. 

There followed in swift succession work with 
the Chicago American, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., five years with International Newsreel 
and then to the Detroit Times. After four years 
on the Times, he traded his Speed Graphic 
for a typewriter, and is now devoting himself 
to writing. He lives in Chicago. 


something that would spill if tilted. 

Arriving back at the prison, I found 
that nothing had occurred during my 
absence. At least I thought nothing had 
occurred, until I went into a huddle with 
Ray Girarden, the reporter who was 
covering the story with me.. He had a 
smug, satisfied expression on his face that, 
in the past, had always spelled trouble 
with a capital “T.” 

“O.K., shoot,” I said. “What is it this 


time? Do I stick my head in a lion’s - 


mouth and take a picture of his stomach, 
or is it to be a tap dance on top of a flag 
pole?” 

“Listen, fellow,” he beamed, “it’s the 
chance of a lifetime. All the rest of the 
photog’s are scared to go in the prison 


yard and shoot some riot scenes. Afraid 
they'll get killed. So, I’ve got permission 
for you to go in and scoop the lot of 
them.” 

“Now isn’t that just too nice,” I smirked. 
“Maybe you'd like a first hand account 
of the after life, too.” 

But Ray was right. It"was a golden 
opportunity. I knew that going in with 
those madmen was like taking a running 
jump at a buzz saw, but there was a 
chance that I could get away with it. I 
decided to take that chance. 

The pass was presented, a word to 
the guard, a pat on the back from Ray, 
and the mammoth steel gate slid open 
just enough to permit me to squeeze 
through. It slammed behind me and I 
was cut off from the rest of the world, 
in the midst of a full-fledged prison riot. 

The debris of the burned cell blocks 
was at my left, still smoking. Some of 
the convicts were digging and prodding 
in the charred ruins, looking for anything 
of value that might have been left by 
their dead comrades. Good stuff. I shot it. 

I noticed that the prisoners were mill- 
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ing around the yard in pairs. They were 
careful not to gang up anywhere within 
the line of fire of the machine guns 
mounted on the walls and manned by 
National Guardsmen. They congregated 
without fear in the cell blocks, but on the 
outside the soldiers would have fired 
upon the slightest indication of gang ac- 
tivities, which could easily have de- 
veloped into a mass prison break. 

Their hostile eyes turned toward me 
as I looked around for some high spot 
from which I could get a panorama shot 
of the yard. Suddenly one of the convicts 
stepped up to me and thrust a sneering 
face into mine. 

“Hey you! Where d’yuh get that stuff? 
Who d@hell are yuh, guy?” 

I pointed to the press pass in my cap, 
my heart missing a beat or two. He 
peered at it and then grinned crookedly. 

“It’s okey, pal—it’s okey doke. I used 
to read the Times. Me favorite paper.” 

I breathed a bit more freely, and began 
to congratulate myself, when he con- 
tinued. 

“Listen, buddy. I got a pitcher for 
yuh to take. I’m a trusty, here, see? 
I'm takin’ yuh over to the Hard Boiled 
Squad.” 

“What’s the Hard Boiled Squad?” I 
asked. 

“De four Big Shots, guy,” he said with 
an odd smile. “Toughest guys in stir. 
Say, listen, kid, they’re all murderers, an’ 
they’re tryin’ t’break outa their cells. 
See, Steve, ain’t that some pitcher? 
C’mon, them guys is all swell mugs, an’ 
how they go for pitchers. They'll be glad 
t’meecha, kid.” 

Goose flesh crept all over me. I stood 
there cold. There was nothing else to do. 
I had to go. I had to brazen it out. We 
walked toward one of the cell blocks, 
some of the others following in pairs. 

After walking a distance of about two 
city blocks along the crowded cell cor- 
ridor, we came to the Hard Boiled Gang. 
The introduction was, “H’yuh, kid.” It 
seems that they were double locked dur- 
ing the fire and had the flames spread 
in their direction, their lives would have 
been snuffed out, too. 

They had been pulling at their doors 
and shouting for them to be opened dur- 
ing the fire. I asked them to repeat the 
performance for a picture and shot it, 
using the flash gun. Then I stepped up to 
get their names, from left to right. 

“Just a minute, Cull,” one of them said. 
“What you goin’ to write under that 
pitcher?” 

I smelled a trap right there. “Why any- 
thing to oblige,” I said. “Here, you write 
down what you want.” I was in a spot, 
and I knew it. 

“Listen, sap. You ain’t goin’ t’get away 
with that! Hey, Trusty! Who is this guy? 
Where’s his pass?” 

I had an Army pass and showed that. 
The trusty said, “That’s no good here, 
Jack. Got any others?” 

I hauled out the one signed by Warden 
Thomas. That was like so much dyna- 
mite. 

“HEY FELLOWS! WE CAUGHT A 
SPY HERE! A SPY FOR THOMAS! 
WHAT’LL WE DO WITH HIM?” 
(Continued on page 82) 








A Photo Lamp Made from Teakettle } 
by Myron C. Durkee 4 






5 





HE lamp shown in the accompany- 

ing illustrations was constructed 
from an aluminum kettle of the whistle 
type. This kettle has only one opening, 
a sort of short spout on which 
the whistle fits as a cap. 

The whistle and the bottom of 
the kettle are to be discarded. 
The whistle simply lifts off and 
the bottom may best be re- 
moved with certain forms of 
canopeners that remove all the 
tin of a can and crimp the edge 
—but a neat job may also be 
accomplished by running a 
sharp knife blade through the 


The kettle reflector and 
parts shown below are 
assembled and used on a 
floor lamp standard, right. 


Ateneo ine EN, Speman 


bottom close to the edge and continuing 
the cut all the way around. 

The dimensions of the kettle will now 
be as follows: diameter of the bottom, 7 
inches, depth 5 inches, diameter of the 
spout 1 13/32 inches and projecting from 
the kettle 9/16 of an inch. 

Nothing more is to be done directly to 
the kettle and it will be found that this 
size spout opening is very convenient 
for fitting an ordinary electric light 
socket. The socket may be of the pull- 
chain type or push-button and is first 
wrapped with electrician’s tape so as to 
fit snugly in the spout. 

The socket is held firmly to the kettle 
spout by means of a brass collar—this 
collar can be easily made by slitting a 
short length of thin brass pipe having a 
diameter slightly less than that of the 
spout or the socket and pressure to bind 
all firmly together is applied by an iron 
band tightened by bolt and nut. 

The lamp can be used, just as it is, as 
a hand lamp or means for attaching it to 
some form of stand is all that now re- 
mains of this part of the job. Materials 
necessary for the latter purpose are a 
brass rod 3” x 15/16” and a 3%” brass 
pipe nipple, also a %” awning tip. 
Cut off about % inch of one threaded 
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end of the nipple; the 3%” brass ro 
fit nicely inside of this and must } 
curely soldered, forming a thread 
to screw into the awning tip. y 4 



















make room for the 
smooth end of the %* 
rod. Mark the spot 
where the small ge 
screw of the socket 
will come and dri 
the rod just enough 
to take the end of the 
screw firmly. 

thing can now ke 
tightened in 

and if the socket has 
not already been 
wired this may he 
done in the usu 
way and the cap of 
the socket put back 
on. 
Flash and _photo- 
flood bulbs can hk 
used in the lamp and 
if desired, a cheese 
cloth diffusing screen 
can be made from an 
embroidery ring, at- 
taching same by 
means of patent 
clothes pins. 

The lamp is now 
ready to attach to any 
suitable standard and 
in the illustration the 
standard shown 
from a discarded floor lamp. To 
this attachment you will need a 
length of copper or brass tubing 
easily on the upright rod of the 
standard you may select. 

A flat piece of brass about 7 of a 
inch or less in thickness is bent so a5% 
wrap around the short length of tubing 
just mentioned and this forms a sort a 
second tube over the first one but enough 
metal is allowed to project on either side 
for riveting and holding the awning tip 
These sides are drilled to take the awi- 
ing tip between them and a bolt is used 
that will about fill the eye of the tip. A 
wing nut for binding will enable the 
lamp to be quickly adjusted to any pe 
sition. If the two pipes mentioned above 
are not held solidly enough by the rivets, . 
they may be made practically one by 
soldering together, making a unit # 
shown in the illustration. 

It will now be necessary to provide 
means of raising and lowering the 
upon the standard and binding it in place 
at any desired height. To do this a flat 
spot is filed at the back of the pipe anda 
square brass nut soldered firmly to it 
for the purpose of taking a set screw—i 
is a good size to use—and this about 
completes the job.—f 
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much remains to be said on the 

subject of lighting, balance, and 
background, it takes actual experience 
and knowledge of light reaction to make 
your camera produce a worthwhile pic- 
ture. After interviewing a number of 
professional Hollywood photographers, 
the writer finds that, although each one 
has his own idea of how a certain picture 
should be taken, they all adhere to cer- 
tain fundamentals of photography. 

In arranging his subject, the profes- 
sional takes into consideration the angle 
at which he will take the picture, the fall 
of light upon the subject, the background 
and the pose. In setting his camera angle, 
he merely decides whether he will take it 
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from a position higher than the subject, 
lower, or from the same level, depending 
upon the type of picture. 

Lighting must be carefully watched be- 
cause that which may be ideal for one 
subject might not be satisfactory for 
another. A blonde is treated differently 
than a brunette. As important as lighting 
is to a successful picture, it is not as 
important as the background, insofar as 
prominence of the subject is concerned. 

Background is the deciding factor be- 
tween a prominent and a not-so-prom- 
inent subject. The type of background, 
clear, hazy, blank or irregular, and the 
color, light or dark, is directly dependent 
upon the subject. It is fitted to the sub- 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Taking the February Cover in Color 
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HE lovely portrait which adorns the 
cover of this issue of PopuLar PHo- 
TOGRAPHY was made as a Kodachrome 
transparency by Victor Haveman of 
Santa Monica, Calif. The subject is Miss 
Ethelreda Leopold, formerly a Chicago 
girl and now a bit player in the movies. 
Haveman made the picture in Holly- 
wood with his Leica Model F, equipped 
with an Elmar 90 mm. f 4 lens. The shot 
was made in the studio and photoflood 
lamps were used for illumination. After 
having arranged his lights and model an 
exposure of 1 second was made at f 8. In 
order to reproduce the Kodachrome por- 
trait, color separation negatives were 
made from the transparency, from which 
negatives the engraver made his plates. 

This photographer has become noted 
for his work with the miniature camera, 
which work has appeared not only in 
Popu.LaR PuorocraPuy, but in U. S. Cam- 
era and other publications. He uses both 
a Leica and a Contax and has developed 
to a high degree the fine technique so 
necessary in minicam work. 

Perhaps no truer estimate of a man and 
his work is made than by another mem- 
ber of his profession. Here is what Philip 
Nesbitt says about Haveman: 

“Victor Haveman is a character. To 
begin with he is a Russian. Times change 
with conditions and men adapt them- 
selves. Haveman with his abilities and 
talents is in Hollywood at the present, 


assigned to do special work at one of the 
major motion picture studios. 

“He is the practical result of genuine 
talent and enterprize together. He ful- 
fills with an amazingly keen knowledge 





Photographer Haveman and his camera. 


and skill the artistic demands of the con- 
temporary world. The new Russian spirit 
of experimentation with unique and vital 
forces adds to his work. Also does his 
youthful share of worldly experience 
contribute to the result. 

“The intellectual plays a prominent 
part in his work. It is studied and sensi- 
tive. His compositions, whether abstract 
or realistic, are always thoughtful and 
full of quality. As of birth and of breed- 
ing, he is also an aristocrat of the cam- 
era....”—— 








Developing Tiiose Underexposed Negatives 
by Don Downie 





HAT do you do with a negative you 

know to be badly underexposed? 
Most darkroom enthusiasts overdevelop 
the film in their regular negative de- 
veloper and hope the grain will not be 
excessive and that no chemical fog will 
appear on the film. 

Yet many of these camera fans have a 
stock developer already mixed on their 
shelves that will bring up the most under- 
exposed negative without excessive grain. 
The developer is D-72, a standard form- 
ula for developing contact prints and 
enlargements. 

D-72 is not, however, a fine grain de- 
veloper and should not be used on 35 
mm. and other miniature negatives. With 
film 2% x 2% and larger, where en- 
largements of not more than 6 or 7 
diameters are desired, the developer is 
excellent. 

Most sports pictures are necessarily 
underexposed in order to stop motion. 
Exposures of 1/1000th second at f 8 have 
been made, even on hazy days, and de- 
veloped in D-72 to give negatives of 
sufficient density to make good prints. 

For synchronized night shots, this de- 
veloper is tops. Nearly all flash-bulb 
pictures are underexposed and in shoot- 
ing night football games, where the 
cameraman must shoot into a vacant 
field without even a fence to give 


reflection, D-72 saves many a negative. 

The developer should be diluted ac- 
cording to the amount of underexposure. 
On very thin negatives D-72 may be 





In order to stop motion, sports pic- 
tures like this are often underexposed. 


used without dilution, though grain is 
somewhat increased. For average sports 
and night shots a dilution of 1 to 1 is 
desirable. Development time is 4 to 5 
minutes at 65 degrees. Over-develop- 
ment gives chemical fog. 

Because of the speed of development 
together with the fact that D-72 gives 
good contrast, this formula is used in 
many newspaper offices for all negatives, 
making one developer do for both nega- 
tives and enlarsements—f@ - 


R. C. P., St. Michaels, Md. When you w 

of the speed of a lens what words ore ca put 
press the f number? Is f 6.3 spoken of as i 
point three, f six and three tenths, or just } sh 
three? 


ANSWER: We do not know that there i, 
is any set rule in this matter. Some yij 
use the expression f six point three but 
the most commonly used expression is 
f six three, f five six, f four five, ete, 
dictation or in phone conversations when 
there may be some confusion betwee 
speeds, as f 4.5 and f 45, it might be well 
to say f four point five (instead of f foy 
five) and f forty-five. 


W. A. R., Toronto, Ont. Does stopping d 
lens cut down the size of the image a t fim? 


ANSWER: No. Stopping down the lens has 
no effect on the image size. The typ 
functions of the diaphragm are, first, t 
control the amount of light admitte 
through the lens and, second, to contr 
the depth of focus or picture sharpness, 
The two factors that control the size of 
the image are the focal length of the len; 
and the distance between the subject and 
the camera. 


T. F. N., Portland, Ore. The last two or three rolk 
of film taken in my Kodak show horizontal streaks 
across the negatives. This has not occurred before 
Can you tell me what is probably causing thee 
marks on the film? 


ANSWER: These streaks which you describe 
are usually caused by advancing the film 
while the camera is shut. The lens mount 
and bellows are then close to the film sur 
face and scratch the film as it passes over, 
Sometimes the narrow rollers over which 
the film passes get stuck, and if there 
should be an uneven point or bit of grit 
on the roller it will also scratch the film. 
Better examine these rollers at once, and 
remember to advance the film only when 
the camera bellows is extended. 


W. A. M., Memphis, Tenn. | have submitted a num 
ber of photographs to various publications but the 
are always returned. Friends tell me they are a 
cellent but still | can't sell them. Just do 
editors want? 


ANSWER: While photographs must have 
technical excellence for reproduction, that 
alone is not enough to sell a picture. 
Many amateurs submit pictures that t 
them seem interesting because they ass0- 
ciate some incident with the taking. But 
they very often fail to caption long: 4 
tures or send any data by letter. 
sequently the prints do not arouse the in 
terest of the editor and probably wo 
not arouse the interest of his readers! 
member that other readers, like you 
want to see pictures that are in 
unusual, and that tell a story—not 
typical kinds of snapshots taken by @ 
sands of camera owners that are oO 
personal or local interest. Learn t0j 
your prints as a stranger might. ~~ 

















R. S. L., Detroit, Mich. | have some negafti 
each of which | want to make as ma 
largements. As each one takes nearly 
to develop much time will be ree "3 
job. Is there a quicker way of working? | = 


Answer: Yes. First, by means of @ 
fully made test print establish the | 
exposure necessary to give you @ pF 
the right quality when fully r 
Then you can safely expose as I 
20 or 30 prints in succession and 
them later. When all are exposed, ¢ 
them in batches of 4 or 5 at 7 
putting them into the developer om 
one in rapid succession. When 
slide out the bottom print and put. 
top of the pile, and continue until 
developed. Be sure to put 
through the short stop bath or rinse 
water before fixing. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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amera Makeup 


For The Man 


by WRAY MELTMAR 


Nationally known consultant and 
lecturer on photographic makeup. 


Photographs by N. B. Aukerman 


This month the author explains how to im- 
vig the photographic appearance of men 
y properly applying panchromatic makeup. 


AST month we covered the princi- 
¥ ples of applying panchromatic 
makeup, emphasizing, by way of 
illustration, its application to photo- 
graphing women. Since it is impossible 
to repeat in detail all of the steps of ap- 
proved makeup practice, it is suggested 
that last month’s article also be read, if, 
by chance, you missed it. 

This month we will deal exclusively 
with improving the photographic appear- 
ance of men. Makeup for men does not 
differ, in its basic principles, from make- 
up for women. However, there are cer- 
tain problems encountered in masculine 
features that are different. 

When photographing men, not only 
does one have to correct mottled skin 
tone, but he has the beard to fight, as 
well. It shows up as a dirty smudge 
across the lower part of the face and 
neck, even though the subject shaved 
but fifteen minutes before the photo- 
graph was made. Unless makeup is used, 
retouching is the only way of removing 
the beard line, and retouching is usually 
evident in the finished print. 

There are a number of tricks in photo- 
graphing men, without resorting to a 
complete makeup, which will improve 
the tone of the skin, relieve the beard 
line, improve the photographic possibili- 
ties of the subject, and mitigate or elimi- 
nate retouching. 


Complete makeup, in this portrait, has 
clearly defined the features, eliminated 
@ beard, and improved the photo- 
graphic appearance of the subject. 





We will treat partial makeup first, and 
then complete makeup. 

Before starting to apply makeup to a 
man, have him remove his coat, vest, tie, 
and undo his collar. Tuck a towel around 
his collar to protect his shirt and clothes 
from the makeup and powder. It is not 
necessary to cover his hair. 





Partial makeup was used for this photo- 
graph. The eyes and eyebrows have been 
brought out, the beard cut down, and 
skin tone has been greatly improved. 


If the subject’s nose is not too promi- 
nent or too long, a streak of foundation 
down the bridge of the nose will form a 
highlight that is very flattering to either 
the average or small nose. It has a ten- 
dency to bring out and elongate the nose 
slightly. 

For a dark skin use Foundation No. 
25; for medium and light skins use Foun- 
dation No. 22. Squeeze out a very small 
amount of the foundation from the tube 
on the palm of the hand. Using a finger, 
blend the foundation in a straight line 
down the bridge of the nose, starting 
between the eyes and carry the line down 
to.the tip, and under it. Blend the foun- 
dation so that no line is visible where it 
joins the skin. 

If the nose is quite long, do not carry 
the foundation underneath. Blend it off 
just above the tip. If the bridge of the 
nose is high and narrow, it may be made 
to appear wider by making the highlight 
wider. : 

A nose that is quite wide and bulbous 
can be made to appear thinner and bet- 


This photograph of the author was taken 
without makeup. Note that the skin is 
mottled, and the beard, only one hour 
after shaving, shows as a dirty smudge. 


ter shaped by keeping the highlights 
narrow on the bridge, and shading the 
sides with a foundation three shades 
darker. If foundation No. 25 is used for 
the highlight, use foundation No. 28 for 
the shadow at the sides of the nose. 

Start the shadow between the eyes and 
carry it down the sides of the nose to the 
very tip and under the nostrils, blending 
it into the skin on the cheeks so that no 
line is visible. 

Then blend the edges, where the high- 
light and shadow meet on the bridge, so 
that the two colors merge into each other 
without a visible line. This will make 
the nose appear much narrower and 
better shaped. If it is cleverly done and 
the edges are blended well irtto the flesh, 
the modeling of the nose with makeup 
will not be obvious in the finished pho- 
tograph. 

Eye shadow used on the upper lid will 
frame the eye and bring it out by the 
contrast created with the darker shadow 
above the white of the eye. Keep the 
tone of the shading color light and do not 
carry it far beyond the eye. Follow the 
natural arc of the eye socket, fading the 
color away as it reaches the brow and the 
eye’s outer corner. 

A very soft shadow under the eye, 
along the lower lashes, completes. the 
frame and brings it out in relief. The 
effect is attained by using the brown 
makeup pencil. Start a line near the 
tear duct, where the lashes begin to grow 
on the lower lid, and carry it out, follow- 
ing the shape of the eye. Do not extend 
the line more than %-inch beyond the 
eye’s outer corner. Then bring a line 
down from the edge of the upper lid to 
meet this line. Both of the lines must be 
carefully blended until they form the 
softest of shadows under the eye and at 
its outer corner. 

Powder the face quite heavily, espe- 
cially along the beard line. Remember 
to powder well the line underneath and 
the shadow above the eye, as well as the 
corners. Press or pat the powder on; 
never rub. Smooth the powder out and 
brush off the surplus with the back of the 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Photography Aids Uncle Sam F 





by WALTER E. BURTON 


HAT Uncle Sam is, among othe 
things, an expert photographer is 
not generally realized. If 
great disaster were to destroy all phot. 
graphic equipment, the government woulj 
find itself badly crippled, and millions of 
dollars of tax money would have to jy 
spent for making by hand’ some of the 
thousands of illustrations now produced 
more quickly and efficiently by the 
camera: others never could be made, _ 
In no place are the magic powers ¢ 
' photography more fruitfully tapped tha 
Large posters are contact printed from paper negatives in the big frame shown at in the United States Department of Agri. 
the right. Exposures are made with a large electric arc lamp equipped with a shutter. culture. The section devoted to illustra. 
tion occupies several thousand square feet 
of floor space, and is manned by a fore 
including expert animal photographer, 
lantern-slide makers, enlargers, photo 
printers, and draftsmen. 

You have, no doubt, seen maps of the 
United States that are published in agri- 
cultural bulletins and elsewhere for the 
purpose of illustrating the distribution 
various insect pests, crops, crop and stock 
diseases, and for showing other conditions, 
The maps are black-and-white repro- 
ductions including the outlines of the 
states and, in some cases, counties, Por- 
tions of them are shaded to indicate the 
presence and extent of some particular 
thing or quantity. Often a half-dozen 
or more kinds of shading appear on the 
same map. 

Your natural conclusion, if you have 
given thought to the matter at all, is that 
the shading was done by an expert artist 
Until a short time ago that conclusion 
would have been correct. Today, thanks 
to an important invention worked out by 
J. H. Stevenson, who is in charge of illus- 
tration for the Department of Agriculture, 
such maps, as well as graphs, tables and 
other drawings, are produced photo- 
Above: A part of the laboratory showing a type of camera used in producing maps. graphically instead of by hand. The 
Below: This photomicrographic camera is used by scientists in the research work. saving in time and cost is great, it being 

possible to make in two hours a map that 
formerly required that many days. 

Reproduced here is a map showing the 
distribution of poultry flocks containing 
one or more fowls that have tuberculosis 
Three kinds of shading are used, so that 
a glance at the map reveals, in addition 
to the distribution, the percentage of 
affected birds. It takes a photographer 
just 120 minutes to prepare such a map 
by this new method. Iet’s watch him do 
it. 

From the files he takes a map of the 
United States. It is merely an outm 
drawing, showing the states, the Great 
Lakes and oceans, bays and rivers that 
form parts of state and national 
aries. With one of the numerous camieré 
in the department, he makes a phot 
graphic copy of this map on process film 
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The, Department of Agriculture, with one of the world's best 
photographic units, records everything from insects to statues. 


that gives clean-cut black-and-white 


ae standard office punch the pho- 
tographer perforates the film near one 
edge. He then arranges it so that these 
holes engage pegs that protrude from the 
surface of a glass-topped table. Beneath 
the glass is an electric lamp that illumi- 
nates the film from the back. Over the 
negative he lays a sheet of red post-office 
paper rendered translucent by treatment 
with castor oil, This piece of paper, of 
the same size as the film, which generally 
is8x 10 inches, has been punched so that 
it will remain in a fixed position in rela- 
tion to the negative. 

Then, with a sharp, fine-pointed knife, 
the photographer cuts pieces of paper 
from the areas where he wants one kind 
of shading to appear. These cut-out pieces 
generally conform to the outlines of coun- 
ties, states or blocks of states. When he 
has finished, the post-office paper matrix 
or stencil looks somewhat like the cut- 
out paper designs you probably produced 
when a child, with the difference that 
there is rime and reason in the map 
stencil. 

A fresh sheet of postoffice paper is laid 
over the negative, and a stencil for an- 
other type of shading produced. This 
continues until the required number of 
sheets have been cut. In the case of the 
tubercular fowl map, there are three 
stencils, to produce three shadings. 

From a large assortment of shading 
negatives kept on hand in the office, the 
map-maker selects three that produce 
contrasting patterns easily distinguished 
from each other. These shading negatives 
were made by photographing standard 
designs such as equally-spaced dots or 
parallel lines, on process film. 

The photographer takes his collection 
of shading negatives, postoffice paper 
sencils and the map’ negative to the 
printing room, where there is a photo- 
graphic printing machine that has been 
equipped with pegs corresponding to 
those used on the tracing table. A sheet 
of sensitized paper is punched to fit over 
the pegs. 

First the operator places the paper and 
map negative together and exposes them 
tolight, This prints only the map in out- 
line form. The areas to be shaded have 
been protected by black portions of the 
lim. He removes the map negative and 
inits place slips one of the paper stencils 
om the pegs. He lays the proper shading 
negative over this, and then replaces the 
‘nsitized paper that bears the impression 
ofthe map outline. The second printing 
lmptesses the desired shading wherever 

are cut-out places in the stencil. He 
Tepeats this process until all of the stencils 


have been printed. The sensitized paper, 
then, has been impressed successively 
with the outline of the map and with the 
various shadings in their proper positions, 
exact registration having been made pos- 
sible by the pegs and punched holes. 
When ithe print is developed, the com- 
plete, properly-shaded map appears. From 
this print as many master copy negatives 

















Shaded agricultural maps such as this 
are produced by photographic processes. 


can be made as desired. Prints produced 
from such negatives, besides being re- 
produced in agricultural publications and 
elsewhere, are used in educational dis- 
plays at fairs and similar gatherings. 

This method of shading maps and charts 
has proved so successful that it has been 
adopted by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, which employs large numbers 
of such illustrations. 

Another photographic activity is the 
production of very large posters and maps 
for display purposes. The original is pre- 
pared by an artist, or is produced in the 
manner just described. It then is pho- 
tographed on paper in a large camera. 








One of the steps in making a shaded map 
is cutting stencils for the shaded areas. 


The resulting paper negative is used to 
make as many positive prints as desired. 
The printing frame used in this process 
is larger in area than the average dining- 
room table top. The negative and sen- 
sitized paper are placed in it, and a 
motor-operated vacuum, pump started. 
The pump removes air from the frame, 
causing a rubber-backed pad to collapse 
and press the negative and sensitized 
paper tightly against a sheet of plate 
glass, assuring perfect contact. Exposures 
are made with an electric arc lamp en- 
closed in a housing equipped with a 
shutter that can be opened and closed 
with a handle resembling that on a pump. 
Considerable photomicrographic work 
is done in connection with some of the 
research problems that department sci- 
entists try to solve. A standard set-up 
consisting of a microscope and special 
camera is employed. The ground-glass 
focusing screen of this camera is in front 
of a large wall mirror, so that the oper- 
ator, when he is adjusting the microscope, 
can see the focusing screen and deter- 
mine when the image is sharp. 
(Continued on page 77) 


Photographing statues in the rotunda of the U. S, Capitol. The work was done at 
night, by Department of Agriculture photographers, to get the best lighting. 

















An Adjustable Enlarging Table 
by C. R. Snow 








F EVER you have cussed gravity’s way 
with a horizontal enlarging system you 
will appreciate this table, for it provides 
a way of easily converting a horizontal 
enlarger into a more stable and conven- 


adjust the paper on the easel so as to 
include only the wanted part of the 
negative. Soon it was changed to a ver- 
tical type by illuminating it through a 
skylight. After trying several ways of 
adjusting the projection distance, this 
table was finally designed, and it has 
now given satisfactory service for a 
number of years. 

The exact way in which an electric en- 
larger can best be installed overhead 
will depend upon the instrument and the 
room in which it is to be used. One 
easy way is to extend two strips out- 
ward from a shelf and slide the enlarger 
between them. The strips should be 
well braced and the instrument locked 
in under slight pressure by turn buttons 
or a heavy rubber band. Whatever form 
of support is adopted, it should be as 
solid as the building itself. 

The lumber for your table probably 
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The adjustable table 


projection range. 


ient vertical one. Or, if you al- 
ready are using a vertical en- 
larger, it may provide the means 
of increasing the projection 
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One of these tables will prove 
to be particularly beneficial to you if your 
enlarger is of the type made by attaching 
a light and reflector to your camera. In 
such a case ‘you can install the enlarger 
at a convenient height over head, point- 
ing downward, and use this table di- 
rectly beneath it. Place the paper holder 
on the table and it “stays put” wherever 
laid. No tacks, tapes, nor props are 
needed to hold things in place. Adjust- 
ments are immune to the disturbing ef- 
fect of a slight jolt or jar, and any 
tendency to vibration is reduced to a 
minimum. Projection distance and image 
size are controlled by moving the table 
top up and down. 

My table resulted from necessity. Liv- 
ing beyond the power line, one of my 
early enlargers was a horizontal daylight 
one, made from a camera and illuminated 
by a reflector outside a window. But 
it proved to be complicated, bulky, and 
flimsy, and required much patience to 


can be salvaged from the scrap heap of 
any work shop, but even if you have to 
buy all of the material the cost will be 
under $2.00. For tools, a hammer, saw, 
ruler, and pencil will suffice, though a 
few others will prove helpful. With 
everything at hand a thoroughly service- 
able table can be built in one evening. 

The table top is of 3%4” veneer board 
supported on a square stem, which 
moves in a square slideway, vertically 
centered in a heavy triangular base, in 
turn supported on three rubber knobs or 
“seat bumpers” placed near the corners 
of the triangle. A triangular base not 
only gives greater stability than a square 
one, but it also permits the table to be 
firmly levelled or tilted by sliding a 
wedge under one of the corners. A 
screw clamp resting on a shelf at the top 
of the slideway clamps the stem to a 
raised portion of the slideway to hold the 
top at the desired height. 


In making the table, first select 
stem piece. Make a slideway jn 
it moves freely, yet fits snugly, Cut tw 
right triangles from a three inch plank, 
secure the slideway between them 
shown in the diagram, fill in, in 4 
and back of the slideway, and brace ; 
on all sides. Face the sides of the C 
angle to hold all securely fogether 

With your enlarger holding the ; 
tive about seven feet above the floor, the 
dimensions shown on the drawing , 
vide a table of ample range of adjustment 
for all of the enlarging that one ord. 
narily will do. For such a table you will 
require material as follows: 

Lumber, clear, actual dimensions 

38 inches of 214” x 214” 

44 inches of 144” x 314” 

141 inches of 14” x 214” 

50 inches of 44” x 314” 

54 inches of 34” x 314” 3 

15 inches of 234” x 8” 4 


oe 
“eo 


Piece of veneer board 34” x 20” xy 
Hardware % 


Y, Ib. 4-penny finishing nails 
Y% lb. 6-penny common nails 
Y, lb. 10-penny common nails 
3 Seat Bumpers 33 
1 Screw clamp with 4” opening ~ 

sa ~ Ete oe 











HE accompanying picture was pi 

ed from film taken from a ea 
found by one of our readers. ¥ 
skiing on the Mt. Marcy trail in: 
Adirondacks, he came across the cam 
which had been uncovered by the 
thaw. a 
Taking it home, he developed the fil 
and printed the pictures. Except fort 
which showed signs of water reaching 
them, they came out almost perfect. 

Our reader states that he believes the 

pictures were taken sometime in Jan- 


% 
Mot ie. 


uary, 1936, since he found the camera 2 
April of that year. Since then he has 
been trying to locate the owner. In spite 
of its exposure to the weather and 
melting snow, the camera is in good col 
dition except for a little rust om the 
metal parts. i 

If the owner of this camera can idet- 
tify it by make and size, it is req 
that he get in touch with Poputar Pit 
TocraPHy. The finder assures us that 
will be returned upon proper identifica 
tion.—_ 
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Carrier pigeons are the latest in- 
novation in speeding news pictures 
to the press. The author tells how 
the service was developed and how 
newspapers are using the birds. 


by FRANK J. HUGHES 


These pigeons are being released 
from an incoming ship and 
will carry films to the office 
of the N. Y. Evening Journal. 














New York. Off the boat steps a 
society big shot, a political mogul, 
and a movie star. 

One of the first things they see, is their 
own picture in the newspaper. Under the 
picture is the caption. “So-and-so ar- 
tived today from a sojourn in Europe.” 

Naturally, they wonder what sort of 
journalistic necromancy made such a 
thing possible. “Why, the paper was on 
the street two hours before the boat 
left Quarantine,” they say. 

There was no miracle performed. The 
instance only serves to show what can be 
accomplished by the use of carrier 
pigeons in conveying pictures and news 
to various newspapers. 

In the case of the notables returning 
from Europe, photographers boarded the 
boat at Quarantine and shot their pic- 
tures. The birds then carried off the film 
and the photographs were in the paper 
before the boat docked, three or four 
hours later. 

carrier pigeon air service has 
established not only a new beat of time 
on boat assignments, but has also devel- 


Atte’ transatlantic liner docks at 


oped an almost infallible method of 
swiftly transferring films of great news 
import. Although there are but few agen- 
cies utilizing the bird express, results are 
sufficiently significant to warrant a gen- 
eral employment of pigeon transport by 
newspapers and news agencies. 

Efforts at forming a carrier pigeon ex- 
press service have been started from time 
to time. But it remained for Amster 
Spiro, city editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Journal, to work out a practical bird 
transport system. Aided. by Bob Keogh, 
manager of the Journal’s photographic 
department, Mr. Spiro bought sixty pedi- 
greed birds, all bred from carrier pigeons 
with a World War record. 

A pigeon loft was constructed on the 
roof of the Journal building. The birds 
were turned over to Harry Meyers, whose 
services had been obtained from the 
headquarters of the carrier pigeon divi- 
sion of the United States Army Signal 
Corps, at Fort Monmouth, NJ. Mr. 
Meyers and his pigeon crew trained the 
birds for over a year. 

Last fall during the football season, 
when the rivalry between evening news- 













The photographer places his negatives in a small cylinder 
which is then attached to a harness on the pigeon's back. 


Giving Wings: 


to News Pictures: 


papers was intense, Mr. Spiro put his 
pigeons into active service, and succeeded 
in beating his competitors to the presses 
with action photographs of the game. 

The manner of operation was this. After 
an exciting play at a football game had 
been shot by the photographer, he un- 
loaded the exposed film in a changing 
bag, and placed it in an aluminum tube 
which was then strapped by a little har- 
ness to a pigeon’s back. The bird was 
released and within approximately twen- 
ty minutes, since the distance was not 
more than fifteen miles from the news- 
paper office, the films were landed and 
rushed to the darkroom. 

These birds average a speed of ap- 
proximately fifty miles an hour from the 
time they get their bearings. Naturally, 
they lose a little time getting on their 
course. Sometimes, because of head 
winds, their flying speed may be reduced, 
but again, with a tail wind of thirty to 
forty miles an hour, they have been 
known to make record flights as high as 
eighty or ninety miles an hour. 

Pigeons can be used to transport both 

(Continued on page 86) 


























Lillian Gish is one of Avery Slack's favorite subjects. This picture portrays her as Ophelia. 


“That's not a portrait . .. that's the boy himself," exclaimed Freddie Bartholomew's aunt. 


AVERY SLACK 


"Trouble comes to everyone who | 
wants a creative career," says 
Avery Slack, but at thirty-four he 
is sought after as one of the most 
outstanding photographers of 
stage and screen celebrities, 


HEN star dust gets in your 

eyes, you better be sure you 

have a strong seat in your 
pants. The chances are you're headed for 
the skids,” says Avery Slack, young Nova 
Scotian cameraman whose original pic- 
tures of Helen Hayes, Noel Coward, Mar- 
go, Frances Farmer, George Arliss, Fred- 
die Bartholomew, and others have 
brought him photographic fame—and 
money. 

“I know how you feel, because I've felt 
that way myself,” Slack went on. “You'te 
absolutely sure if you could just ge 
Greta Garbo or Joan Crawford or Joan 
Blondell to pose for you once, youd kk 
made. 

“Maybe yes—perhaps no! Did you ever 
realize that to photograph anyone who 
has been taken so many hundreds of 
times is extraordinarily difficult? Yo 
have to approach the picturization from 
an entirely different angle and get a real 
characterization of the sitter. You've got 
to get not only an original picture but 
you also have to get a true portrait.” 

“How can you do it?” I asked. 

“This is my theory: Keep on at your 
job at the gas station or jerking soda at 
the drug store. Continue to study medi 
cine, or law, or philosophy, or whatever 
you are doing. You’ve got to learn how 
to approach people and how to 
them before you can become a photog 
rapher of the famous. And if you have# 
bit of hard luck and discour 
while you’re going through this proces, 
it won’t harm you any to have som 
thing to fall back on.” ; 

Slack should know. He’s been kicked 
around plenty. 

The Nova Scotian cameraman was #& 


love for 
birds. 





by MICHAEL TALBOTT 


ways imbued with a desire to be a pho- 
tographer. His first ambition was to be 
3. violinist. He went to Europe and 
studied under Sevcik, becoming a good 
fiddler. But there are hundreds of good 
fiddlers in the country so he came to 
New York and went on the stage. His 
character work was good, too, but there 
are a hundred fine character men in New 
York. Nobody came hurrying to sign him 
up in a leading role so Slack went to 
work as a clerk in Wall Street. He got 
paid every week. So did five thousand 
other clerks. Then came the depression 
and Slack was out of a job. 

“I had been fooling around with a 
camera—to keep my balance during these 
dificult times,” Slack explained. “As a 
kid I had won a couple of amateur prizes 
but for a long time I hadn’t touched a 
camera. When things in Wall Street got 
worse and worse, I took up photography 
as a hobby. 

“I thought I was pretty well armor- 
proofed against discouragements but 
when the financial fiasco hit this country 
and I lost my job I didn’t know how I 
was going to eat. 

“I was desperate. Then the idea came 
to me to go over to Park Avenue and 
stay there until I got a picture of a ce- 
lebrity. Luck was with me. George Arliss 
came along. But he wouldn’t let me take 
his picture. His contract with Warner 
Brothers forbade it. 

‘I couldn’t take ‘no.’ I walked down 
the street beside him, casting around in 
my mind for something to talk about. I 
knew that a man could be reached 
through the thing in which he was most 
interested. Like a sudden gleam of sun 
on a murky day I remembered Arliss’ 
love for his parrot. I began to talk about 
birds. Then I mentioned his pet. 

“Atliss’ face beamed. He allowed me 
to take his picture, which by the way, 
he liked very much. And so I started my 
photographic career.” 

Slack has had tremendous success since 
then. The stage and screen great are keen 
about his work because he photographs 
them as nobody else can. His characteri- 
zations are uncanny. He catches the es- 
sence of the spirit and pins the person- 
ality down on the print. His women have 
a fine, fleet look as if they were figure- 
heads on a proud ship’s prow. His men 
show humor, vigor, intelligence. Even if 
you were not familiar with the face of 
the man on the print you would know 

was somebody. 

That’s exactly how I think I look,” 
Helen Hayes said when she saw Slack’s 

; Photograph of her. 

t’s not a portrait of Freddie, that’s 
the boy himself,” Myllicent Bartholomew 
exclaimed when she looked at Slack’s 


Before Frances Farmer started in the movies, Avery Slack saw her in a restaurant 
one day. Attracted by her individual type of beauty, he asked her to pose. 


first picture of the young English screen 
star. 

How does he do it? 

He hardly knows himself. Whenever 
Avery Slack starts to photograph a ce- 
lebrity he becomes so wrought up he 
trips over rugs, knocks his head against 
furniture, and once—that famed time 
when he was first taking Helen Hayes— 
he became so excited he hit his fore- 
head against the piano and was knocked 
out cold. 

“Photographing celebrities isn’t easy,” 
Slack began when he was asked to pass 
on his experiences in order that PopuLar 
PHOTOGRAPHY’S readers might profit by 
them. “First you must work out your 
own individual approach to the celebrity, 
if you want to get a sitting. When you 
get it, have everything in order so that 
there are no holdups or delays. 

“When your sitter arrives find out 
what he or she is interested in and talk 
your head off. Don’t allow them to be- 


come bored. When you find out what 
they like, their faces light up, their true 
character is revealed—and you have a 
picture. 

“Which reminds me of the time I pho- 
tographed Noel Coward. He came to my 
studio with a bad toothache. I was nerv- 
ous, as I always am when I work. We 
began talking about the sea. Coward told 
me of the time he was shipwrecked. He 
lost everything but his typewriter. 
‘Thank God I’ve still got that,’ he said. 

“I took forty pictures of Coward in an 
hour. His hands are wonderfully virile 
and photogenic. Despite his toothache, 
the writer-actor worked hard, co-operat- 
ed with me in every way with the re- 
sult that we got some fine prints. One of 
them is to be used as an illustration in 
a forthcoming encyclopaedia. 

“In this connection I have no rules for 
photography. I never studied it. I just 
apply the principles I learned in music 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Understand Your Camera Lens 


by E. P. FLEMING 


Many of the mysteries of your camera and lens are easily solved 
by studying images on the groundglass of a view camera. 


HE modern camera is a marvelous 

little instrument, capable of produc- 
ing beautiful work under difficult condi- 
tions with what, to we old timers who 
have grown gray in the pursuit of pic- 
tures, seems almost incredible 
ease. But sometimes I think that 
the younger generation of photog- 
raphers are handicapped, by the 
very nature of their equipment, 
in attaining a really comprehen- 
sive knowledge of many valuable 
photographic fundamentals. 

Before the days of “make ’em 
tiny and blow ’em up” the ear- 
nest seeker after real photographs 
had to carry about forty pounds 
of equipment, but included in 
that burden was a good old view 
camera which could teach one 
more about certain essentials of 
photography than the modern 
fellow can assimilate by reading 
half a dozen books. 

About every so often some 
aspiring novice comes to me and 
says, “Say Fellow, what’s all this 
stuff about focal length? Whadda 
they mtean by that stuff, anyhow?” 
I used to sit down and go into 
a long verbal dissertation upon 
whatever the subject might be, 
saying nothing that the seeker after 
knowledge had not read half a dozen 
times and not saying it as well as it had 
been written. I usually failed to make the 
point clear enough so that it would be 
remembered. One day there came an 
inspiration when some such question was 
propounded. I dragged out the old view 
camera! 

Possibly the question has to do with 
focusing. The camera is set up, the shut- 
ter opened, and the student turns the 
focusing knob back and forth until he 
sees the image sharp on the groundglass. 
Then all we need demonstrate is that 
there is a definite point of bellows ex- 
tension where objects at given distances 
are sharply in focus and the student 
knows the meaning of the focusing scale 
on his hand camera. He knows because 
he has done it himself and because he 
has seen the results of correct and in- 
correct setting of the lens in relation to 
the focusing screen. Having seen, he re- 
members. 

Having learned how to focus on an 
object, it is but a step to learn the effect 
of increasing or decreasing the diaphragm 
opening to shorten or lengthen the field 
of focus. When he sees that the picket 
fence is all blurred when the house is in 
focus at f 4.5 but that by stopping down 
to f 16 he can bring them both into sharp 
focus, then and then only, do the various 
diaphragm openings begin to mean some- 
thing more than a lot of vague theory 
which has something to do with shutter 


speeds in the calculation of exposure. 

Likewise, when he sees the image be- 
come less brilliant on the focusing screen 
as the opening is decreased, he learns 
the reason for allowing the shutter to 





With the view camera set up and shutter open the student 
himself operates the focusing knob and studies the effects. 





Relation of image size to focal len th, and 
results of stopping down are clearly seen. 


remain open longer at the smaller stops 
in order to admit an adequate amount 
of light to make the exposure. He is now 
well on his way to an intelligent use of 
the diaphragm openings as an aid in com- 
posing his pictures, to include what he 
wants and to exclude that which is un- 


Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


DIXIE 


Beach snapshots are perhaps the most common of all. .. Some 
pause to pay tribute to one of the best we have seen, from the privat 
. The shot was made by photograph 
O'Reilly, of the famous New York team of Gray-O’Reilly, while D 
vacation at San Juan, Porto Rico. His lovely subject: Miss Dixie i 


album of John F. O'Reilly. . 









desirable. The diaphragm hes @ 
useful adjunct, rather than a dis 
contrivance made for the sole y 
confusing him. 

Focal length? That’s where i 
boy really shines! In the view cama 
put in a 5” lens and call attentic a 
amount of bellows extension nes 
to focus, note the height of a give 
on the groundglass, the amountil 
included (angle, if you wish), an 
approximate depth of focus. The 
put in a 15” lens and find that the} 
must go out about 15 inches to focusu 
the same object as before, that our 
image is 3 times the height j 
with the 5” lens and that 6 
gle of view is much more} 
and our depth of focus 
shallow. - 

We can leave our student} 
ing with the various lense 
by the time we have transf 
that batch of films from the 
to the wash tank, he will 
focused on half a dozen obj 
with the various —a n 
matter of focal length ang 
of view is no longer a myst 
him. He will have had visu 
dence that a lens of too shor 
length for a certain size of 
will fail to cut sharply % 
corners of that plate and hi 
know why a 10” lens w 
work on a 6” bellows. 

Perhaps our student y 
know more about lensesay 
and why is an anastigmat 
instance. We put an uncom 
lens on the view camera, fot 
some object (a prepara 
best) with horizontal and vertieg 
of equal strength. When he sg “ad 
either the horizontal or the vertical 
are sharp clear to the edges of : 
while those of the opposite directi¢ 
blurred at the edge of the plate hi 
know what astigmatism is. Then hi 
understand that “an” means “f e 
when we put an anastigmat lens ¢ 
camera and let him see both’ the 
zontal and the vertical lines sha 
to the edge of the plate. In thes 
we can show how an uncorrentill 
lens can not focus straight lines ona 
plate but is likely to put a decided 
on those straight lines near the ed 
the picture. Incidentally, we cam 
demonstrate that by stopping dow 
cheap lens we can get a flat field free! 

(Continued on page 101) ~~ 
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by John F. O'Reilly 
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Photographed at the Cleve- 
land Society for the Blind... by 





Alex Silverberg, of Cleveland 


Photographed at the Spalding 
School for Crippled Children, 
by Grace H. Kelley, Chicago 
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The true spirit of companionship has 
pn brilliantly emphasized by sub- 
fMinating the identity of the charac- 
+-. engaging them in some 

fal activity, and most of all, by 
bing away all other signs of life 


(Additional Data on Page 68) 








Swans . .. by Hans Zell- 
ner, Brussels, Belgium 
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Kittens ... by Doris E. 
Wright, Middleboro, Mass. 
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Dr Dietz, Germany 





Turtle Doves .... by Erno 
Vadas, Budapest, Hungary 
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When the subject is doubled the work 
is quadrupled, or thus it seems to the 
photographer who must patiently wait 





until both of his subjects are at their 
best... Hence really good "pair 
Photographs,” like those shown here, ‘siiien. tothienads all 


ae very rare and doubly appealing hammer, Berlin, Germany 

















(For Technical Data see Page 68) 














Homework .... by. 
R. I. Nesmith, Rye, N. Y. 














The picture of a girl reading is 
typical of the type of photographs 
people take at parties "for the fun of it” 


* 





While at the beach, the photographer 
made up his companion’s knees with 
lipstick and two pairs of sun glasses. 
These delightful caricatures resulted 
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The Knees’ Outing. . . by 
F. P. Taylor, Llanerch, Pa. 














| Aseries of photographic master- 
= pieces by Paul Bell,Oshkosh, Wis. 


* 


Through a process somewhat too 
| advanced for most amateurs (see 
" page 68), photographer Bell has 
| given his prints all the artistry 
| and delicacy of fine etchings 
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Acting 
Temperamental 











Introducing the latest discovery of Pop PHoTo‘s 
alert Salon Editor: young Billy Krueger, aged 3%, 
who makes his first professional appearance on 
these pages . .. Our congratulations to the parents 
of this talented youngster... Mr. and Mrs. Harland 
Krueger, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and a $50.00 
bonus to Mrs. Krueger, who personally staged, 
directed and made the accompanying photographs 


(Additional Data on Page 68) 








Miss Carola Rust, prominent photographer of New 
York, invades the privacy of her bathroom to cap 
ture this prize winning candid shot... . Her subject? 
Eugene Hutchinson, likewise a prominent pholo¢ 
rapher ... Her Prize: first place in the 2nd Leica Inter 
national Show . .. Her husband: Eugene Hutchinsom 
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DRESSING UP 


YOUR PRINTS 


by NESTOR BARRETT 


Your favorite photographs look their best 





when handsomely mounted. The author de- 
scribes in detail an easy way to mount them. 


ing last summer you may have 

spent some time in one or another 
of the leading museums admiring a pho- 
tographic exhibit. If so, you were prob- 
ably impressed by the handsomely 
mounted prints on the walls. 

Why not give the best of your own 
vacation photos the advantage of equally 
fine mounting? It’s easy to do, and you'll 
be amazed at the transformation it works, 
the pep and sparkle it adds even to your 
favorite picture. You never find a pro- 
fessional photographer delivering an un- 
mounted print. He knows that proper 
presentation is half the battle, and that 
a-good job of mounting will make a com- 
monplace picture look like a master- 
piece. You too, can have professionally 
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S A PART of your vacation wander- 
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Diagram showing, left, an easy method of 
determining the correct position of the 
print on the mount and, right, the dimen- 
sions for an 8xi0 print on a 14x18 mount. 


mounted prints by following a few simple 
instructions. 

In order to get started have your best 
negatives enlarged to 8 x 10 or some 
other suitable size. You can do this 
yourself or have it done. If the latter, 
tell the photographer to leave off the 
white border around the edge. The 
mount takes its place and you will only 
have to trim it off anyway. 

Before you can do any fine mounting 
you must have the proper tools and 
materials. Here is the list of necessary 
articles. Lots of time and disappointment 
will be saved if you have them at hand 
before Starting. 

1 Rubber cement. This must be the 

especially prepared for photographic 
we. Cheap cobbler’s cement will not do 
% it leaves brown stains on the mount. 

2 Supply of mounting board. This 
should be bought from a_ photographic 

er as it is made especially for photo- 


A piece of cardboard is placed in position 
on the mount and together they are turned 
over carefully to facilitate countersinking. 





With one hand pressed on the mount to 
prevent slipping the sinking tool is run along 
the edge of the smaller card beneath. 


The trimmed print is placed face down on 
an old newspaper and a thin, even coat 
of rubber cement applied with a flat brush. 


Showing the method of mounting by first 
placing the print in exact position on the 
mount with the aid of two sheets of wax 
paper laid over the cemented mount. 


The mounted print is titled and signed. 


graphic use. Size 12 x 15 and 14 x 18 
are standard for 8 x 10 prints, while 16 
x 20 is standard for larger ones. Try 
and get the kind of board which is cream- 
colored on one side and white on the 
“other. Buff and sepia prints should be 
mounted on the cream surface of the 
mounting stock and the white side used, 
of course, for black-and-white prints. 

3. Small brush for spreading cement. 
One at least an inch wide is necessary. 

4. Transparent wax paper. The ten 
cent store kind used for wrapping sand- 
wiches will do. 

5. Card trimmer or sharp knife for 
cutting cardboard mats is indispensable. 

6. Supply of old newspapers. 

7. A drawing board or piece of plate 
glass. 

8. Quantity of cheap cardboard; the 
kind printers call chip board will do. 

9. Plate sinking tool. This can be 
made from an old drum stick, shortened 
and with the head sanded down until 
it is rounded off. It can also be of cel- 
luloid or metal, the object being to have 
an instrument the end of which is about 
3%” in diameter, hard, smooth, and 
rounded, and that is long enough to be 
grasped firmly in the hand. 

10. Ruler. A long one will be more 
convenient to use. 

11. Some clean cloth. 

12. Lead pencils, one soft for border 
lines and one medium for signature and 
title. 

Now, having on hand a selection of 
your best prints, enlarged and trimmed 
to the size you want, you are ready to 
start the job of mounting. The first 
thing you must determine is in what po- 
sition you want to place the print »on 
the mount. This is done by a very sim- 
ple rule. If the print is to be mounted 
horizontally—that is with its long side 
parallel with the width of the mount—lay 
the long side of the print on the width 
of the mount and divide the distance 
from the end of the print to the edge of 
the mount by two. This gives the space 
to be left at the sides and top. 

For example, let us suppose we are 
mounting an 8 x 10 print on a 14 x 18 
mount. We lay the 10” edge of the print 
along the 14” width of the mount. This 
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leaves 4”, half of which is 2”, the dis- 
tance to be left at the two sides and top 
of the print. If the print is to be mounted 
vertically, lay its width parallel with the 
mount width and follow the same rule. 
The accompanying diagram shows the 
method in graphic form. The space at 
the bottom, of course, automatically takes 
care of itself. 

Take one of the pieces of cheap card- 
board and trim so as to make it about 
1%” larger all around than the print 
(9 x 11). Lay this on the face of the 
mounting card and center it in exactly 
the same position the print will occupy. 
Now lift the two together, being careful 
not to let the cardboard slip, and place 
them face down upon the drawing board 
or glass sheet. 

Applying a firm pressure with the left 
hand to the back of the mount so it will 
not slip, run the plate sinking tool around 
the edge of the cardboard which can be 
located by “feel” through the back of 
the mount. It is best to run it around 
lightly at first, applying more pressure 
later after a groove has been made in 
which to run the tool. As soon as this 
operation is completed lift the mount 


from the cardboard and it will be found - 


to have acquired a beautiful plate sunk 
appearance on its front surface. Now 
measure off 2” from the sides and top, 
making small dots with a pencil for 
guides, and you are.ready to apply the 
rubber cement. r 

Half the secret of good mounting is in 
applying the cement properly. Lay the 
print face down on some old newspapers 
and with the brush apply a coat of ce- 
ment evenly over the whole back being 
sure to get the edges and corners well 
covered. Apply a similar coat to the 
mount, allowing it to spread about 1%” 
beyond the marks you have made indi- 
cating the position of the print. After 
the cement on both print and mount has 
dried lay two sheets of wax paper over 
the cemented portion of the mount (the 
wax paper does not stick to the cement) 
so that their edges meet and lap over 
about 14” in the center of the cemented 
area. Lay the print on top of the wax 
paper, placing it in position with the aid 
of the pencil marks which are visible 
through the wax paper. After getting 
the print in position hold one half firmly 
with left hand and with the right jerk 
the wax paper from underneath the 
other half of the print. Give this side 
of the print a few light rubs with the 
hand to be sure it is stuck, then remove 
the other piece of wax paper from the 
opposite side. Now take the clean cloth 
and rub the print from the center out. 
toward the corners, applying pressure to 
the edges to be sure good contact is se- 
cured at all points. A rubber roller 
would be useful but is not necessary. 

After the print is stuck to the mount 
and all the surplus cement has been 
worked out from under the edges, wipe 
the mount with a cloth. The surplus ce- 
ment will roll up in little balls and can 
be easily brushed off the surface of the 
mount. It will be found that the cloth 


will not remove the cement which col- 
lects against the very edges of the print. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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JOHANN HEINRICH SCHULZE 





THE FIRST CLEAR RECORD WE 
HAVE OF MAN FINDING THAT 
CHEMICALS ARE SENSITIVE TO Ligur 
IS THAT. IN 1727 SCHULZE A 
GERMAN PHYSICIAN ACCIDENTLY 
THAT SILVER COMPOUNDS WERE 
ZZP SENSITIVE TO LIGHT- 
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SCHULZE WAS INTERESTED 
IN THE EFFECT, AND MADE 
NOTES ON HIS EXPERIMENTS - 
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WAS — REMOVED FROM 
SCHULZE'S BOTTLES THE 
EXPOSED PARTS WERE DARK- 
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TARTING with this issue, Poputar 

PHOTOGRAPHY will present this month- 

ly cartoon feature entitled History of 

Photography. Each month a new cartoon 

will appear, setting forth consecutive and 

distinct forward steps in photographic 
history. 

Our cartoonist, Forrest C. Sagendorf 
is the able assistant of E. C. Segar, crea- 
tor of the famous Popeye comic strip and 
animated movie cartoons. 

Mr. Sagendorf was born in Wenatchee, 
Washington, twenty-two years ago, but 





Sagendorf at work on one of the cartoons. 








has lived in Santa Monica, California, 
for the past seventeen years. He attended 
high school in Santa Monica and has been 
with Mr. Segar for the past four years. 

Both the famous creator of Popeye, and 
Mr. Sagendorf, are enthusiastic camera 
fans. The latter owns three cameras, a 
Zeiss Miroflex, a Voigtlander that uses 
No. 120 roll film, and a 5 x 7 view camera. 
Incidentally, the accompanying picture of 
Mr. Sagendorf at work on one of the 
historical photographic cartoons, Was 
taken by himself. 

The cartoon next month will illustrate 
the principles of the camera obscura 
will trace its history. 

We think that Mr. Sagendorf is to 
commended for his industry in the difi- 
cult task of accurately compiling the 
mass of historical information necessaly 
for the cartoons. 

He has presented the subject matter it 
an exceedingly refreshing manner 
tickles our sense of humor and at fhe 
same time injects, quite painlessly, a neat 
quantity of valuable information. : 

To the best of our knowledge, this 5 
the first time that such a pictorial, ca 
densed history of protography has ev 
been published. 

We hope you will like our new feature 
drawn exclusively for PopuLar PHOT 
RAPHY.— 
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aking Your Movie Titles 


by ORMAL |. SPRUNGMAN 


Photographs by the Author 


The author tells how to build inexpensive, easily 
made equipment, and suggests some new title ideas. 


OTHING is more disturbing than 
listening to the excess verbiage of 
a fellow projectionist while he is 
screening last summer’s untitled, and 
ysually unedited, vacation films. While 
audiences have become accus- 
tomed to professional talkies, home groups 
gill seem to prefer their amateur reels in 
lence with well-worded titles to help 
e continuity. 
cing those titles is not so diffi- 
cult, and winter is an excellent time to 
put the finishing touches on last sum- 
mer’s crop of film. The wording should 
he brief, yet expressing a complete 
thought in language understandable even 
by a 12-year-old. Avoid trite phrases, 
such as Came the dawn, etc., substituting 
sentences that really explain an unfilmed 
part of the film story and, at the same 
time, hint of some of the scenes to come. 
Titles are also handy accessories for tying 
together indifferent sequences without 
losing the story thread. 

Before titles can be created, a medium 
must be provided for setting up and film- 
ing the finished work, and that medium 
isatitle board. Several commercial titling 
devices are on the market, but for those 
who like to tinker a homemade titling 
gadget can be built easily and at little 
cost. 

The titler illustrated in this article con- 
sists simply of a 4-foot wooden base, at 
one end of which an architect’s drawing 
hard is mounted upright with bolts and 
angle iron. Ai the opposite end a support 
is built for the camera so that the lens 
may be used at its closest working dis- 
tance, which, in this case, is 2 feet. The 
tile board, however, should be designed 
according to the size and focus of the 
camera, and finished off with a dead black 
paint or stain. 

After the exact center of the title board 
in relation to the camera lens has been 
determined as an aid in lining up title 
cards, the cards themselves should be 
selected. Glossy surfaces usually create 
bad reflections under photoflood light, 
while even some of the duller surfaces 
will cause ink to run. If reversal film is 
wed, black or dark gray cover stock, 
chosen with the help of a paper sales- 
man, will be found most suitable for 
White ink lettering. This paper may be 

in large size sheets and cut 
down to a uniform 10” x 13”. As both 
sides of the card can be used for titles 
a cost will be about two cents 

If titles are hand-set with printer’s type 
ad proofs are pulled, white paper can 
be employed along with positive film to 

reduce film and title costs. 

& movie makers who dislike plain 


backgrounds, photographic en- 
largements are ideal when 
printed darker than usual on a 
non-gloss surface. Sufficient 
footage on the background 
should be exposed to cover all the titles 
at hand, and then the film must be re- 
wound in the darkroom and rethreaded 
in the camera to receive the title inscrip- 
tion for a double exposed effect. 

Moving backgrounds are also possible 
by filming outdoor action in keeping with 
the theme of the movie, shooting the 
titles on the same film strip after it has 
been rewound or by pasting letters on 
clear glass and photographing the scene 
through the glass. Considerable experi- 
menting with lighting may be necessary 
to insure best results when using the 
title board and for test purposes only a 
few frames need be exposed. 

For dressing up short titles, humorous 
cutouts from newspapers and magazines, 
particularly comic strips, are often handy. 
Paper cutouts of moose and deer are also 
pertinent in a wildlife film and serve the 
same purpose as an insignia on a per- 
sonal film title. 

Very few movie cameras are equipped 
to give professional-looking fadein and 
fadeout effects. Yet this little trick is 
easily made possible under artificial illu- 
mination by controlling the lights them- 
selves. By running the movie camera 
focused on an unlighted title, and then 
bringing up illumination to full intensity 
by means of a rheostat, the fadein is 
accomplished. The fadeout is merely the 
reverse of this. Where no rheostat is 
handy, drawing the lights away from the 
title while filming gives the same effect. 
Decreasing the lens aperture to its small- 
est stop also produces a fair fadeout. 

Title writing methods are practically 
without limit. You can etch your wording 
on wet sand or mud, or write it with chalk 
on a child’s school slate. Clear glass 
panes and frosted windows also are good. 
Some use ten cent store modeling clay 
and cake decorators for fancy effects, 
while others, notably home workshop 
fans, have found that jig-sawed letters 
and the kiddies’ play blocks furnish ex- 
cellent titling aids. 

Numerous titles can be shot right on 
the spot without preliminary preparation. 
Every state and national park, for in- 
stance, has its billboards describing van- 
tage points. Every town has its signposts. 
By introducing a closeup of a sign, read- 
ing, Whozits Lake, and then panoraming 
slowly to right or left to include a distant 
shot of the lake, you describe the scenic 
spot more quickly and uniquely than 
any home movie commentator could ever 
hope to do with monologue.—f 


The titling stand with camera and title mounted. 


signs are often appropriate. 


sand has many possibilities. 


Paper silhouettes are effective. 





Light Control Unit For Photofloods 


A picture layout demonstrating the use of sequence photography as the means of telling a story pic- 
torially. The author, with his series of step photos, gives complete instructions for the assembly of 
a current control unit which can be constructed by any amateur. The first four pictures across the top 
show the various parts used to make the unit. Pictures 5, 6, and 7 show the assembly of these parts; 8, 
9, 10, and I! show clearly the wiring; 12, 13, and 14 illustrate the finished accessory and the results of 
its operation. Stan Jenkins explains, in the accompanying article, how these descriptive pictures were made. 








SEQUENCE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by STAN JENKINS 


Pictures in series, or "step photos,” tell a clear, com- 
plete story in themselves. To illustrate his system the 
author prepared the clever layout on Light Control. 


telling still pictures in sequence 
for education, entértainment, or 
business are boundless. This article, 
while it deals largely with the method of 
photographic presentation, illustrates and 
describes the making of a current con- 
trol unit for photofloods as an example 
of applied, creative sequence photog- 
raphy. a 
Sequence pictures have a field of their 
own. Picture magazines use them to tell a 
complete news story. The example shown 
here serves as complete instructions for 
the assembly of a much needed piece of 
photographic equipment. Through the 
-means of projection they fill a definite 
need in business, education, and enter- 
tainment without conflict with movies. 
It is quite simple to effectively project 
sets of still pictures by reflection or by 
traasparencies, and the flexibility of the 
separate pictures makes it a simple mat- 
ter for educators, entertainers, or sales- 
men to adjust the sequence or to add or 
delete certain pictures to suit their par- 
ticular purpose. 


Ts: opportunities for making story- 


The potential value in “still” projec- 
tion seems to have been sadly neglected. 
There are probably three main reasons 
for this state of affairs. We have been car- 
ried away by the novelty of the movies; 
the quality of the slides seems to have 
become progressively more wretched; the 
supposed sequence has been scarcely ap- 
parent—too much mental jumping about 
in place of the smooth continuity the 
movie-makers have so highly developed 
and taught us to expect. There is more 
to it than just a lot of separate pictures, 
however good or bad these may be in- 
dividually. 

However, I look for a revaluation and 
a wide revival of the use of sequence still 
pictures. This is being brought about 
first, by the demand of the public for pic- 
tures; second, by the great strides made 
in the development of photography and 
especially of color transparencies in the 
35 mm. and other sizes of color film; and 
third, by the fact that still pictures in 
sequence permit the unhurried study of 
“action” and progression. 

How often have you been amazed, on 
viewing a movie the 
second or third 
time, to find «so 
many things you 
missed completely 
on the _ previous 
viewings? The fleet- 
ing flash of the 
movies is altogether 
suitable for enter- 
tainment purposes 
but is it the last 
word in all picture 
projection, especial- 
ly in the more seri- 
ous projects? 

Still pictures can 
be studied individ- 
ually and collec- 
tively and you can 
check back for a 
better understand- 
ing of the whole 
subject, regardless 
of its nature. Test 
that out on the page 
of pictures herewith. 
You will find that 


Jenkins carefully plans 
each photo for his ser- 
ies. Here he is shown 
making picture No. 12 
(see opposite page}. 


The author and his view camera. 


the various individual pictures gradually 
fuse into one extraordinarily clear and 
completely interconnected mental picture! 
You see the idea. You understand it. 
You do this quickly. What a priceless 
medium and principle for educators and 
advertisers! 

It seems that we are seeing today 
“only the beginning” of the photographic 
presentation of instructional material 
through the medium of still pictures in 
sequence. By employing some of the 
ideas of the Hollywood movie makers, 
show-men, display n, artist-designers, 
and salesmen there seems no reason why 
the “still” man will not find his camera 
to be an illustrative instrument worthy 
of the biggest ideas he can throw upon 
his mental screen. 

Analysis of any article, process, or 
subject, however simple its nature, will 
reveal many interesting and instructive 
sequence picture possibilities. Anyone 
can use a camera in this way for both 
pleasure and profit. It will be seen that 
the method of using analytical, detailed, 
close-up step photos in logical sequence 
not only quickly conveys a clear under- 
standing of a subject, but provides exam- 
ples for the use of photography in many 
fields. This has also been well illustrated 
by other contributors to recent issues of 
PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY. . 

The “seeing eye” does not always wait 
to find a ready-made scene but sees a 
picture on the screen of the mind. The 
picture is then constructed, or set up, 
and photographed. It isn’t just a lucky 
snap-shot. It is made by. following a 
procedure defined by the term Creative 
Photography. Even a ready-made scene 
or subject can be viewed from various 
angles and often with different lighting, 
at different times, and with various back- 
grounds and accessories. The resulting 
negative and print can, of course, be fur- 
ther altered and controlled by filter, lens, 
film, developer, printing, paper, etc. 

In the sequence photographs showing 
the assembly of a current control unit 
the first four pictures across the top of 
the layout show the parts comprising the 
switch. Pictures 5-6-7 show the assem- 
bly of these parts, pictures 8-9-10-11 
show the wiring and operation, and pic- 
tures 12-13-14 show the results of the 

(Continued on page 81) 








With a Kodak Retina, f 5.6 at 1/50 sec., H. Jackson, Hull, England, submits 
Miss Margie Lou Walker, Hollywood, Calif., this picture of sand ripples. Made 
made this picture of a boy and his dog. with a V.P. Kodak, 1/25 sec. at f 22. 


The star pictures have 

been selected, not 

i “ . i om 

quaity, Dur because With his 21/4.x3'4, Nagel folding camera, ama. 

of their broad Interest. teur Thomas Galvin, New York City, onal 
another amateur fan on the library plaza, — 


Pictures From 


hy a », & O ur R ea d ers : 


A. C. Whittaker, San Diego, Calif., caught 

this black leopard “unlaxing.”’ Made with a 

35mm. Weltini, f 6.3, 1/25 sec., on Finopan. 
Left: A night shot by W. J. Freund, 
Wausau, Wis. Made with a Bantam 
Special, 3 minutes at f 2.8 on Super-X, 


Below: John G. Despeaux, Baltimore, 
Md., took this jo soccer picture 
with a Kodak Vollenda at /4.8, 1/150 
second, on Eastman Panatomic film, 


Below: Silhouette 
by C.W.Schulz, Sup- 
erior, Wis., taken 
at 4 p.m. 1/100 
sec. at f i6 on 
Pienachrome f il m. 


This splendid action picture, “Rope Jumping in the 
Clouds,” by William C. Miller of Bloomington, Ind., 
has been selected by POPULAR PHOTOG HY as 
the second best picture cf the month. It was made 
with an Eastman Bantam Special, 1/500 second at f 4. 








Afine photograph by William H. Wagoner, Jr., This print has been selected by POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY as the 
Merchantville, N.J. Taken with Kodak 620 0n asant | a etlin “ y as the 

3 g picture of the month. It was taken by Frank Dedek, 
Eastman Verichrome film, f 11 at 1/25 second. Detroit, Mich., with a Zeiss Dominar camera, 1/25 p= SEA at f 4.5. 


Left: Still life taken by 
Mrs. B. T. Broome, Knoxville, 
Tenn. with a No. 3 Kodak Spe- 
cial and portrait attachment. 


Right: Walter Gottlieb, New 
York City, caught his little 
sister candid camera-ing with 
her Univex. Walter used a 
Kodak 620, 1/50 sec. at f 11. 


Left: With a 9x12cm. Voigt- 
lander Authur Buckwalter, 
Upland, Calif., photographed 
these shoes using sunlight 
and a cardboard reflector. 


Lower right: Paul Dorsey, 
urbank, Calif., took “Elbow 

Bender” with a Contax 

1/25 sec. at f 8 using a 

red filter and Super-X. 


Below: An intimate moment re- Below: With a box Brownie 
corded by Harold Swartz, Chelsea, No. 2, K. L. Crockett, Vegre- 
Mass., with a Kodak, 12 seconds ville, Alb., made this odd angle 
: exposure, using stop f 11. shot, on a fire tower ladder. 











Portraits at Home 
by Walter Buchler 





No quite happy over portrait studies 
i you’ve made of members of your 
family and your friends? Yet you 
checked exposure! The negatives were 
technically okay? And still those por- 
traits jar your eye unpleasingly! 

Then very likely you could profitably 
use a professional photographer’s tips on 
pose, makeup, and dress. 

The most important factor in a woman 
subject’s dress is the line—the simpler 
the line, the better, for simplicity is al- 
ways advantageous in a portrait. Light 
colors are better than dark as they re- 
produce better on the photograph. Hats 
are usually not advisable, for they change 
with every season. 

Beautiful furs very often enhance the 
portrait just as they do in life. Some 
women, though, like to be pictured with 
lots of jewelry—with the result that in 
some cases you cannot see the face for 
the jewels. True, a little jewelry is be- 
coming for portrait photography. Brace- 
lets are an advantage as they flatter the 
wearer’s wrist, but nine times out of ten 
the unadorned throat-line is much more 
graceful than with a necklace. 

Makeup is allowable, but should be 
used with special régard to what the lens 
will reproduce on the negative. Too 
white a powder is inadvisable, since it 
photographs with ghastly effect. A warm 
color usedjin small quantities serves the 
purpose very well. Very little rouge 
should be used. 

That is the advice given the home por- 
trait worker by Miss Dorothy 
Wilding, a world famous Eng- 
lish portrait photographer. 

Miss Wilding urges that 
poses be taken in as natural a 
manner as possible. Most diffi- 
cult subjects are children. 
They must be handled differ- 
ently than adults and by one 
who has unlimited patience 
and the ability to gain and 
hold their interest. 

Not far behind in difficulty 
are bridal pairs, who are so 
taken up with the wedding 
that they are unable to con- 
centrate on the photograph. 


Here’s encouragement for 
our fair readers: 
Dorothy Wilding employs 


forty girls in her studio. She 
finds that they are eminently 
good for portrait photography 
—extremely quick, very atten- 
tive to detail, and ultra-con- 
scientious. And besides, many 
women much prefer to be 
taken by a woman photogra- 
pher, because a woman under- 
stands what her subject’s ap- 
pearance should be — hair, 
clothes, etc. And a woman 


sitter will accept many more 
suggestions along these lines 
from a sympathetic member of 
her own sex!—f 





“But Daddy! 





Letters to 











the Editor 








Dear Sir: 

... Being an art student, I have always 
admired and appreciated works of fine art. 
Recently I have learned to admire good 
photographic works. I do not agree with 
the statement “Photography can never be 
art.” [The writer is quoting a statement 
made by Rockwell Kent and mentioned in 
Candid Shots, Dec., 1937. Ed.] 

Not all photography, however, can be 
called art.. News photography, for in- 
stance, is not art. Nor would I call 
ordinary snapshots art, unless... by ac- 
cident one happens to get something good. 
But a photograph like, for instance, the 
cover of this month’s issue of your maga- 
zine [December, 1937] or some of the 
pictorial photos reproduced in its_ pages, 
certainly is art. It may be mechanical 
but it is art all the same. 

To produce such pictures, the idea must 
be carefully thought out _ beforehand. 
Only persons with artistic ability will do 
this successfully and produce a photo- 
graph that can be called a work of art. 
Photographic art, however, is mechanical. 
The pressing of the shutter... may not 
be any more mechanical than the wielding 
of an artist’s brush or pencil, but the 
production of a photograph certainly is 


mechanical. 
JOHN W. PELECH, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


Ed. We would not necessarily call all 
products of the brush, art, either. You 
will undoubtedly be interested in the 
article about Ivan Dmitri appearing on 
page 10 of this issue. 


— i — 
Dear Sir: 

. Since I am a subscriber, it appears 
unnecessary to tell you I enjoy your mag- 
azine immensely, but I do wish to state 
my opinion in this small storm which has 
arisen about printing nudes. Keep on 
printing them. Good taste has been used 
throughout. Nudes are a recognized, diffi- 
cult, and beautiful part of the art of 
photography and need no apology... 
don’t apologize for them to those wh 
seem to feel that their children’s char- 
acters will be affected adversely by them. 
That is a question for the parents con- 
cerned. My children are free to look at 
my books and I hope to train them to see 





without visible light.”’ 


- Jimmy was just experimenting with 
infra-red photography. You know, making pictures 





the difference between nudes in repu 
magazines such as yours and those j 

smut magazines. Please don’t let Pi a 
“overnice”’ persons unbalance g wel 


rounded magazine. - 
. ARRY §. 
Marine Corpo tal 
San Diego, Calif, 


— — 
Dear Sir: ; 
Twenty-three of the thirty-ej 
of my life have been spent “ight Year 
raphy, and may I congratulate you oo 
you are the first editor of an magasi 
I’ve ever written) upon the publican: 4 
the best and most interesting magarin. 
it has been my privilege to read, F 
I believe every professional as well 
amateur will benefit by reading p a 
PHOTOGRAPHY. As for the “gy i] 
gals” that don’t like “Nudes” and “Hom 
pictures, or anything else to be found; 
your magazine, let ’em tear those Pictures 
and articles out, and they still haye 
oe eres ee ee 
You can’t please them all, bu 
doing a swell job of pleasing mont a 
And if it may rotons you, I’m filing aj 
my copies because they contai 
valuable information. x ntain 80 tie 
N. L. NEWT 
California, Boy 


— » — 
Dear Sir: 
Why don’t you continue to tell y 
to make handy gadgets as you did is a 
first few issues, and refrain from telling 
us about Terry and Fellig being free-lance 
photographers? Who cares about Terry 
—_ Ben mi son bag 2 not more articles 
S made a ome, i 
meat in them, not words. ra 
HERBERT L. KERR, 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
Ed. We think this issue ought 
ure up to your specifications. i 


— hr — 
Dear Sir: 


.- + No one could ask for a more co 

magazine. In your December icone 
complaints sent in by Mr. J. D. Stevens... 
and Mr. J. Bigelow, are further 
proof of the completeness of 
each issue. You can’t satisfy 
everyone without dissatisfy- 
ing some. That gives me an 
idea for a new use for oli 
razor blades, as trimmers for 
parts of unwanted pages... 
3 I kinda go for articles on the 
Free Lance” angle, so I'll adi 
my best wishes .. . for Mr. 
Downie, in return for his spler- 
did article on “Pinch-Hitting 
For a Staff News Cameraman’ 
. . - [This article appeared in 
the October, 1937, issue. Ed] 


HAROLD L. McCARTEN, 
Rockford, III. 


table 


nh ash 





Dear Sir: 


I keep Poprutar PHOTOGRAPHY 
on my desk at my office and 
in my home for reference,.: 
I have read many ma 
but never one that was mor 
helpful or instructive... 
your advertisers respo 
have had dealings with many 
of them. a 

GEO. R. SHEP 
Attorney, 
Newport, Tenn 









—p— 


Dear Sir: 
It might 
know that I am condu 
class in photography in 
college, and I am finding 
of the articles in the a 
of great interest and help 
the course. 
WM. G. KENNEDY, As 
Prof. Chem., New Yor 
State College for Teach 
ers, Albany, N.Y 


interest you 4 
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Avoid These Common Pitfalls 


by MARSHALL PERHAM 


Here are some hints on picture making that may spare you 


many disappointments as well as save you time an 


the ensuing list of pitfalls should be 

worth around five hundred dollars to 
you. It has cost me about that to isolate 
them, figuring ruined materials, bad jobs, 
and subsequent dissatisfied custom- 
ers, not to mention lost time. 

Let’s begin at the beginning— 
loading. This is where “ol’ debbil” 
dust gets busy. If you use cut film, 
the first thing to do is get your load- 
ing room dust-free. I have a special 
closet inside my darkroom where 
I do nothing but load. The table is 
covered with oilcloth; nothing is just 
as good. The floor is covered with 
oiled sawdust, and a large open pan 
of water absorbs much flying lint. 
No towels, paper or cloth, are there 
to throw off lint, and woe betide 
anyone with linty clothes who even 
peers in! I try never to go in, ex- 
cept in emergencies, except with a 
starched shirt, white ducks, and tennis 
shoes. Fussy? Maybe, but my negatives 
are clean. Are yours? 

Then, whether you use roll or cut, you 
should find a source of compressed air, 
such as the blower attachment of a vac- 
uum cleaner, or better still, at your auto 
service station, and blow out the inside 
of the camera bellows, being careful not 
to use too much pressure. Film holders 
should be blown out every time you re- 
load. Remember, those holders are bet- 
ter at catching dust than an air condi- 
tioning apparatus. 

Another thing, when handling film, be 
sure your hands are dry. In hot weather, 
soak them in brine, and then wash off 
the salt, and dry thoroughly before even 
looking at a film. It’s cheaper. Remem- 
ber, too, the cheapest investment a pho- 
tographer can make is in a manicure. 
All right, laugh, but my negatives are 
not scratched. 

Speaking of film holders, did you know 
that press holders—the double kind, such 
as used in a Speed Graphic—have an 
unsanded strip at the base over which 
you have to load and unload your film? 


[vee are interested in photography, 





Scratches on the shiny side of the 
negative can be reduced with art gum. 





Better sand that carefully with fine pa- 
per, and keep your negatives from get- 
ting scratched on the back. 

Now we are loaded. When pulling or 
replacing the slide, remember to keep it 





Plate holders and camera bellows should 
be dusted often with compressed air. 


straight—not one corner first—or the 
negative will acquire long, foggy stream- 
ers. 

There’s not sufficient space here to 
warn about pitfalls in making the shot, 
because I am only listing a few hints, not 
writing an encyclopedia. However, be 
sure your focusing scale is correct. Bet- 
ter test it, and save money. And is your 
case absolutely square? If you have 
dropped it at any time, you may find it 
isn’t. I dropped mine several months 





Wash glass enlarger slides with soap, 
then dry and polish with a chamois. 


ago, and thought my woes ended with a 
jammed shutter. Alas! I had a run of 
jobs that called for stopping down pretty 
well, and had occasion to go wide open. 
The small stop had saved me, but the 
wide aperture threw half my negative 
out of focus, due to the sprung case. 
Better check that. Open up wide, look 
at infinity on your ground glass, and see 
if all is sharp. 

Do you sometimes use long develop- 
ment to build contrast? If so, you’d bet- 
ter use a desensitizer in your developer. 
Yes, I’ve read the book, but I use one 
just the same, and consequently can de- 


money. 


velop two hours without a trace of fog 
when I want to. This is necessary only 
on scenes involving great distances or 
weak contrast, but when you have to 
use long development, you have, to and 
after about half an hour, chemical 
fog will begin to reduce your con- 
trast if you have no desensitizer, 
whereas if you have one, you can 
build indefinitely. Take your choice, 
book or fog. 

Undoubtedly, unless you are the 
luckiest photographer in the world, 
you have had bubbles on your nega- 
tives—clear spots on somebody’s 
nose that go black on the prints. The 
book says retouching solution and a 
sharp pencil will fix them. It does. 
I usually end up by putting my pen- 
cil through the negative, or my fist 





Sandpaper will smooth the rough base 
of wooden holders to prevent scratches. 


through a pane of glass. 

Before you go in for retouching, re- 
member life is short and sanity is pre- 
carious, at best. To repair your negative 
fairly well, and still maintain mental 
equilibrium, try a fine pen, lightly inked. 
If the spot to be retouched is a dense 
point in the negative, use India ink, if 
medium use red ink, if a light point use 
blue ink, and if very light let it alone. 
Retouching of technical flaws is becoming 
a thing of the past in even commercial 
work, but if you must, use ink. And if 
you go too deep on the negative spot 
up the print. 

Don’t throw away that scratched nega- 
tive! If the scratch is on the shiny side, 
you can reduce it by rubbing lightly 
with an art eraser. Light scratches on 
the emulsion side can also be reduced 
this way, and sometimes even bad ones 
can be eliminated by bleaching in any 
good solution used for reducing over- 
developed negatives, such as Farmer’s 
Reducer. A bad scratch on the emulsion 
side is, however, usually best eliminated 
by running, not walking, to the waste- 
basket, and depositing therein without 
ceremony or trumpets, the negative. 

A couple of printing hints: you can re- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Print Criticisms —— 


This service is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


F. H., Utica, N.Y.—A first glance at this 
picture somewhat confuses the beholder 
on account of the various elements fighting 
for attention. One wonders whether the 
center of interest is the girl or the radio 
receiver, or both. Part of this confusion is 
due to the background. Now, the back- 
ground does lend atmosphere to the setting, 
indicating that the picture was taken in 
the room of a short wave fan. But the main 


Photo by F. H. 


subject does not stand away from the 
background with sufficient separation. A 


good idea would have been to move the 
table and subject away from the wall, say 
6 or 7 feet, and place “ lights near the 
wall and behind the girl’s head and. the 
radio set. By focusing on the sitter, then, 
the background would be out of focus and 
the main part of the picture would be 
nicely separated from the ground because 
of these edge lights. It’s a good idea to 
treat background and main subject as sep- 
arate elements from the standpoint of pic- 
ture lighting, making the former subordi- 
nate to the latter in the finished picture. 
This makes the photograph more pleasing, 
and easier to comprehend at first glance. 
* * * 


J. G. C., Edwards- 
ville, Ill—A good 
indoor picture from 
the standpoint of ex- 
posure, but a rather 

or placing of the 

gure, which is 

crowded into the up- 

per portion of the 

print. You were too 

close to the desk and 

the white objects in 

the foreground de- 

. tract from the sub- 

Photo by J. G. C. sees Notice from the 

ighting on the face 

that the overhead illumination was too 

bright making a strong highlight on the 

nose. A reflector could have been used to 

throw more light on the face from a side 

angle and in that way there would not have 

been so much contrast between highlight 
and shadows. 


* 8 


W. G., Pittsburg, Kan.—Night pictures, 
when good, are generally interesting, as 
they portray scenes in a manner not so 
often photographed. In other words, most 
amateurs find it easier to take pictures in 
daylight, hence the great number of me- 
diocre snapshots. But, as you know, night 
pictures are not hard to make and this one 
of yours has much in its favor. The expo- 
sure was sufficient to give you more than 


Prints will not be returned. 


Photo by W. G. 


just signs and lighted windows. It shows 
some detail in the — in the fore- 
ound and even in the distant towers. 
at it needs'is a more definite skyline. 
Yes, that’s easy to get. Just set your camera 
up while it is still light and make a prelim- 
inary exposure of the scene. This will give 
you more detail in the sky. Then, without 
moving the camera, make your second ex- 
youre after dark when the lights have 
een turned on. The result will be similar 
to your print shown here except that the 
sky will be lighter and therefore show a 
defined skyline. 


Ed 


N. W., Philadelphia, Pa.—There is much 
to be said in favor of this charming 
portrait. Because of its excellence in cer- 


Photo by N. W. 


Left: A sketch show- 
ing a different crop- 
ping of the portrait. 


tain respects it is 

worth some comment 

which may be help- 

‘. ful to many. A very 

d ith the lighti ye wy Apa 
one wi e lighting, giving almost per- 
fect modeling to the face and a splendid 
quality to the neck scarf. The lack of de- 
tail in the dress itself is not objectionable 
but a fill-in light could have been used to 
some advantage. Perhaps it would have 
been well to strengthen the highlights in 


the eyes to give them a bit more gps, 
This could be taken care of in the 

After using a pair of picture find 
the print it seemed to show improvem 
with a slightly different cropping, 
is indicated by the small drawine «i 
appears with the portrait. Notice 
body has been tilted more to the 
more space has been included above 
head, and a | oe of the black dress has 
been cropped off. Also, the drawing indi 
cates that the upper corners of the pris 
have been darkened by burning in, 
making more prominent the center of in. 
terest. In portraiture it is not always pog. 
sible to reach an agreement as to : 
and local control, but we hope you wil 
another gee po een to the 
given and see if you note an improvement 
in the general effect. — 


*- * * 


F. McM., Greenport, N.Y.—This is 
usually fine outdoor silhouette and shows 
an intelligent understanding of camera 
angle. The subject matter is interesting ang 
has been well placed with respect to the 
cloud pattern which forms the background 
Again, the subject has been hel away 
from the exact center of the print, and more 
space has been’ retairied in front of the 


Photo by F. McM. 


figure as is proper. It might be a good idea 
to do some additional cropping on the pri 
without losing the general effect. 
two thirds of the black foreground could 
be removed, and half of the space between 
the rear wheel of the bicycle and the left 
in. The composition is then improved 
e center of interest is given more 
weight and balances nicely against the 
dark cloud in the upper right-hand corer 
of the print. Try this for yourself by 
ing out the portions of this cut 
couple of strips of white paper and 
difference it makes. 


* * 


C. R. P., Ashburnham, Mass.,—This is the 
type of subject which usually looks better 
to the eye than it does in a gt The eye 
has the benefit of color and third dimen- 
sion, both of which are lacking in the aver- 
age photograph. While the print is good 
from the standpoint of exposure and print 


# 


* + 


Photo by C. R. P. 


quality, it is almost too static to be inter 
esting to others. To you it probably recalg 
some incident in your motor trip, 
lacks sufficient subject interest to 
casual viewer. The two poles in 
ground help to give the eeling of depth to 
the scene but they also retard the eye # 
its attempt to travel down the road. Try 
an enlargement, and with a pair 

finders search for an interesting panel that 
eliminates the poles and part of the fore 
ground. 
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NEW midget size flash lamp, Super- 
flash No. 1, manufactured by the 
Wabash Photolamp Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has just crashed the market. ‘Thirty 
of these small bulbs can be contained in 
, man’s hat, while twelve fit easily into 
the coat pocket. . 

It is reported that exceptional results 
have been obtained when using it in con- 
junction with the new high speed films, 
such as, Super Press Pan, Super Plea- 
chrome Press, and Agfa Ansco’s new 
US Pan. 

Routine shots at 1/200 second produced 
brilliant, snappy negatives on these new 
films both at f 32 and f 45. Jack Price, 
feature writer for PopULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
made 12 exposures with two different 

Graphics at synchronized speeds 
up to 1/400 second. He reports not one 
negative undertimed, not one exposure 
lost, and every shot perfectly synchro- 
nized without pre-adjusting the synchro- 
nizers. 

Contax, Leica, and Exakta cameras 
were tried also, at different lens stops 
and speeds up to 1/500 second, with the 
same results. 

The flash of the Superflash No. 1 has 
been lengthened at its brightest point to 
provide a safety factor for synchroniza- 
tion. A blue safety spot, which turns pink 
on an imperfect bulb, warns against its 


use, 
Breakage is almost nil, because of the 
bulb’s tiny size, and a whole day’s assign- 





A hat holds 30 of the midget bulbs. 


ment can be carried in the photographer’s 
pockets. The new bulb is ideal for gen- 
eral news assignments, for portraits, high 
seed action shots, and for the “grab 
shots” of candid photography. —p 


Deadening Glossy Surfaces 


| omit polished objects, such as 
machinery, are difficult to photo- 
graph because of their strong reflections. 

commercial photographers use a 
lump of ordinary putty to tone down the 
gloss, rubbing it gently over the surface 

a brilliant reflection is visible, or 
wer the entire surface to make an even 

finish which photographs well.— 
Dustan, Moncton, N.B. 


it to prised 





Winning Pictures 


in $1000 Contest 








HE Medo Photo Supply Corporation’s 
$1,000 photographic contest drew 
more than four thousand entries from 
every state in the union, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Europe. Entries were divided into 
two classes, the Candid Class for pho- 
tographs taken with miniature cameras, 
and the Amateur Class for those taken 
with any other camera. In the opinion 
of the judges, the prints submitted re- 
vealed a high degree of artistic and 
technical competence in both classes. 

The pictures winning first place in 
each class are reproduced here. 





Fishing Castle, the winning*photograph 
in the Amateur Class netted $100 to 


Gustav Anderson of Amityville, L.1, 
N.Y. It was made at Rockland, Maine, 
in the late afternoon with a 9 x 12 cm. 
Linhof camera. Mr. Anderson used a 12” 
converted Cooke telephoto lens. It is in- 





Above: 
Amateur Class. 
winning 


FISHING CASTLE, winner in 
Left: FARM SCENE, 
picture in Candid Class. 


teresting to note that his lens was orig- 
inally a 7” lens and was converted into 
a 12” lens by inserting another element. 

Eastman commercial panchromatic cut 
film was used. The exposure was 1 sec- 
ond at f 64. 

Farm Scene, by Herbert G. Kehl of 
Brooklyn, New York, won the $100 first 
place in the Candid Class. The pic- 
ture was made on a farm in New Jersey. 
Mr. Kehl used a Leica equipped with a 
Summar f 2 lens and a K-2 filter. The 
exposure was 1/100 second at f 4.5 on 
panatomic film. 

A conclusion drawn from the contest 
was that amateurs now know consid- 
erably more about composition, lighting, 
and tonal values, than ever before.—e 








Comparison Chart 


For f Values | 





fl  fi.5 f20 f2.5 f28 [3.0 f3.5 f4.0 f4.5 [5.6 [6.3 {8.0 fil f16 f22 f32 
1024.0 455.0 256.0 164.0 140.1 114.0 838.4 64.0 50.7 32.6 25.9 160 85 40 2.1 1.0 
484.0 215.0 121.0 77.5 62.0 54.0 39.6 30.3 240 15.4 122 76 40 1.9 1.0 
256.0 114.0 64.0 41.0 828 285 210 160 126 82 65 40 21 1.0 
121.0 588 303 194 154 184 99 76 60 389 81 #19 10 
64.0 28.5 16.0 10.2 8.2 4 ee ae SS Se Ca 
39.7 17.7 10.0 6.4 5.1 ye ie. eae See See © ee 
31.4 14.0 7.9 5.0 4.0 35 26 20 16 10 
20.5 9.0 5.1 3.2 2.6 2.3 0 | 1.3 1.0 
16.0 7.1 4.0 2.6 2.0 1S: ‘Zs 34 
12.1 5.4 3.1 2.0 1.6 1.4 1.0 - 
9.0 4.0 2.2 1.4 1. 1. . 
7.9 3.5 2.0 1.3 1.0 much faster is an f 2.8 lens than an f 5.6 
63 28 16 10 lens? From the value (1.0) at the bottom 
4.0 1.8 1.0 
2.2 1.0 of the f 5.6 column go towards the left to 
1.0 


OW many times have you wanted to 

know, either for practical or argu- 
mentative reasons, the comparative values 
of the different f values, but could not get 
them because you did not know how to 
calculate them? Both there difficulties 
yield to the accompanying chart which 
gives the comparative values of all the 
common stops from f 1 to f 32. How 





the f 2.8 column where you find the value 
(4.0) which is the number times faster 
that the f 2.8 lens than the f 5.6 lens. 
Similarly we can see that referred to the 
same f 5.6 lens, or stop, that f 3 is 3.5, 
f 2.5 is 5, and f 2 is 7.9 times faster. All 
values in this chart are correct only to the 
first decimal point which is close enough 
for practical use—Harry Vinock, Beau- 
mont, Texas. 
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A = NEW Speed Graphic camera 
has been announced by the Folmer 
Graflex Corp., Rochester, N.Y. This camera, 
2% x 3% and with revolving back, offers 
an economy to those 
who desire the fea- 
tures offered by the 
Graphic. When 
equipped with cou- 
pled range finder and 
photoflash _synchro- 
nizer it affords the 
owner an extremely 
wide picture-taking 
range, either day or 
night. 

e camera pos- 
sesses all the regular 
Speed Graphic fea- 
tures in addition to the ones mentioned 
above. These include focal pee shutter, 
long bellows draw, eye-level view finder, 
wire frame finder and = t, risin 
and falling front, removable lensboard an 
interchangeable lenses either in barrel or 
mounted in between-the-lens shutters for 
photoflash work. The camera is now on 
display at your dealer’s store. 


A SHORT COURSE in news photography 
will be given at Kent Sate University, Kent, 
Ohio, by the ee ee of journalism, 
March 3, 4 and 5. It is open to editors, 
photographers, students in journalism, and 
others interested in photography from a 
news standpoint and will be directed by 
Prof. A. Clarence Smith, who organized 
and directed the first course of this kind 
last year at the paiversity of Oklahoma. 
The technique of hafdling all types of cam- 
eras, from miniature to portrait, demonstra- 
tions of picture taking, developing, and 
roblems Dy re to news photography will 
studied. Leading photographers will be 
the principal speakers, and Jack Price, 
author of “News Pictures,” will be the main 
speaker. For further details write to R. G. 
Miller, Dept. of Journalism. 


STAINLESS STEEL photographic develop- 
ing trays in 8 x 10 and 11 x 14 sizes are 
being made by the Columbian Enameling 
& Stamping Co., Inc., of Terre Haute, Ind. 
They are also making an 11% x 16 fixing 


cts. 
} 
! 





The New Graphic 


bath tank of the same material. This hypo 
tank is 5 inches deep. These stainless steel 
trays are, of course, impervious to hoto- 
graphic chemicals and will last a lifetime. 


EACH MONTH, Sports Illustrated and The 
American Golfer will award $20 in special 
prizes for the best sports photographs, 
scenic or action, submitted by contestants. 
In October, 1938, they will award grand 
prizes for the finest pictures submitted 
during the year. The contest is open onl 

to amateurs, and to non-subscribers as well 
as subscribers. For entry blanks write to 
the Photographic Editor, Sports Ilus- 
trated, Inc., 32 East 57th St., New York City. 


A NEW professional large size photoflash 
lamp, designated as Superflash No. 3, is be- 
ing manufactured by Wabash Photolamp 
Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. The total volume of 
illumination of this new size approximates 
3 times that of the No. 2 size. It is e ially 
designed and recommended for distance 
and large area shots, for high speed action 
shots, for commercial photography, and 
for use with focal - cameras. The new 
Superflash No. 3 lamps may be obtained 
from photo dealers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
is made by the Alfa 
Machine Co., 1305 N. 
Fourth St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., of their 
new all metal print 
trimmer. It is spot 
welded and riveted, 
always in perfect 
true, and its adjust- 
able squaring gauge 
is a great aid in producing uniform work. 
A self-adjusting clamp makes it possible to 
trim more accurately and holds curled 
prints flat and true. e self-honing tool- 
steel blade is mounted under spring ten- 
sion to prevent wear at the heel. The trim- 
mer will cut fabrics as well as paper and 
the blade needs no re-sharpening. A pat- 
ented trimming mask is supplied at slight 
extra cost to facilitate production of prints 
of identical size with even borders. A 
folder describing the trimmer will be sent 
by Alfa Machine Co. on request. 





Print trimmer 





Marvel tank po 
entirely of chemical 
resistant Bakelite 
and — designed 

daylight dev. 
ment. It discards the separate reel or Spod, 
the tank acting as its own self-containg 
reel. The cover has a wide funnel fy 
pouring in the fluids and a side port fy 
pouring them out. Both of these Openings 
are light-traps, made completely effectiy, 
by the blackness of the Bakelite. Furth, 
information may be had by writing to the 
manufacturer. 


THE LATEST Bargain List No. 1137, pub. 
lished by Willoughbys, 110 W. 32nd St, 
New York City, is just off the press, Ty, 
booklet contains a list of new, sh 

and used cameras, lenses, and accessorie; 
at money saving prices. A copy may lp 
obtained by writing direct to Willoughby: 


EMPLOYEES of the Newell-Emmett Con. 
pan: , Inc., advertising agency, recently 
eld an amateur photographic exhibiti 
of prints made by their own member, 
There are over 20 serious camera fans in 
the organization and the 80 entries wer 
placed on exhibit at their offices, 49 Rag 
34th St., New York City. The contest was 
judged by Dr. M. F. Agha, art director of 
Conde Nast publications and Paul Hollister, 
executive vice-president and publicity di. 

rector of R. H. Macy & Co. 


M-M Marvel Seite 


A PROFUSELY illustrated, 60 page book. 
let, “Developing and Printing ae Easy,” 
has just been published by Agfa Anse 
Corp. of Binghamton, N.Y. Covering all the 
poo of developing and printing, this new 

ooklet has been designed to serve as an 
instruction manual for the beginner an 
a reference for the advanced amateur. It 
lists at 25c and may be obtained from your 
photographic dealer or by writing Agh 
Ansco Corp. 


AN EXPOSURE meter of unusual vers- 

tility has just been placed on the market 

by Bickley Mfg. Co., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. It 
(Continued on page 90) 








Calendar of Photographic Exhibitions 



























































































































































ENTRIES 
ENTRY CLOSING|DATES OPEN TO THI 
SALON ADDRESS FEE | ;ibeup | DATE PUBLIC 
Des Moines 3rd Annual International Salon of|Leon H. Smith, Y.M.C.A., Des Moines, Jen. 1—Jan. 24 
Photography Iowa. unicipal Library 
i ibiti F. Wells, Esg., 65 Powis Road, Preston, 
se Open Photographic Exhibition at Migs wi a reston Jan. 31—Feb. 13 
ay B cee ram Wilmington Salon of Pho- 4 Sautter, P.O. Box 981, Wilmington, Feb. 7_Feb. 27 
_ |N. B. Cooper, Hon. Sec’ty., Camera Pic- 
2nd Indian International Salon of Photographic| torialists of Bombay, 53 Nicol Road, Bal- 5s. 4 Jan. 15 |March 1938 
Art lard Estate, Bombay, India. 
; -\Sec. A. Clyde F % -» we se 
ee on eee a ee en | 4 | Jan. 17 |Jan. 24—Jan. 29 
, ibiti i i bh Lei-|Hon. Exhibition Sec., H. Foscutt, 19 Don- 
~~ — wodlcanccncoe a = oe caster Road, Leicester, England. 4s. 4 Jan. 29 |Feb. 21—Mar. 12 
M. R Populaire, 18 rue de I’Egalite, 
5th International Salon at Charleroi........................ Charl ae + ae te ae 8 ie 4 Jan. 31 |Feb. 27—Mar. 13 
. Exhib. Sec., Mr. H. S. Ad: 40 
42nd Annual Exhibition of the South London| Stockwell Park Road, London, $.W. 9,| 1%. Jan. 31. |Feb. 19—Mar. 19 
Photographic Society England. per print 
Mr. R. C. » Hon. Exhib. Sec., The Cri 
33rd Annual Exhibition of the City of London) plegate ce Galton Leon, ‘Leadon, E. Is. 6 Feb. 7 |Mar. 7—Mar. 12 
and Cripplegate Society : Te 9 per print 
3rd Annual Salon of Pictorial Photography, spon-|R. Kendall Williams, Chr., 43 4th St., South, Mar. 7—Matr. 21 
one os St. Petersburg Camera a. nih oiare St. Petersburg, Fla. $1.00 4 Feb. 19 |Federal Galleries 
5th Nat’! Intercollegiate Salon of Pictorial Pho-|Ralph Turner, U. of W. Camera Club, ; 
tography, Univ. of Wisconsin Camera Club...... emorial Union, Madison, Wis. — é Feb. 19 |Mar. a 
i i hy,|Hon. Exhib. Sec., H. V. Leckie, 30 Pitt St., n 
— penasenasavmmnite Salon of Photograp > gy Boner Sy 5s. 4 | Feb. 25 |April, 1938 
76th Annual Open Exhibition at Edinburgh.......... g 8 ~ BE EO 5 Feb. 28 |Mar. 19—Apr. 2 
° . . F. Heckman, Sec., Denver Photographic —Apr: — 
Rocky Mountain National Salon of Photography.. Soc., 1429 Marion St., Denver, Colo. $1.00 4 Mar. 1 |Apr. 1 Ap. Ee 
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POPULAR 


THE PROFESSIONAL NEGATIVE- 
POSITIVE SYSTEM FOR YOUR 
16mm CAMERA — 


For a permanent record on a fast, versa- 
tile film shoot Du Pont Superior Panchro- 
matic negative in your 16mm camera. Fol- 
low the method adopted by leading pro- 
fessionals in the motion picture industry 
with the film that has speed, fine grain, 
latitude and proper color balance for both 
indoor and outdoor scenes. 


After exposure the negative film is re- 
turned to our plant at Parlin, N. J., for 
processing. We return to you the negative 
and a positive print. 


There is no charge other than the origi- 
tal purchase price of the negative $7.50. 
New prints may be obtained from your 
Negative at any time at a cost of $3.50. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





SUPERIOR — F G PARPAN 
MICROPAN — INFRA D 


35mm film for miniature cameras, ob- 
tainable at leading photographic supply 
dealers, available in daylight loading car- 
tridges for Argus, Leica, Retina, and simi- 
lar cameras, and in daylight loading 
spools for the Contax and similar 
Zeiss-Ikon cameras. 


/ 


Superior and F G Parpan 
are available in Robot “% 


Cartridges. / Du Pont 


/ Fil Mfg. 


4 
7 7 
/ Corporation 
‘i INC. 


Send Coupon N Ow pf 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Mo New York, - - + N. Y. 


for Additional ae [C Please Send 


Jf Free Laboratory Booklet on 


Information rs Negative 35mm Films. 


yi f [) Please send 16mm Film Descrip- 
/ tive Leaflet. 


/ 
/ 
/ 





4 
/ Name. 


4 
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The KALART Synchronized 
RANGE FINDER gives speedy 


hair-line focus to 9 x 12 cameras 


On your knee, or in close quarters 
—when you have to twist and 
squirm to snap a picture that’s hard 
to get—that’s when you need a 
Kalart Synchronized Range Finder 
on your 9 x 12 cm. camera. But 
under all conditions, it gives your 
film pack camera the convenience 
of a “minnie,” with all the advan- 
tages of man-size negatives. 


This compact, attractive acces- 
sory gives your 9 x 12 hair-trigger 
action, and ends fussing with 
ground glass. Makes “guess focus” 
shots things of the past. Simply 
superimpose images in range finder 
— focusing knob of camera and 
shoot. 


Now available for the following 
new or used 9 x 12 cm. cameras 
with 13.5 lens: 


Avus Ideal Tourist 

Balda lhagee Nagel 

Bee Bee Maximar Welta 
Recomar 


Model K, $18, Installed, $20.50 


Model G, for Speed Graphic $24.00, 
Installed, $27.50 


NEW KALART MICROMATIC 
SPEED FLASH 


Adjustable in time delay by one thousandths 
of a second making it possible to match 
individual shutter variations and flashbulb 
characteristics. Adaptable to practically all 
cameras including Leica and Contax. 

Complete $13.50 


All Kalart Equipment Made in US.A. 
See your dealer or write: 


THE KALART CO., INC. 


New York 








54 Warren St., 




















PAGE 43—PICTURE OF THE MONTH. 


This splendid action picture of the smil- 
ing bathing beauty was taken by O’Reill 
with a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic equipped wit 
a Carl Zeiss f 4.5 anastigmat lens. A speed 
of 1/400 second was used to stop motion. 


PAGE 44—READERS 


The descriptive study by Alex Silverber 
made with a 4x5 Speed Graphic an 
f 4.5 Zeiss Tessar lens on Eastman Por- 
trait Pan, 1 second at f 32 using daylight 
and one flood lamp. 

Grace Kelley’s picture, entitled “Cir- 
cles,” was made with a 3%x4% Voigt- 
lander camera and an f 4.5 Heliar lens. 


The unusual angle was obtained by plac- 
ing the yo on a plank supported be- 
tween two bookcases in the corner of the 
room. 


The film used was Eastman Verichrome 
filmpack and an exposure of 1/5 second 
made at f 8 Two photoflood lamps and 
some daylight furnished the illumination. 


PAGE 45—PALS 


Lake Placid, N. Y., furnished the setting 
for the picture of the skiers by Odie 
Monahan. He used a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic 
and an f 4.5 Zeiss Tessar lens. The éxpd- 
sure was 1/295 second at f 8 on Eastman 
Super Sensitive Panchromatic film. 

The candid street photograph was taken 
by S. G. Weisman with a Leica Model G 
camera and 50 mm. Summar f 2 lens. He 
used Agfa Plenachrome film and with the 
lens stopped to f 4.5 made an exposure of 
1/40 second. The enlargement was made 
on Agfa Brovira paper. 


PAGES 46-47—TWINS 


The work of nine different photographers 
is represented in this layout of interest- 
~~, “pair’’ pictures. 

oris Wright’s photograph of the kit- 
tens was made with a 3% x 4% R.B. Gra- 
flex and Eastman f 4.5 anastigmat. The 
picture was taken in deep shade late in 
the afternoon and an wSeccere of 1/50 
second at f 4.5 made on §S.S. Pan film. 

The swans, by Hans Zellner, is a chance 
shot taken with a Leica camera and 35 
mm. Elmar f 3.5 wide angle lens. The ex- 
posure was 1/50 second at f 5.6 on East- 
man §S. S. Pan film. 

Victor Haveman’s portrait of the collies 
was taken with a Leica G camera and 135 
mm. lens on DuPont Superior film. As he 
used backlighting on the heads a reflector 
was placed on the near side to lighten the 
shadows. The exposure given was 1/100 
second at f 6.3. 

The charming photograph of the twin 
sisters by Ruth Jacobi-Roth is a candid 
shot taken without their knowledge and 
consequently not posed. A Leica camera 
and f 3.5 Elmar lens were used, and an 
exposure of 1/100 second at f 4.5 made on 
Eastman Panatomic film. 

The two crows were photographed by 
Dr. Dietz as they perched on the back of 
a park bench. He used a Rolleiflex cam- 
era and took the picture on panchromatic 
film at 1/50 second, f 6.3. 

Erno Vadas used a Zeiss Contaflex cam- 
era and f 2 lens for his picture of the 
doves, made in Hungary. With the lens at 
f 6.3 an exposure of 1/50 second was made 
on panchromatic film. 

The two ducklings, by John Vondell, 
were photographed with a 4 x 5 Graflex 
and 7” Bausch & Lomb f 4.5 Tessar lens. 
The picture was made in strong mid-day 
sunlight and taken at 1/90 second f 8, on 
Agfa Superpan Portrait film. 

H. Armstrong Roberts made his picture 
of the horses with a 4 x 5 Graflex camera 
and 7” Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 lens. He 
used Defender X-F film and with the lens 
at f 11 made a 1/25 second exposure. 

The Zebras, by Heinz von Perckham- 
mer, were photogravhed with a Leica 
camera equipped with a 50 mm. Elmar 
f 3.5 lens. An exposure of 1/40 second was 
made at f 4.5 on orthochromatic film. 


PAGE 48—SUNBEAMS 


Constance Phillips made the picture in 
the Grand Central Station, New York, at 
high noon when the sun’s rays were bright 
and at a steep angle. She used a 6 x 9 cm. 
Zeiss Ikon Maximar camera and Zeiss 
Tessar f 4.5 lens. A time exposure of 12 
seconds was made at f 32 on Eastman S. 8S, 
Panchromatic film. 

No technical data is available on the 
picture by Z. M. Quadri. 


PAGE 49—MATCHES 


The photo by Tep Wright was taken with 
a3%x 4% Welta plate camera and Zeiss 











Tessar f 4.5 lens. The strik 

ated by the lights and chadewen 
tained by the use of one small p 
placed directly overhead. With 
ats Ey exposure of 1/10 second 







at 





The picture of match-h , 
Monahan and A. F. Sozio wana 1% 
5 x 7 Eastman view camera, a 
angle lens and Eastman §. §, Pap 
The matches were illuminated with 
tofloods and with the lens stopped 
to f 22 a 2 second exposure was ma 


PAGE 50—KNEES 


R. I. Nesmith’s picture, made qd 
party, was taken with a 4 x § | 
Graphic using photofloods for i} 
tion. The Bausch & Lomb f 45 
was stopped down to f 16 and a 3 g 
time exposure made on Eastman §, § 
filmpack. 

Freeman Taylor, M. R. P. §., te 
unique picture on the beach at O« 
N. J. Adele bai, rere a professional 
lay on the sand and her body, ¢ 
the knees, was covered with a beac 
A bonnet was tied over one knee and sa: 
sprinkled on the other to represent haj 
With the aid of a lipstick the fe 
were painted in after the sun-glasse 
ag ereag 7} eat poo memt 

e party he e back-rest in an 
the umbrella was added. place aad 

Mr. Taylor took the picture with a Gop 
tax I and f 2.8 lens stopped down to 4, 







































using DuPont Superior film. 


PAGE 5i—PLOT 


The series of pictures by Paul Be 
made in his studio with a Zeiss raed 
Model II, and 50 mm. Sonnar f 2 lens 
Each was taken at 1/10 second, f 8 on 
Eastman Background film. The illumina. 
tion was furnished by two 500-watt Mazda 
lamps in Solite reflectors. 

The model is Miss Gail Gardner, secre. 
tary to Mr. Bell, who has developed 
ae a capable actress through cae, 

one a considerable amount of m 

All of these pictures were made witha 
white background and with the 
seated on a large white box. Through 
medium of the paper negative the 
box was made into a stone wall. The 
inal prints were made 11 x 14 in size om 
Defender Velour Black “F”. Texture ma- 
trices were used in making these originals 
and control was exercised during prancing 

odifi- 










including the necessary dodging and 
printing with an aperture beard. M 
cations and changes were then made on 
the prints. The paper negatives were 
made by contact printing on the same 
grade of paper and additional modific- 
tions made on both front and back of the 
negatives using transmitted light. 

The final prints were made on Defender 
Velour Black “I” by contact printing 
from the paper negatives. 

The original negatives were developed 
in Eastman Ultra Fine Grain develo 
for 1% hours at a temperature of 
tween 60 and 70 degrees. 


PAGES 52-53—BILLY KRUEGER—CHILD STAR 


When young Billy Krueger was born three 
years ago he little realized at the time 
(nor cared) what it meant to be born 
@ camera-minded family. However, by the 
time he was two years old he begat to 
run around the house with an old light 
socket to his eye, clicking the button and 
shouting, “Gonna take your pitcha.” 
parently it gets into the blood for both of 
is parents are ardent amateur photogra- 
phers. At the age of three Billy is EY 
mimic, full of fun and laughter, an 
excellent model for his parents. 

Mrs. Krueger made these pictures of 
Billy with a Rolleiflex camera and 
man Supersensitive Panchromatic film 
Most of the exposures were made at 1/10 
second with the lens at f 5.6 or f 8. 

The costumes worn were odds and ends 
found around the house, scarfs, old 
and the like. Two photofloods in alum 
num reflectors were usually used, and# 
homemade spotlight (Mr. Krueger's ct 
ation). The picture of Billy sellin bart 
was made using only the spotlight, at? 
1/10 second. he street-lamp was : 
by Mr. Krueger from an easel, black De 
per, and a wad of cotton to serve a5 snow. 


PAGE 54—IS NOTHING SACRED? 


Carola Rust’s photograph of her photo 

repher-husband was made with & Lae 
Sto el G camera and Summar f 2 lens, 
Eastman Super X film. Using three Pi” 
tofloods for illumination she made the & 
posure at f 4.5, 1/200 second. 
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eo EARANCE SALE 


OVERSTOCKS, CLOSEOUTS, SPE- 
CIALS AND USED SAMPLE 
DEMONSTRATORS 


Many are demonstrator samples, all like new and 
Furantee ed in perfect mec! cal condition. Sold on 
0-day satisfaction guaranteed or money-back trial. 


1 
Shutter 1- 


Camera 


up 
up to 3 
Camera, 


ENLARGER. 
F. 4.5 lens. 





[Central Camera Co. 


230 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. PP-2, CHICAGO 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1899 





ROLL FILM SALE 


Agfa Plenachrome film, only two 
months to run before expiration, at 
40% OFF 
Choice < = or 620, 8-exposure sizes. 

R 1 . 

gy = Aa 19¢c 
Choice of 116 or 616, 8-exposure 
sizes. Regularly 35c. 2ic 
Per Roll 

















ILM SUBJECTS—(New) 16 mm. 360 ft. up to 
a oo and educational subjects. 


SES aS AL aaio socse Special $4.98 
to 1/100). 3 inch, value 
4% 4nch.” ‘Value’$12.50. ov 
in, Value al 
T . Prontor 
 gpecial $11, ‘os. 


R 

{28 | to 1/100, Value Se 841.00 00 
In Prontor I self -timing 1- 1/100 shutter. Value 
$35. sewer $13.95 








PROF ECTOR—750_ watt. 











FREE 
EXPOSURE RECORD GUIDE 
FREE WITH EACH ORDER 


Clip this coupon and enclose it with 7 
order and we So ae inclines free ha th 
an 


: 
a 
make. C 4% 
Films—Film | and Plate S 
tors—Depth < Ry Tabl sure Tables— 
Indoor Tables ‘and General Hints. 
Lt MITED SUPPLY AVAILABLE 
cane in — order right away to 
re Books Free. Both the 
»Tisted are limited in number 
“Gefinitel 
Write 


Tables—Filter Fac- 


merchan 
sale ~~} when merchandise is dis- 
posed of. ODAY! 


"special K 
Re arly $ x al. $112.50 
16 M eed 
cial 133.00 
BAND-O-STEEL TRIPOD—For all still Sanne. 
i, — pocket when closed. Regularly $5. Aor 
jpec 


EXPOSURE 
RECORD BOOK 


SPECIAL EVEREADY 
CASE FOR LEICA OR 
CONTAX 


In every way equal to 

similar cases sold for 

eight and ten dollars. 

Genuine topgrain brown 

sole leather case with 

chromium trim and ve- 
lour lining. Adjustable shoulder strap, drop 
front and fastening screw. For all Leicas and 
Model II Contaxes except the F. 1.5 models. 
Shpg. wt. 1 Ib. 
For Leica For Contax II 

$4.95 $6.50 


BOOK SPECIALS 


“PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 
THE AMATEUR” — By 
Geo. W. French. 426 
pages, illustrated; cloth 

und. An indispensable 
guide for both amateur 5 
and experienced photog- 7, 
rapher. So ip $3.00. 
Shpg. wt. 3 Ibs. 
OS eee $1.49 
“AMATEUR MOVIE MAKING’’—By Herbert C. Mc- 
Kay. A complete hand-book of cinematography. Illus- 
trated; cloth bound. Regularly $3.00. . wt. 4 Ibs. 
Special $1.49 
“PRINCIPLES OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY’— 
255 pages, illustrated; cloth. Shpg. wt. 3 Ibs. Regularly 
$3.00. Special $1.49 


“SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING’’—By Snodgrass of Eastman Kodak. Listed 
as required reading by one of the largest institutes. of 
graphy. 325 pages, Allustrated; cloth. Shpg. wt. 
“occ y $3.00. $1.4 
“NEW WAYS IN PHOTOGRAPHY"—By Deschin. z. 
new ‘‘How to Do It’’ boo 293 pages, cloth. Shpg. 
3 Ibs. thet h $2.75. A few shopworn copies Pavell- 
able at. $1.95 
“LEICA SPORT SHOTS’’—By Dr. Paul Wolff. Action 
sport pictures of the llth OJympic Games. Regularly 
$3.00. Shipping wt. 2% lbs. While they last. 97¢ 
1937 LEICA ANNUAL’’—160 reproductions of the 
year’s outstanding ry pictures. al wt. Tbs. 
Regularly $3.00. ly a few more left at. 
**1936 U. S. CAMERA’’—192 pages of America’s best 
pbeteereone. Shpg. wt. 3 lbs. Regularly $2.90. pape 


“THE CINE CAMERA” also “CINE TITLING ~— 
EDITING”’—Each, regularly $1.00. Shpg. wt. Ibs. 
Each, special only. 39¢ 
“MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY” —Regularly 
$6.00. Shpg. wt. 5 Ibs. Special $1.95 


USED CAMERA CLEARANCE 


Many are demonstrator samples, all like new and guar- 
anteed in perfect mechanical condition. Sold on 10-day 
satisfaction guaranteed or money-back triai, 

35 mm. LEICA D—Chrome, F. 3.5 Elmar lens. 
ularly $129.00. Special 

35 mm. CONTAX I—Tessar F. 3.5 lens. 
$145.00. Special 

35 mm. Eastman Retina-Chrome—F. 3.5 Ektar lens. 
Regularly $57.50. Special $44.50 
9x12 cm. Royal—Tessar F. 4.5 lens in Compur 1-1/200. 
Regularly $52.50. Special $39.50 
16 mm. Victor 3 Movie Camera—F.. 2.7 Wollensak lens. 
Regularly $84.50. Special ..$57.50 
35 mm. Contaflex. Sonnar F. 1.5 lens. Regularly 
$500.00. Specia 


USED SPECIALS 
10-Day Trial : 
SPECIAL 


Regular Value, 
ox7 Central Home Portrait Camera. Regular Value 
wa thy | Bay B Camera, Hekla 6.8 lens. Regular 























Ro * 
$87.50 
Reger 
110.00 




















1-8x10 Korona View Camera, 





22.50 
34.50 








9x12 Kawee Camera Teronar 4.5 lens. 
Shutter. Regular Value $60.00. 
No. 0 Graphic Camera, V. P. Zeiss K.A. F. 6.3 
lens. Regular Value $35 
G-8 8 mm. Keystone Projector. 
$39.50 


Compur 





Regular Value : 








CENTRAL CAMERACO.- 
230 So. Wabash Ave., 
Dept. PP-2, Chicago. 

0 I am enclosing this COUPON with my or- 
der for merchandise from this advertise- 
ment. Please ship my order at once and 

include FREE EXPOSURE 
RECORD. 

(] Please mail me Free Camera 
Bargain Book. 


NAME 


St. and No. 
Cit 
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THE TWIN LENS 
REFLEX CAMERA 
THAT ACTUALLY 
THINKS FOR YOU 


Always ready for prompt and ef- 
fective action. The Mirror Reflex 
construction shows the subject in 
needle sharp clarity and detail— 
erect and brilliant—as it will ap- 
pear in the negative—and provides, 
moreover, an automatic and accu- 
rate analysis of your subject. A 
child can operate it . .. an ad- 
vanced worker will delight in its 
performance. It reflects every fleet- 
ing emotion—every momentary 
change in expression in so life-like 
a manner—that your picture is ac- 
tually made the moment it comes 
within the scope .of the finder. 
Truly, Rolleicord cameras are in- 
struments that actually think for 
you. 


The new Rolleicord is priced at 
$55.00. It is provided, as are all 
Rollei cameras with a Zeiss lens,— 
a Triotar f/4.5 in this particular 
model,—it’ has a high speed focus- 
ing lens, luminous film-size ground 
glass screen, magnifier for ultra- 
critical focus, Compur shutter of 
the one-lever setting and release 
type with speeds up to 1/300 sec- 
ond, eye level observation of the 
subject feature, automatic film 
transport and depth of focus scale. 


$55.00 


Send for literature today or ask for details on 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 
INCORPORATED 


127 West 42nd Street New York 
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Darkroom Timer 


NE of the fun- 

damentals for 
success in photogra- 
phy is accurate 
timing. An efficient 
substitute for clocks 
or timers made for 
this purpose is a 
metronome. In most 
attics or stored 
away somewhere is 
one of these instruments we used while 
taking instruction on the piano. In any 
event they may be procured for practi- 
cally nothing at a second hand store. Set 
the adjustable slide for a one second 
duration, and you will find that for print- 
ing and enlarging the seconds tick off in 
fine shape—Harold S. Depew, West 
Point, N.Y. 


Second timer. 


Paper Clips on Prints 
F YOU must use 
paper clips on 
glossy prints first 
fold a bit of heavy 
paper and slip it 
over the edge of the 
print. This will keep 
the clip from mar- 
ring the surface of 
t h e_ photograph 
either by scratching or indentation. 
Prints that have become marked by 
clips may be saved by placing them in 
water for a few minutes until the paper 
is soft, then putting them on ferrotype 
tins to dry—Harry R. Pierce, Seattle, 
Wash. 





Card under clip. 


For Speedier Printing 


HIS business of taking a sheet of 

printing paper from the envelope, one 
at a time, trimming it down to size, finally 
wore me down and I 
decided to do some- 
thing about it. I 
went to a local 5 & 
10c store and bought 
two cake pans (one 
a size larger than 
the other) and a 
drawer handle. The 
cake pans are the 
kind with a sort of gun-metal or dark 
blackish-blue finish. One inverted just 
fits nicely over the other, thus forming 
a perfectly light-tight container. I next 
riveted my drawer handle to the upper or 
larger pan, as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 

I can now cut large quantities of print- 
ing paper and stow it in this container 
during a print job. It’s a real time and 
temper saver. Besides, I often make two 
piles of paper inside the container. One 
pile is the unexposed paper, the other 
pile is the exposed pieces awaiting de- 
velopment. Originally my container was 





Safe holder for 
printing paper. 












made of cardboard boxes, but it dda’ 
stand up very long on account of splash. 


ing, handling, etc——Maurice Kai 
Los Angeles, Calif. “i 





Suction Cup Makes Good 
Overflow Outlet 


N° photographic laboratory is com- 
plete without a basin of 


water for washing prints and negative, 

The running wa- 
ter is easy to ob. 
tain in an ordi 
sink, but, unless 
there is an overflow 
outlet in the sink, it 
is sometimes a 
problem to keep the 
water at a_ proper 
level and, what is 
worse, to prevent 
its overflowing and ruining the plaster jn 
the ceiling below. 

The head to a “Plumber’s Friend,” or 
rubber suction cup, with a hole cyt 
through the center to allow the flow of 
water through it is placed over the drain 
and will do the trick nicely. Notches 
cut in the top prevent the paper prints 
from clogging up the hole—Harry R, 
Pierce, Seattle, Wash. 


Overflow outlet. 


A Handy Accessory Case 


HE amateur 

who has won- 
dered what to do 
with extra lenses, 
filters, films, and a 
cable release will 
appreciate the de- 
vice shown in the 
illustration. 

The holder for 
the can is an ordi- 
nary flashlight 
clamp which can be purchased in a bi- 
cycle shop. If the clamp is a little too 
large for the leg of the tripod, it can be 
cut down and a new hole bored in it 
The container is a tire patch can which 
has been enameled black. The whole 
outfit is very inexpensive. It is a pleasure 
to know that when you pick up your 
tripod and camera in a hurry you have 
all the paraphernalia you will need— 
Cuddy White, Portland, Ore. 


A Background Idea 


O SOLVE the expensive background 

problem for the amateur I have 
found the following plan to be very Suc 
cessful. I use my wife’s curtain stretcher 
extended to its full size. This gives me 
a frame which I can cover with a 
sheet or other material. An old sheet 
can be dyed any color to give the de 
sired tone. The frame I use can be eX 
tended to 5 x 8 ft. which is large en 
for portrait work including full le 
views.—Lynn Helbing, Hannibal, Mo. — 






Case and tripod. 
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Special Sale! 


The De Luxe Voigtlander 


TOURIST 


A Marvel of Craftsmanship 
with 51/4,” F4.5 Heliar Lens in Compur Shutter. 


This fine film pack and plate camera, with 

cts bellows, has 
many unique features. The construction through- 
out and its really elegant finish are such that it 
can be confidently claimed there is no better 
camera of this type on the market. 


double extension genuine 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 





It is spe- 


cially priced only because the manufacturer is 
discontinuing the model, due to the fact that 


production on this camera today would be en- 


tirely too costly. 


Takes pictures 4” x 6” or 10 x 15 cm. 


Focusing: Double rack and pinion, 
new clamping device, infinity catch, 
engraved depth of focus table. 


Front: U design of great rigidity and 
strength. Spirit levels are sunk in 
the milled heads and operate focus- 
ing and cross movements. Lens and 
Shutter interchangeable. 


Focus Knobs: Are on both sides... 
operate them with right or left hand. 





~ 





Ma 


Splendid Values in 
TRIPODS 


No. | Willo No. 250—5 section, length closed 
15", extended 52", weight 27 o2z........... $2.95 


No. 2 Stabilo—5 section, length closed 12!/'", 
extended 48", weight 21 oz................... $2.50 


No. 3 Willo No. 155—5 section, length closed 
12/2", extended 46!/,"', weight 21 oz.....$2.95 


No. 4 Biloret Flat—7 section, length closed 


8!/."", extended 46'', weight II oz.......$6.75 
No. 5 Midget—2 section, length closed 7"', 
extended 12!/.'', weight 4 o2z................. $2.50 

















110 West 32nd Street 
New York 





WORLD'S LARGEST 


Large size, so they can be used even 
with gloves on. 


View-finders: Brilliant revolving 
type and direct vision wire finder 
with sighter at back. 


Struts: Lock automatically when the 
camera is opened...prevents camera 
from being accidentally closed before 
the front is pushed back. 


Reduced Prices 
on the Original 


VISCOSE SPONGE 


An extremely absorbent, long wearing ar- 
tificial silk sponge. Ideal for instant sur- 
face drying of photographic plates, film 
and paper, excellent for bromoil work. 


Twin Sponge...... ............ ; ee 80c 
No. I—Dry 2!/;x3x!'4. Absorbs up to 4 
oz. Wet 3!/,x Vox he is deisiececs that cigieeetoee 50c 


No. 2—Dry 434x3xI'/4,. Absorbs up to 8 oz. 
Wet Baath A . $1.25 


No, 3—Dry 5'/4x3Y/oxll4. Wet 61/4x354x134. 
Absorption 12 oz $1.80 


No. 4—Dry 6!/4x4x2. Wet 7x4!/,x234. Ab- 
os anni, ip . Oe Cr ee $3.25 





re, 





TRADE IN 


YOUR OLD 
CAMERA 











71 








FORMERLY $104.50 
Sale Price 


5p” 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Bellows: Best quality green leather. 


Body: Light and strong aluminum 
alloy. 


Finish: Dark green Russian leather, 
— parts enameled or nickel plated 
ack, 


Accessories: Three single metal plate 
holders in leather wallet, film pack 
adapter, cable release, instructions, 
exposure table and testing certificate. 











Shar p-er 


ENLARGEMENTS 


with the new 


SEE-SHARP focusing device 


Critical focusing on your enlarger made 
easy. You get the best definition your neg- 
atives can give because the SEE-SHAR? 
shows a brilliant, magnified image. 


$2.00 








‘Mail Orders Filled i 
Write Dept. P.P. 


EXCLUSIVE CAMERA SUPPLY eee 















Certo DoLtcina fl 


Here is the camera that will be the sensation of 
candid cameras for 1938. Precision built by one 
of the world's leading camera manufacturers, it is 
culppet with a Schneider Xenar corrected anastig- 
mat 1:2.9 speed lens. Has rapid compur shutter 
with speeds from | to 1/500 part of a second, in- 
cluding bulb and time exposure. The coupled range 
finder eliminates any possibility of out-of-focus pic- 
tures. Takes 36 exposures on 35 mm. film, either 
black and white or natural color. Pictures || x 14 
or greater can be made from these negatives. Auto- 
matic film counter. Direct eye level finder. Beauti- 
fully designed, all metal parts are 50 
nicke! plated. Built-in depth of 2 
focus scale. Our Special Price... wn 

$5.00 


Genuine leather case, with shoulder strap. 


If you are in need of cameras, camera equipment, 
supplies, chemicals, papers, etc.—be sure and write 
us for prices before you buy. We are the ‘'watch- 
dogs" of this business and our prices are guaran- 
teed to be the lowest. We solicit inquiries on 
trade-ins and used equipment. Write for our 
FREE BARGAIN SCOOP CATALOG. It is filled with 


hundreds of bargains. 
CAMERA 


WOOL COMPANY 


335 S. Dearborn Street Dept. P-5 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


11938 SPEEDGUN! 


«. 











Showing 1938 Universal Speedgun on Leica. 
Perfect flash shots at all speeds up to and 
including |/1000th second. Also fits Contax 
and between-lens shutters. 


1938 Universal features include, @ New, 
Armored Kinkless cable release 
@ Separated trippers for special light- 
ing effects and conversion to various 
shutters @ Three foot extension for 
side lightings @ Greater efficiency 
and greater value but no increase in 
price @ All of the dependability which 
makes a Mendelsohn Speedgun the 9 
out of 10 choice of press photographers. 


Test the Universal Speedues at your dealers. 
Send 3c stamp for handy pocket slide scale 
of correct flash exposures. Other Speed- 
guns are Model C; Model G (for Graflex). 


S. MENDELSOHN 


202 E. 44th St. NEW YORK 
RM SAAT CRAIN IT 
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Candid Camera Maniacs—A New Movie 








ETER GRIDLEY 

SMITH, better 
known as Pete, is one 
of the most rabid can- 
did camera hobbyists 
in America. He is also 
one of the most popu- 
lar screen commenta- 
tors in the English 
speaking world. 

To cap the climax of 
his activities, candid 
camera-ite Smith has 
combined business 
with pleasure. The re- 
sult is a one-reel mo- 
tion picture entitled 
Candid Camera Maniacs, soon to be re- 
leased by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The candid camera bug comes in for a 
lot of good-natured kidding in the pic- 
ture, some of it apparently based on 
Pete Smith’s own experiences, if we can 
judge from a scrap of conversation he 
dropped recently. 

“No one is safe from the candid camera 
maniac,” Smith said. “He pops up out of 
manholes, over transoms, around corners, 
and hangs from chandeliers by his knees 
to get unusual angles. 

“Since I was bitten by the bug, my 
friends look at me out of the corners of 
their eyes and get ready to run at the 
slightest indication that I am going to 
pull out my camera. Candid cameras 
are worse than golf. Once they get you, 
there’s no hope. You might as well give 
up and go along with the tide. Besides, I 
don’t know of anything that is more fun.” 

In addition to poking a jolly finger at 
candid camera fans, the picture traces 
the development of the camera from the 


In "Candid Camera Maniacs," the photo fiend, (Leonide 
Kinsky,) starts the day by snapping his wife, (Gwen Lee.) | 


time the first photograph was made by 
Daguerre in 1837. 

The field photographer in the 50's for 
instance, would camp out all night to get 
a shot of a beautiful sunrise. The firs 
motorists of the Gay 90’s were among the 
most rabid of photographic fiends. The 


Director Pete Smith snaps Joan Craw- 
ford on the steps of her dressing room. 


only difference today, according to Pete 
Smith’s photographic analysis of the sit- 
uation, is that everyone from the cop om 
the beat to the housewife has the urge to 
take pictures.—e 








Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 34) 











M. F. A., Brooklyn, N.Y. I have recently we ge oe 
ow 


| several rolls of films in which the negatives s 


detail, but they seem thin and the prints made from 
them are flat. | do not think ~ exposures are at 
fault but cannot locate the trouble. 


Answer: According to your description of 
the negatives your trouble is probably not 
in the exposure, but in the development. 
Negatives which show sufficient detail but 
which are thin are generally under-de- 
veloped. Either they are not left in the 
developer long enough, or the temperature 
of the developer is too low. In the future 
be sure your developer is fresh and that 
the films are allowed to remain in it for 
the time recommended and at the proper 
temperature (usually 65° F). 


B. B. F., Duluth, Minn. | recently made some movie 
titles and spliced them in a picture. Now when | 
project the picture the scenic shots are perfectly 
penee but the titles are not. Can you tell me why 
this is? 


ANSWER: We do not know how you made 
the titles, but if you used the regular 
finder of your movie: camera in filming the 
titles this is probably the source of your 
trouble. As a finder is at a different posi- 
tion than the taking lens it sees a scene 
from a slightly different angle. In ordi- 
nary shots this does not matter as the 





finder has been placed so that it approx 
mates the field of the lens. Ho 
when shooting extreme close-ups the diffé 
ence in position between the finder 
the lens is enough to throw the finder am 
curacy off. The finders on some m0 
cameras have an adjustment for parall 
to take care of this for reasonably et 
distances, but they are not accur 
enough for work closer than two feet 


M. L. P., Little Rock, Ark. How are the four b 
colors rendered in monochrome when a 4 
is used with panchromatic film? ot 


ANSWER: A red contrast filter (such 
the “A” filter) transmits deep red,™ 
and practically all the orange light 
therefore renders red very light and 
low in about its proper shade. Blue. 
green will both be rendered very 
_ Fes in particular appearing @ 

ack. 


M. W. D., Cleveland, Ohio. | am design 
home-made enlarger and wonder if you woul 

the use of opal glass for diffusion or com 
— Which is best from the standpoint of 
ion i 


ANSWER: The definition depends @ 
on the sharpness of the negative aml 
ability of the lens used to project 
negative. Condensers and opal or gm 
glass only control the evenness and 
liance of the illumination. By using 
denser lenses you should get mo 
liance than with an opal glass, 

can rely on the opal projection bul) ® 
sufficient diffusion. cs 


ae ~4 


) 
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CAMERA WORKS 
STEENBERGEN&C? 


DRESDEN-Striesen 418-(Germany) 
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TWO PERFECT REFLEX CAMERAS 


Free from parallax. Double exposures impossible. Focal 
plane shutter from 1/1000th to 12 sec. Delayed action re- 
lease. Interchangeable lenses to F/1.9. Telephoto and 
wide-angle-lenses. Connection for flashlight bulbs, and 
microscopic photos. 
STANDARD EXARTA for the effective V.P. size. 
KINE-EXAKTA 24x36 MM. uses the economical 35 mm. 
film (36 pictures per load). 

Prospectus free on application 


Eastern U.S.A. Distributors: | Photo Marketing Corporation, 10 West 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
Western U.S.A. Distributors: Bell & Howell Company, 716 No. La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 














While They Last 


will continue in 
= th the 


1HAGEE COMPARY 


cooperation wi 


to offer these 


 — 
FILM PACK and PLATE 
CAMERAS 


61%4x9 cm. fitted with Ihagee 
Anastigmat F:4.5 in Compur 
Shutter $35 
6%4x9 cm. fitted with Carl Zeiss 
Tessar F:4.5 in Compur Shut- 
ter $42.50 


9x12 cm. fitted with Hugo Meyer 
Trioplen F :4.5 in Compur Shut- 
ter $42.50 

Three Plate Holders and Film 
Pack Adapter included with 
each Camera. 


Thagee-Parvola 


Takes 16 pictures 
on regular 127 
Film. Exceptional- 
ly small well 
built camera, 
eliminating the 
use of a leather 
bellows. Critical 
focussing mount. 
' Fitted with 
F:3.5 Carl Zeiss 
Tessar in Com- 

pur Shutter..$39.50 
F :2.8 Carl Zeiss Tessar in Rapid 
Compur Shutter.................... $47.50 
Xenon F:2 lens in Rapid Com- 
pur Shutter $54.50 


Ihagee- 
Auto- 
Ultrix 


Takes 8 or 16 
pictures on reg- 
ular No. 120 
Film. Fitted with Ihagee Ana- 
stigmat F:4.5 in Compur Shut- 
ME prenione $24.50 
Fitted with Carl Zeiss Tessar 
F:4.5 in Compur Shutter..$32.50 
Sold on our usual 10 Day Trial Basis. 


Liberal Allowance on your old camera 
toward the purchase price of new. 
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“wy; ABE COHEN'S 
My EXCHANGE 1" 


120 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
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A Glossary for Photography 





ENLARGER. A projection printer, an 
apparatus used in making enlargements 
consisting of an enclosed light source 
a negative holder, a lens, and means o 
adjusting the position of the lens in 
relation to both negative and the paper 
on which the enlargement is to be 
made. 

ENLARGING. The process of making a 
print or negative larger than the origi- 
nal negative. 

ENLARGING CAMERA. See enlarger. 

ENLARGING EASEL. An _ apparatus 
used to hold photographic paper flat and 
in position while enlarging. The easel 
usually is adjustable for different sized 
sheets and for varying borders. 

ENLARGING EXPOSURE. The duration 
of projection through a negative on to 
a sensitive paper or film necessary to 
give correct density when developed. 

ENLARGING LANTERN. An apparatus 
used to pegecs lantern slides. 

ENTRANCE PUPIL. The virtual image 
of the diaphragm formed by the com- 
ponents of the lens in front of the dia- 
phragm. The diameter of the entrance 
pupil is the effective aperture (q. v.) 
of the lens. 

ENVELOPE PLATE HOLDER. A poate 
holder of opaque paper for daylight 
loading of plates. 

EOSINE. The generic name of certain 
dyes obtained from fluorescine and used 
in making orthochromatic film (q. v.). 

EPISCOPIC PROJECTION. Projection of 
the image on an opaque body to a 
screen by means of reflected light. 

EQUIVALENT FOCUS. The focus of a 
beam of parallel rays entering a com- 
pound lens measured from the exit node 
to the point of critical focus. 

ERECTING PRISM. A prism fitted to 
the lens of a projection lantern for the 
purpose of correcting the inversion of 
the image on the screen, Used largely 
in projecting objects which cannot be 
placed upside down in the lantern. 

ERNOSTAR LENS. A highly corrected 
anastigmatic lens with six components. 

ERYTHROSINE. A derivative of fluores- 
cine used in orthochromatic emulsions. 

ETCHING KNIFE. A knife used by re- 
touchers in shaving down dense por- 
tions of a print or negative. 

ETCHINGS, PHOTO. Photographic etch- 
ings differ from sketches in the sub- 
jugation of the photographic image, the 
main part of the picture being com- 
pletely re-drawn in pencil. 

ETHER. A highly volatile, inflammable 
and colorless liquid used widely as a 
solvent of oils, fats, iodine, bromine and 
similar substances. 

EURYSCOPE. A _ rectilinear or sym- 
metrical doublet lens. 

EVAPORATION. The process by which 
liquids and, to a lesser degree, solids 
change into vapor at temperatures un- 
der their boiling point. The process 
takes place only at the surface where 
the molecules of the evaporating sub- 
stance may escape into the air. 

EXHAUSTION. In_ photography,’ the 
state reached by any solution when the 
active ingredient is used up. For ex- 
ample, after the pyro in a developing 
solution has been completely used, the 
developer is said to be exhausted. 

EXIT PUPIL. A virtual image of the 
diaphragm formed A the part of the 
lens behind the diaphragm. Both exit 
and entrance pupils are imaginary and 
generally lie within the components of 
the lens. 

EXOTHERMIC. An adjective applied to 
a physical or chemical reaction which 
produces heat. The dissolving of lye 
(sodium hydroxide) in water is such a 
reaction. 

EXPOSURE. In photography, exposure 
is generally understood to mean the 
length of time during which light is 
allowed to act on a sensitive surface. 
Technically, it is the product of the 
illumination of a unit area of sensitive 
surface and the duration of time 
through which this illumination acts. 

EXPOSURE INDICATOR. A device at- 
tached to plate-holders to show that 
the plate has been exposed. 

EXPOSURE, MINIMUM. The exposure 
which will just record the shadows in 
a composition so as to be distinguish- 
able from the clear negative is mini- 
mum exposure. 

EXPOSURE, MAXIMUM. That exposure 
above which the density recorded by 
a negative in the lightest half-tone be- 
comes indistinguishable from the den- 
sity given by the perfectly white parts, 









EXPOSURE METER. An j; 
used to measure the intensity of 
and determine correct exposure _ 

EXPOSURE TABLE. A table op g, 
tables to be used as a 
termining correct exposure time, 

EXTENSION. Extension of the 
is the distance to which the camer 
the camera (lens mount) can be dm 
























out from the back. 


EXTENSION ADAPTER, A @ 
device of bellows form which 
fitted to the back of a came 
vide further extension and 
accommodate a _ focusing sereen .. 
——— of the original or a | 
size. ba 

EXTENSION BASE. A dete 
which can be fitted to a car 
provide for greater bellows 

EXTENSION TUBES. In cert 
eras, sectional tubes which 
screwed into the camera body a 
the other end of which the lens 
screwed. The tube provides a¢ 
tance between lens and film, 
objects very close to the lens 
focused. 

EXTRA-FOCAL DISTANCES, 1 
tance from the lens to the object an 
from the lens to the plate, in each» 
minus the focal length of the i 
Their use is to simplify caleulati 

F (Fahr.) See FAHRENHEIT. 


F-NUMBER. The number used to dese 
the light-gathering power or oan 























lens. It is the number of 
diameter of the stop will divide i 
focal length of the lens, : 





aperture 





F-VALUE. The proportion, ; 


ocal length’ 

expressed as an f-NUMBER; for «. 
ample, f 4.5. The f-value is a measur 
of illumination; all lenses with equi 
f-numbers will give equal illumination 
on the film or plate. 

FABRIC, RUBY. A cloth used to cover 
dark room windows to exclude ACTINIC 
light. It is not extensively used at 
present, although formerly available in 
connes, gold, and canary as well as 
ruby. 

FABRICS, PRINTING ON. See CANVAS 
and SILK. 

FACSIMILE. An exact copy or reproduc 
tion. This term is not generally applied 
to photographic copies. 

FACTORIAL DEVELOPMENT. = 
tem of development which gives 
time of development in terms of 2 
multiple of the time between 
sion in the developing solution and’ 
first appearance of an image, ig 

FADING. The gradual fading of the in- 
age in a print or negative is g 
due to incomplete elimination of . 
This ae reacts with oxygen 
air to form traces of sulphuric acid, 
which dissolves the silver of the 

FAHRENHEIT. A temperature scale in 
which a degree is 1/180 of the diffe- 
ence in temperature between freezing 
water and water boiling at sea 
The freezing point is 32° and the boil 
ing point is 212°. 

FAIRCHILD CAMERA. An electrically 
operated aerial camera using a roll 
7” wide by 100’ long. 

FALLING BASEBOARD. A hinged base 
board or camera bed which can be le 
down so as not to-come in the viewo 
a wide-angle lens. 

FALSE IMAGE. An _ extra image, often 
inverted and usually unsharp, formel 
on the plate at the same time as i 
image proper by a defective (doublet) 

ens. 

FARMER’S REDUCER. A solution ¥ 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE dy 
HYPO, used to reduce the DENSITY 
a negative or print. } 

FAST PROJECTION PAPER. The BRO- 
MIDE papers are generally classed & 

ee 





fast projection papers as distingul 
from the chloro-bromide or chloride? 
pers, which are much slower —_— 
FEATHER-EDGE. An edge for prints 
mounts similar to a deckle-edge 5 
| pains the mount face down ims 
of face up and when rasping ; 
with the carborundum or Terraz0: 
FEERTYPE. In this process 4 
coated with DIAZO-SULPHO: 
is exposed. The light decom 
salts and sets free the co 
compounds. 


(To be continued next ) 
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They Need MORE PICTURES! 











3 Checks 

In 1 Week! 
York MeClary, of Belvidere, O., 
writes: ‘Have received 3 checks 
this week. Owe you a lot for 
starting me on this path.’’ 


Made $237.50 
While Still 
Learning! 


‘Have added up how much I have 
taken in since I sold my first pic- 
ture. have made $237.50!’’ 
Olive Hastings, Dorchester, Mass. 


Get Money For 
Work That Is Fun! 


Have sold 3 photos, expect to 
sell many more. Can’t imagine a 
more pleasing occupation—where 
work is play and one gets paid 
for it!” R. Lierle, 


$50 For His Very 
First Work! 
Ba known magazine paid L. D. 


dge, of St. Paul, Minn., 
ae for very first work suo- 


Wins 6 Prizes— 
Sells 11 Photos 


“I won 6 contest prizes, sold 5 

edt Pe nag 

. end, Monhegan Is- 
land, Maine, 
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HERE'S HOW TO 
WITH YOUR CAMERA! 


ICTURES! 
paper readers, everywhere, demand more pic- 
tures! Editors are clamoring for them! 


Pictures! Magazine and news- 
Not only 
dozens of NEW magazines, built around 
PICTURES— but also thousands of other 
magazines, newspapers, trade papers, house 


organs—pay HARD CASH for them! 


YOU can cash in on this demand with 
YOUR OWN camera. You don’t have to 
know how to take smart “angle” shots, or 
“arty” views, or technically beautiful photo- 
graphs! What editors are BUYING are 
pictures with news value, popular appeal, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


This FREE BOOK tells how you can learn to take the kind 
of pictures that sell, and what types of pictures the different mag- 
azines buy. It tells in fascinating detail everything about this 
training course that has enabled hundreds of amateurs to turn 


a hobby into a profitable business—while 
they were still learning it! You can even 
pay for the course in small monthly pay- 
ments ! 





CASH IN 


HUMAN INTEREST! Pictures you can take 
in your own back yard, on your own street, 
in your own home town. Amateurs who learn 
WHAT to photograph, HOW to photograph 
it, WHERE to SELL it, can make more 
money than professionals who—even with years 


of training—STILL have not learned how to take 
simple, SALABLE, MARKETABLE snapshots! 


The field of photography offers vast oppor- 
tunities in spare time or full time work—work 
that is FUN! Learn all about the easy, proven 
method that shows you right in your own home 
how YOU can take photos 
that SELL—and how you 
can SELL them quickly, 
for good money. 






Get YOUR share of the money that 
is being paid every month for photo- 
graphs. The world is going PICTURE- 
CRAZY! Just look over the magazines 
on the newsstands and see for YOUR- 
SELF! The time to “cash in” is now, 
while the field is still uncrowded. Find 
out NOW how to make money with 
YOUR camera. Send coupon for FREE 
BOOK—today! UNIVERSAL PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS, Inc., Dept. 1002, 10 
West 33rd Street, N. Y. City. 




















i UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Inc. ‘a ¥ 
I Dept. 1002, { 
' 10 West 33rd Street, i 
New York City 
i Please send me your FREE BOOK, “How To 4 
t Make Money With Your Camera,” which explains about t 
your home study course. No salesman will call on me. 
I i 
i Name .. eae i 
I i 
5 AGatGGB (22... : y 
t iu 
i City State ! 
N] 
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Better Pictures 


HOTOGRAPHIC enthusiasts who strive 

for better pictures, look to Zeiss Ikon 
for the latest achievements in camera de- 
sign. They know also that this famous 
name assures the finest quality. Many 
models—auto-focusing, twin lens reflex, 
roll film, and plate and film pack cameras. 
At leading dealers. Write for booklet. 


CARL ZEISS,.INC., Dept. C-I7-2 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 


CZEISS) 
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WHAT IS IT ? ? 


New word for the first new idea in photo 
albums in fifty years. e Holds a whale of 
a lot of prints—24 to the page. Handles 
sizes from 14x 2 to 3%x 6. Patented 
mounting hinges; in an instant swings 
wanted photo to full view. e Every book 
a modern photo-file. You can keep 
negatives in the same file if you wish. 
Twenty new applications and photo fans 
O. K. them. e Remember the name 
Fotofolio—nothing like it for the pur- 
pose. Ask for it at up-to-date stores and 
shops. Priced $1.00 to $10.00. Camera 
club secretaries know where to get them. 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES COMPANY, S. LANCASTER, MASS. 












| of its existence. 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 





CAMERA CLUB OF RICHMOND, Virginia, an- 
nounces the second Virginia Photographic 
Salon, February 6th through the 28th, 
sponsored by the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts. Only photographs submitted 
by photographers born or residing in Vir- 
ginia are to be exhibited. Three medal 
prints are to be selected, which will then 
be placed in the permanent collection of 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


THE SALT LAKE CAMERA CLUB was organ- 
ized on November 22nd. Officers are to 
be elected at a later date. Meetings will 
be held at the Art Barn on the ist and 
3rd Mondays of each month. The club is 
interested also in attracting to Salt Lake 
City well known photographic lecturers 
and traveling print exhibitions, and may 
be addressed % Robert W. Prosser, 717 
McCormick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


UNION COUNTY CAMERA CLUB, Box 231, Eliz- 
abeth, N.J., announces that its member- 
ship has increased 100% in the first year 
Comprehensive educa- 
tional plans have been formulated for the 
coming year, and a new system of judging 
monthly print competitions has been ef- 
fected. The following officers were elected 
for the 1937-38 season: R. E. Williams, 
Pres.; Charles E. Ernst, V.P.; John A. 
Halberstadt, Treas.; John W. Rolston, 
Sec. Visitors are always welcome. 


THE MARION CAMERA CLUB, Marion, Ohio, 
was organized in November, electing Har- 


| old H. Jacobs, Pres. and Robert S. Jen- 


nings, Sec.-Treas. Lectures and print ex- 
change with other clubs are part of the 
winter’s program. A salon will be held 
in January. Correspondence from other 
clubs should be addressed to Robert S. 
Jennings, 327 E. George St., Marion, Ohio. 


THE RIDGEWOOD CAMERA CLUB, Ridgewood, 
N.J., is sponsoring a series of four _lec- 
tures by Thomas O. Scheckell, of the East 
Orange Camera Club. Mr. Scheckell, who 
is a well known pictorialist, delivered the 
first lecture on “Exposure,” in the Ridge- 
wood Library, on December 15th. The 
following three lectures, to be held on 
the second Wednesday of each month, will 
cover Developing, Enlarging, and Por- 
traiture. The cost to non-members is 
$.75 per lecture. 


BEE-HIVE CAMERA CLUB isa new club formed 
by the employees of The Bank for Sav- 
ings, New York City. An exhibit of 
prints was recently held in the main 
banking room. Over 100 prints were sub- 
~~ gi of which 76 were placed on dis- 
play. 


SAN ANTONIO PICTORIAL CAMERA CLUB has 
forwarded a copy of their bulletin In 
Focus. A discussion of the major steps 
in processing Kodachrome was presented 
at a recent meeting held in the Frost 
Bank Bldg. A traveling exhibit belong- 
ing to the Reading, Pa., Camera Club, was 
also shown. The officers are: Claude B. 
Aniol, Pres.; R. H. Roberts, Sec. 


| HARTFORD COUNTY CAMERA CLUB, 241 Asy- 


lum St., Hartford, Conn., assisted the 
Community Chest in its annual drive for 
funds for the needy. Members were as- 
signed certain projects, taking a large 
number of pictures. Sixty of the prints 
were published in pamphlet form by the 
Community Chest and were widely dis- 
tributed throughout the city. 


THE MINIATURE CAMERA CLUB OF WORCESTER, 
Mass., is planning a series of lectures on 
Still Life, Portraiture, Press Photography, 
and Salon Prints, during the winter 
months. An informal print show is heid 
at each meeting. Officers for 1938 are: 
Kenneth H. Colvin, Pres.; Walter V. Mac- 
Gilvra, V.P.; Richard G. Marden, Sec.- 
Treas. Communications may be addressed 
to the Secretary, 1203 Pleasant Street. 


MEMPHIS CAMERA CLUB presented a lecture 
on the subject “Night Photography” at 
the November meeting. The lecture was 
illustrated by lantern slides. The club is 
sponsoring Kandid Kamera Knights every 
Monday evening at the Hotel Claridge. 


PHILADELPHIA CINEMA CLUB devoted its No- 
vember meeting to a review of films of- 
fered in their Vacation Contest. The 
great majority of the films were taken 
outdoors and in color. It was interesting 
to note that more 8mm. than 16mm. film 
was offered. Considerable progress has 
been shown in the technique of the mem- 
bers. A. L. O. Rasch, Sec.-Treas., may be 
addressed at 1220 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


CAMERA CLUB Y.M.H.A., 92nd n 
ington Avenue, New York City ee Lex. 
a lecture on “Trick Shots in Photo ; 

at their monthly meeting on 
Sunday in January. The club hast 
just rebuilt its darkroom and says fi 
is one of the best they have seen, ~ 
tors are cordially invited to atten¢ 
meetings. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS OF p 
its November meeting in the onal ' 
of the Museum of Science and 
New York City. Dr. D. J. Ruzi 
ered a talk, illustrated with lantern « 
on his trip to the west coast. Ira 
tin discussed ‘The Tone Scale an 
Relation to Photography” at the m 
month meeting on November ie 
Emanuel M. Weil, Sec.-Treas, De 
Ww Yor, 










ot 


Er 


reached at 100 Gold . 
ones Street, Ne 


MT. VERNON CAMERA CLUB, of ernon 
Ohio, was formed in October. Meenas 
are held the first and third Tuesdays of 
every month. The officers are: G 
Melcher, Pres.; Harry L. Shafer wi 
Vice Pres. in charge of still photography: 
Ralph L. Boyer, Second Vice Pres. j, 
charge of motion picture photo . 
Louis W. Copits, Sec.; Harold ; 
tinger, Treas. Communications sho be 
Sous to the Secretary at 15 Mansfield 
ve. 


CAMERA CLUB OF GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
has _ recently been formed. Meetings are 
held weekly and a print contest is held pi- 
weekly. Some of the best prints will be 
submitted to national salons. The club 
is planning to take motion pictures algo, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP OF PHILAD 
had on exhibit during November oe 
man show of Alfred A. De Lardi, F.R.P.S, 
F.R.S.A.. On December 7th a demonstra- 
tion of the Chromatone Process was given 
by Carlton E. Dunn. Awards of $10.00 
$5.00, $3.00, and 3 six months’ paid up 
memberships, are announced for the 
club’s Annual Salon. 


OSSINING HIGH SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY CLUB 
Ossining, N.Y., has taken on an interest- 
ing project this year. The club publishes, 
by the photo offset method, an illustrated 
four page school paper, called Piz. Bach 
week a staff of photographers furnish 
candid and assigned shots which are de- 
veloped, printed, and enlarged by the 
club. <All art work, ads, etc., are drawn 
on the dummy. The circulation varies 
from 800 to 900 in a school of 1090 stu- 
dents. The first two issues were com- 
pletely sold out a few minutes after their 
release. The paper is_ published bi- 
monthly, sells for five cents, and is edited 
by Jack M. Lewis. 


Copying Dense Prints 


CONTRIBUTOR in the October is- 

sue of PopuLaAR PHOTOGRAPHY sug- 
gests treating a dense print to be copied 
with glycerin. A better and, perhaps, 
more practical suggestion consists of il- 
luminating the dense print from the rear 
as well as the front. 

Set up the print to be copied on a 
piece of glass and illuminate it in 
usual manner. Give from one-half to 
three-quarters the total exposure with 
the usual front illumination. Then place 
a fairly strong lamp in back of the print 
(without disturbing either print or cam- 
era) and give the remainder of 
exposure, using the back light only. 

The back light not only lightens the 
dense areas of the print but produces 4 
more luminous and satisfactory CcOpy: 
Many “hopeless” cases are thus 
without trouble, much to the delight a 
the owners. Try this method the next 
time you are asked to copy a particu 
dense or heavy print.—Karl A. Barleber, 
Jr., New York City. _ 
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PHOTOCOPIES 


For Valuable Documents 
DON’T risk losing valuable documents. 
Photocopies are exact duplicates. They re- 
quire no checking, constitute legal evidence, 
are quickly and inexpensively prepared. 

The Rectigraph Photocopying Machine, 
shown above, makes photocopies of any- 
thing written, printed or drawn, in actual, 
enlarged or reduced sizes. They may be 
negatives or positives. Prints may be as large 
as 18 x 24 inches or as small as a postage 
stamp. 

Insurance companies, manufacturers, 
banks, etc., find it economical and efficient 
to install Rectigraph for copying records of 
all kinds. 


HOW A PHOTOCOPY IS MADE 


The copy subject is placed on the copy 
board at the front of the machine where it 
. — lighted by special mercury vapor 
ights, 

It is as simple to make a photocopy as a 
snapshot. Exposure is made through the 
lens and prism on a sheet of sensitized paper 
contained in a roll in the back of the 
machine, 

After exposure, the print is automatically 
developed within the machine, cut off and 
transferred to the fixing solution face-up for 
immediate inspection. 


HALOID PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 

Photographic papers, including Haloid 
Record and Rectigraph Photocopy papers as 
well as Haloid Industro, Projecto, Press 
Bromide, Outline Special, Nomis and many 
others, are manufactured by the Haloid 
Company established in 1906. 

Write us on your letterhead and we will 
send you a photocopy of your letter in ad- 
dition to information on Photo Copies in 
regard to your specific business. Individuals 
may obtain Photo Copies of Documents 
from Photo Copyists in principal cities. 















Rectigraph Division of 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
110 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Branch Offices ‘in Principal Cities 
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Dept. of Agriculture 


(Continued from page 37) 











At the government experimental farm 
near Washington is a portrait studio for 
animals. In the center of a circle is a 
permanent post to which a special all- 
metal, weather-proof camera can be at- 
tached. The camera can be swung to 
cover any part of the circle, so that pho- 
tographs of cows, hogs, sheep and other 
farm animals can be taken no matter 
from what direction the light comes. 

Animals, according to the staff photog- 
rapher who specializes in recording their 
likenesses, have expressions just as hu- 
man subjects do. There is a psychological 
moment when the shutter should be 
snapped in order to obtain the best pic- 
ture of them—a moment when the eyes 
and ears are held correctly, and the gen- 
eral posture of the animal is just right. 
The amateur photographer who has tried 
to record some particular expression on 
the face of his pet dog will appreciate the 
patience sometimes required before the 
desired picture moment arrives. The gov- 
ernment photographer of cows, pigs, and 
sheep is, of course, an animal expert and 
is familiar with animal diseases, for he 
must photograph his subjects when they 
are sick as well as in prime condition. 

An unusual job that the agricultural 
photographer is called upon to do at times 
is to make a series of pictures of the cross 
sections of a cow’s udder, or perhaps some 
other animal organ that is the subject of 
study. When an experimental cow finally 
gives up the ghost, scientists, in order to 
learn more about her milk-producing 
equipment, may freeze the udder until 
it is rigid, and then slice it into inch-thick 
slabs with a bandsaw. These sections are 
photographed for study. 

Plants as well as animals come in for 
their share of posing before the camera. 
Plants attacked by insects, stricken with 
some obscure plant disease, or subjected 
to light treatments must be photographed, 
frequently at various intervals so that 
progress of their growth can be recorded. 
When the plants are portable, they are 
taken into one of the studios to be pho- 
tographed; otherwise, the cameraman 
must shoot them in the field. 

There is hardly an agricultural animal, 
plant, material, or device that has not 
come before the cameras of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural photographers. In 
addition, they make as many news pic- 
tures as the photographic staff of many 
a metropolitan newspaper. A new chief 
takes over the reins of some agricultural 
department: the event is photographed 
by an agricultural cameraman. There is 
a convention of dairy experts: this must 
be covered. In fact, anything of news in- 
terest generally is photographed, for there 
is almost certain to be somebody want- 
ing such a picture for publication or other 
use. And as if the photographing of 
plants and animals and important per- 
sonages and events were not enough, the 
agricultural camera experts sometimes are 
called upon to do outside work. An in- 
stance of this kind was the photographing 
of the statues in the rotunda of the capitol, 
a job that was done at night.—™ 


















































REPARE for a 

profitable busi- 
ness or a fascinat- 
ing hobby in the in- 
teresting field of 
Photography — mail 
coupon at once for 
free booklet—‘‘Op- 
portunities in Mod- 
ern Photography.” 
Whether you are 
interested in pho- 
tography for pleas- 
ure or profit—this 
free booklet will tell 
you what you 
spon know about 
it. 


Many Make Money 
While Learning‘ 


This free booklet also 
reveals the money-mak- 
ing opportunities that 
exist today for profes- 
sional photographers and 
trained amateurs. It out- 
lines in detail a simpli- 
fied home training plan 
under the guidance of 
qualified instructors that 
makes it possible to eas- 
ily master photography 
in all its branches during 
spare time... and earn 
money while learning. 

We are truly living in 
an age of pictures and 
the public interest and 
demand for photography 
is greater than ever be- 
fore. Newspapers, maga- 


zines, and _ advertisers 

pay out millions of dol- I oat Gao Stans 
lars each year for pho- the better I like 
tographs. Skilled por- photography. It was 


a good thing for me 
when I enrolled for 
your jurse. The 
cost is*little when 
one sees all that one 
gets for the money. 
Frank W. Johnson 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


trait photographers make 
handsome incomes. 


Practical Studio 
Methods 

Our practical studio methods 
also qualify for well paying 
positions upon graduation. You 
need no previous experience— 
and only a common school ed- 
ucation is necessary. Send cou- 
m at once for the free booklet 
‘Opportunities in Modern 
Photography’’ together with 
full particulars and re- 
quirements, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.2262 

3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIL 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


| American School of Photography, 
Dept. 2262, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send free booklet ‘‘Opportunities in Modern Pho- 
tography,’’ full particulars and requirements. 

































Name BOD. cerns 
Address 
City State 





Street 


For the first time, owners of 
home movie projectors (16 mm 
and 8 mm) can buy genuine 
candid newsreels of Hollywood 
movie stars. 


See the stars as they actual- 
ly look—at play—at work and 
relaxing. Watch Bing Crosby 
win the Lakeside Golf Club 
Movie Star Tournament— 
Shirley Temple attend the 
world premiere of her latest 
picture with all of the stars of 
filmdom. 


A 100 foot reel of 16 mm 
film costs only $3.00. The 
same subjects on 8 mm film 
costs $2.00. Note: These 
prices are not rental fees— 
once purchased the film is 
yours. 

SEND COUPON NOW! 








HOME MOVIE STUDIO 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please rush me 








at once, the Holl 
newsreel which I have checked below. lecnay’ enter 
is enclosed for full amount. 


0 100 ft. 16 MM, $3. 


0 50 ft. 8 MM, $2. 








secvccoveseseccesccecocoeccesescocscerecceccoses BERS. ccckcses 


Send money orders to Greenwich address. A u 
films sent prepaid from our Hollywood studio. 
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He Started By Shooting A Star 


(Continued from page 41) 





and on the stage. For instance, I learned 
composition from my dramatic expe- 
rience. And when I start to take a pic- 
ture I always think of it in terms of 
music. Shade is pianisimo. Light is cre- 
scendo. I always work up to a highlight, 
a crescendo, I think in curves, in swing 
time. And I ordinarily use only one light 
for accentuation. 

“Take the picture of Frances Farmer, 
for instance. One night I walked into 
Childs for a drink. I saw a beautiful girl 
sitting at a table. She wore a simple 
black dress. I felt that I must photograph 


iy her. Forgetting conventions, I went over 


and asked her to come to my studio the 
next day and let me take her picture. 

“She didn’t seem upset. As a matter of 
fact she had taken a screen test that day 
for Paramount. 

“I woke up in the night worried. I had 
asked a strange girl to pose for me. May- 
be she wasn’t as beautiful as I thought. 
Maybe she wouldn’t come. It bothered 
me. 

“Nevertheless, she arrived the next 
morning. I photographed her, simply, 
with none of the so-called glamorous 
make-up, and used only one light. The 
result was excellent. A year later Miss 
Farmer was a movie star. 

“IT use a 5 x 7 view camera for most 
of my work. The camera is not so im- 
portant to me as the film, which is East- 
man Portrait Panchromatic. I take the 
quickest exposure possible, watching 
every movement of the eyes. When I see 
the true quality of the person in the eyes, 
I must get it very quickly—usually at %2 
second. 

“I think every photographer should 
have a hobby beyond his professional 
work. Mine is my traveling camera show. 
I have fifty pictures of celebrities which 
tour the country. They go from camera 
club to camera club where they are ex- 
hibited. My show has just returned from 
a 15 months’ trip all over the United 
States and Canada. 

“Perhaps the most popular print in the 
exhibition is the one of Freddie Bar- 
tholomew. And I think myself he is the 
truest mirror of the photographer’s mood 
that I have ever encountered. If you 
smile, he smiles almost before you can 
snap it. Finally I said: ‘Now, Freddie, 
just smile with your eyes.’ 

“He complied instantly. And that was 
the photograph which his Aunt Mylli- 
cent liked so much. This picture was 
taken with a studio camera and Wollen- 
sack lens. 

“Unfortunately you can’t always get 
a star in the right humor. Sittings are 
not always triumphs. Moods don’t always 
click. Sometimes I just can’t get my sub- 
jects to do what I want. Then the sitting 
is over. 

“I always try to make friends of my 
sitters. Because I have been an actor, I 
understand the stars. Women will tell 
you almost any secret when they are 
posing for you. It is as if the intimate, 
artistic relationship betwen cameraman 


and subject unleashes some tight band of 
reserve. They let down their back hair 
and disclose the inside story of their 
lives. 

“Lillian Gish is one of my favori 
ters. I have worshipped rod ae ie 
the Birth of a Nation. She is really a 
spirituelle. It was the fulfillment of , 
dream of my life when she said she 
would sit for me. 

“Miss Gish was playing in New York 
in Hamlet at the time. She came to my 
studio after the afternoon performance 
for ten minutes. She stayed over two 
hours, with the result that she had to 
hurry back to the theatre for the night 
performance. The picture I took of her 
to me, portrays her as Ophelia in the 
Shakespearian tragedy, Hamlet. 

“Helen Hayes is the most genuine per. 
son I ever photographed. Simplicity jg 
the keynote to her character. She is won- 
derfully co-operative. She looks like 
your little sister just home from college, 
She is so gentle and unpretentious that 
she makes you feel like a king. 

“She is difficult to photograph for the 
reason that she doesn’t seem to know 
what to do. On the stage she can accom- 
plish anything, but in the studio she is 
naive, like Shakespeare’s true unlessoned 
girl! She is without question, one of the 
most charming women I have ever met 
in my life.” 

Not so long ago a party was given for 
Slack at the McDowell Club in New 
York. Hildegarde was one of the guests, 


While people were praising Slack and © 


his work, the night club singer spoke 
up: “Avery and I used to live in the 
same boarding house. We each paid five 
dollars a week for ‘our rooms and we 
had to walk up five flights of steps. We 
don’t have to walk up any steps now, 
do we Avery?” 

No, Avery Slack doesn’t have to walk 
up steps any more. At the age of thirty- 
four, after knocking on many doors, he 
has found success. Found it because his 
own misfortunes have made him a broth- 
er to every man. When a sitter comes 
to his studio, his own knowledge of life 
and trouble enables him to penetrate the 
mask which every person carries ar 
for his protection, and he finds the true 
spiritual essence. 

“It’s no good to say to trouble, ‘River 
stay away from my door’,” Slack said a8 
the interview was closing. “Trouble 
comes to everybody who wants a crea- 
tive career. If your talents won't work 
in one metier, switch to another. But 
keep trying. And don’t attempt to ste 





away from difficulties. Just keep on 7 


swimming through them until your 1 
stand on some firm ground of accol 
plishment.” g 

A strange, sensitive, hard-work 
man is Avery Slack. And perhaps? 
most anomalous fact of his whole cate 
is that this man—who is a prefer 
cameraman by the stars of Hollyw 
has never set foot in the state of © 
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First step 
to correct 
exposure 


‘WELLCOME’ 
EXPOSURE 
CALCULATOR 


HANDBOOK & DIARY 1938 


75 cents 


“'TABLOID’™ TONERS 


Add pleasing tones to prints 
and lantern slides 


All Photographie Dealers 





SEPIA, GROWN, BLUE, GREEN, YELLOW 


AND COPPER 








& BuRRoUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
(U.S. A.) INC, 
NEW YORK 

All Rights Reserved 





Become an expert 
photographer 


Did you ever wish that you could make 
photographs like you see in the popular 
picture magazines, newspapers, in adver- 
tiements and in photo galleries? You can! 
By means of the famous method of N.Y.I. 
personalized training you can qualify as 
an expert in Commercial, News, Portrait, 
Advertising, Candid or Motion Picture 
photography. If photography is your hobby 
this training will bring you new thrills. 
Qr it will prepare you for a fascinating, 
lifetime career. 


big Money-Making Opportunities 

Trained men and women are needed to 
supply the fast growing demand for photo- 
graphs. Wonderful opportunities every- 
where . . . whether you wish to “free 
lance,” start your own business, or get a 
job with an established concern. 


Learn at Home or at our 
New York Headquarters 

The New York Institute is the only 
school of Ea terephy that offers both 
Personal Attendance and 
Home Study training. All 
instruction is given indi- 
vidually by noted experts. 
You can start any time 
and work out a schedule 
to suit your convenience. 


<———Send for 
free booklet 


: = oan INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


(Dept. 99) New York, N.Y. 
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Dressing Up Your Prints 


(Continued from, page 56) 








This can be removed by running the 
edge of a small card along the print 
edge with an outward scraping motion. 
The most stubborn pieces will usually 
yield to this treatment. 


After this operation the mounted print 
should be placed under a weight for 
several hours to permit the cement to 
“set.” Prints mounted by this method 
will never bulge or swell and leave un- 
sightly lumps in the center. Neither will 
they frill up at the edges. The fact is 
that it is practically impossible to re- 
move a print from the mount without 
completely destroying one or the other. 


After the cement has set the prints can 
be titled and signed. : While there is no 
strict rule about this, the general pro- 
cedure is to write the title on the left, 
the maker’s name and date on the right, 
either at the base of the plate sinking 
or at the bottom of the mount. The 
writing should be done with a pencil as 
ink stands out too prominently and 
very often draws attention away from 
the print. 


Before being mounted, prints some- 
times curl badly, especially those on dou- 
ble weight paper. This can be overcome 
by laying the print face down on the 
sheet of glass or other hard surface and 
drawing it under the edge of a ruler. 
This will flatten it out long enough for 
mounting purposes. Or the prints may 
be dampened on the back with a moist 
sponge, then stacked face to face and 
put in a press or under weights for a 
few hours. 


If you do not care for the plate sinking, 
the print can be mounted on plain board. 
A pencil line is then drawn on the mount 
around the print and about 44” from each 
edge as a frame. A visit to the next 
local photographic exhibit will give you 
other ideas along this line. After you 
have carefully mounted a few of your 
best prints you will be agreeably sur- 
prised and delighted to find that their 
appearance has been improved 100%, and 
that friends will take a new interest in 
your photographic endeavors.—} 





DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS? 
|. With what kind of a camera does Ivan 
Dmitri make his color pictures? 


2. By what method do some news photograph- 
ers now transport negatives speedily to their 
newspaper offices? 

3. What must be the minimum extension of a 
bellows when using a lens of 15” focal length? 

4. What are ''step photos''? 

5. How can scratches on the back of a negative 
often be reduced? 

6. How much faster is an {2.8 lens than an 
f 5.6 lens? 


7. What kind of background should be used 
when photographing a subject with blonde 
hair? 


8. Is it possible to get reverse action when 
making amateur movies? 


Answers will be found on the next page. 
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IT'S A HIT! 





The 214x314 
Revolving Back 


SPEED GRAPHIL 


with Coupled Range Finder 


Here is one of the most “wanted” cameras 
in the entire field! Photography enthusiasts 
everywhere like its economical 244 x 314 
picture size, its versatile Revolving Back and 
its ability to use lensesgin Compur Shutter 
as fast as £.2.9, coupled range finder and 
photoflash synchronizer. Get a 24% x 3% 
Revolving Back Speed Graphic and enjoy 
picture-making at its best. At your dealer’s. 


GRAFLEX ENLARG- OR -PRINTER 


A perfect companion for the 2144 x 34 
Speed Graphic! 
The Enlarg-or- 
Printer ac- 
cepts. the entire 
area of 2% x 
3% negatives 
either for con- 
tact prints or en- 
largements up to 
8” x 10” and 
serves aS an 
ideal retouching 
desk as well. It’s 
almost a com- 
plete darkroom 
in itself! Your 
dealer will glad- 
ly demonstrate. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


of Graflex and Speed Graphic Ameri- 
can-made, Prize- Winning Cameras, Ac- 
cessories and the Enlarg-or-Printer— 
today! Paste coupon below on penny 
post card, if you wish. Folmer Graflex ! 

Corporation, Dept. PP-8, Rochester, @® 








FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-8, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Please send me your free catalog of Graflex_and 
Speed Graphic American-made, Prize-Winning Cam- 
eras, Accessories and the Enlarg-or- Printer. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY Sue 


GRAFLEX 


PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 





















































































. Famous Make 


CAMERAS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


Now! Just a few cents a 
day buys a famous 
camera. Small down- 
payment, 12 months to 
pay... Trade-in your old camera —it's your 
down-payment if it has sufficient value. 


TAKE 12 MONTHS TO PAY 


Choosefrom Speed Graphic, 
Bantam Special, Leica, 
Contax, Rolleiflex, Retina II, 
Exakta, and others. Movie 
cameras, enlargers, and 
projectors also included. 
Write for information about 
the model thatinterests you, 
and details of our Time Payment Plan for 
responsible persons. 


Liberal Trade-In for Your Camera! 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


18S. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 



































EXPOSURE 


ata 






WITH 


LIOS-SCOP 


THE SIMPLEST EXPOSURE METER 


FOR STILL AND CINE CAMERAS 
eee 
EQUALLY USEFUL IN NATURAL 


OR ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 

ees 
Lios-Scop is the only exposure meter of 
this type which shows the correct exposure 
time in its visual field, at a glance, and 
without prior or subsequent setting or 
calculation. The wide range of exposure 
times shown on the meter, renders it 
suitable for use in dim interiors, under 
extreme light conditions and in artificial 
light. 


Price $3.50 


Literature on request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


Incorporated 


127 West 42nd Street New York 
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Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 8) 








Photographic Pitfalls 


(Continued from page 63) 











Quality and suitability are the only fac- 
tors in determining their selection. 


HE number of letters that have 

poured in offering solutions to the 
freak golf picture published in Candid 
Shots in the December issue, has quite 
staggered us. The solutions range from 
papers on curvilinear motion of pro- 
jectiles to statements that it is an out- 
and-out fake, produced by retouching. 

Well folks, it ain’t no fake so far as we 
can determine. It’s evidently the real 
thing, a trick that Mr. Voice’s camera 
played on him. 

A great number of the letters suggested 
that it was a dubbed golf shot, the ball 
bouncing straight up in the air and the 
head of the club passing beneath it. The 
focal plane shutter, traveling from top 
to bottom, would record the ball and the 
club head first. As it reached the posi- 
tion to record the shadows, the ball, 
traveling upwards at high velocity, would 
have attained a height greater than that 
of the club head, and its shadow would 
therefore be thrown ahead. 

Another solution offered by many of 
our readers was that the real ball was 
masked by the club head, and that shown 
in the picture is a spot of halation caused 
by reflection from the head of a brass 
screw, or possibly a coincidental spot on 
the negative. 

There were many more explanations 
offered, but most of the letters contained 
the two given here. After reading them 
all we are still at somewhat of a loss as 
to what the correct answer really is. 


N THE October issue photographer 

Hugh Davis, in recounting his ex- 
periences as a snake photographer to 
Baron Creager, stated that snakes which 
fly apart into several pieces, when struck 
with a stick, and later reassemble them- 
selves, are a myth. Mrs. W. H. Voris of 
North Aurora, Illinois, writes in to say 
that she has seen snakes in Florida, 12 
to 14 inches long, disjoint into 5 or 6 
pieces, each separate piece wiggling for 
as long a time as she could watch. She 
has never seen them reassemble, but 
says that she knows they disjoint. 

It seems to us that here is an excellent 
opportunity to follow the lead of the ex- 
plorer William La Varre, whose article 
Seeing is Believing appears in. this issue 
on page 22. 


E HAVE had a flood of letters from 
readers expressing a desire for 
more and better “build it yourself” ar- 
ticles. Such articles will continue to ap- 
pear to delight the hearts of the basement 
and attic mechanics. Incidently, we have 
been bitten by the bug also, and can 
frequently be found at home messing 
around with some blamed gadget. We 
always welcome the contribution of a 
good construction article, and say glee- 
fully, “Shoot ’em along.” 
And with that it’s “so long” until this 
time next month— 








duce the number of dust 
largements by washing your dasa 
occasionally with hot water and 
and using a chamois to wipe them sing 
time a negative is changed, Aude 
print becomes yellow due to old ‘ 
fresh hypo will cut the yellow of 
How strong do you mix YOur sp 
bath? Spare the acid, and you'll si 
the hypo, I’ve found. I use an ounce 





















Ferrotype tins must be waxed and pol 
ished so the dry prints will not stick, 


of 28% acetic to each 16 ounces of wate. 
Another thing about a strong short st thoug 
is that it will cut developer stains whic The | 
result from long development or old é- the t 
veloper. handl 
On my drying tins, I recently ran into slot i 
grief. They had become scratched, ani The | 
professional brethren assurred me | suffici 
could have them nickel-plated as satis. tact. 
factorily, and more cheaply, than chrom one | 
plated. Don’t try it. Whether or nt B  glectr 
the nickel was responsible, I don’t knov, store 
but I got brown streaks across my prints. Not 
They won’t come off, either. I had th § photo 
nickel removed, and chrome substituted B other 
More trouble. The prints stuck fast. 1  aply { 
found that a newly plated tin hastok §  jgto, 
greased with paste until it fairly drips as th 
or prints will stick every time. are. 
Various people swear by different whict 
polishes, but I never have success with B thot 4 
anything but the specially prepared § (hei 
paste. If you do, well and good 18  jandg, 
don’t. “Bert 
One last word. Wheh any piece d arran; 
equipment gets worn or partially broke, ang } 
it pays to throw it away unless it can be a po 
satisfactorily repaired. A poor repal Incide 
job leaves you with poor apparatus, It- of the 
sulting in equally poor work. It’s some- law 
times cheaper in the end to buy or make woul 











a new piece of equipment.—® the li 
No. 

ONS bottor 

ANSWERS TO THE QUESTI cnard 
on page 79. the ii 

1. A Leica camera. See page 10. No. 6 
2. Carrier pigeons are now being used by som and si 
See page 39. fit ac 

3. Bellows extension must be 15” minimum. turn 
See page 42. Gosh! 
4. Series pictures taken in logical sequen th , 
See page 59. e | 

5. By the use of art gum. See page &. _ 
6 An f 2.8 lens is 4 times faster than an {54 b 
lens. See page 65. close 

7. A dark background. See page 83 this f 
Just ¢ 

8. Yes. See page 95. Lin 
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r Sequence Photographs Tell The Story 


(Continued from page 59) 








as 


-.. of the switch on the unit. 
oe the pictures in this layout 
yld, of course, be treated in any one 
a a number of ways. By no means is it 
: ested or implied that the particular 
angles, lightings, or compositions are the 
pest that could be used. Psychologists 
say that no two of us see the same thing 
in the same way. That being the case an 
empty cigar box could, presumably, be 
photographed in as many ways as there 
are photographers! 

Picture No. 1 is supposed to glorify an 
empty cigar box. It is an example of 
one way of photographically treating a 
subject so apparently worthless. The 
same remark applies almost equally well 
io the other quite ordinary items and 
assemblies. These detail pictures are 

to be more or less self-explana- 
tory. However, there are some points in 
connection with several of them that may 
be of sufficient interest to mention. 

The switch itself is a four-pole snap 
switch from an electrical supply store. 
A four-pole knife switch from the dime 
store would serve nearly as well, al- 
though not quite so neat or convenient. 
The knife switch could be mounted in 
the box in such a way that only the 
handle would protrude through a suitable 
slot in either the top or end of the box. 
The length of this slot should permit of 
sufficient travel to just break the con- 
tact. The three separate receptacles on 
one plate were also obtained from the 
electrical supply store but separate dime 
store receptacles could be made to serve. 

Notice in No. 3 and No. 7 that the 
photos of this plate, in spite of their 
other shortcomings, do show unmistak- 
ably that the three receptacles are sepa- 
rate. They are not connected in parallel 
as the ordinary wall-plate receptacles 
are. This also illustrates another point 
which seems worth mentioning, which is 
that the essential feature of any subject 
(whether it is a table-top, portrait, or 
landscape—in still or movie, “minnie” or 
“Bertha”), should be kept in mind when 
arranging the subject, lighting, angles, 
and background. Make it as attractive 
as possible but show the main feature. 
Incidently, you will also note that the lid 
of the cigar box (in No. 1) is raised to 
show that the box is actually empty. It 
would have been easier to take it with 
the lid closed. 

No. 5 shows the necessary holes in the 
bottom of the box and the flexible wire 
guard, from an old iron, used here for 
the intake wire in the end of the box. 
No. 6 shows the snap switch assembled 
and screwed to a square piece of wood to 
fit across the inside of the box, this, in 
turn, is shown assembled in No. 11. 
Gosh! it just occurs to me as I write that 
the LID (which I had almost thrown 
out!) could be replaced on what is now 
the bottom of the box to completely in- 
Close this wiring. Perhaps you assumed 
this from the start but I confess that it 
just came to me now. 

Line drawings, which are invariably 


used to illustrate wiring diagrams, were 
obviously out of place with the other 
illustrations. As a matter of opinion, 
line drawings seem to be quite out of 
place anywhere in a magazine devoted to 
the promotion of photography as an 
illustrative medium. The architects no 
longer expect one to visualize their pro- 
posals from a set of line drawings. They 
build scale models, take a photograph of 
the model and show you a picture! 

Therefore some way had to be found 
to use photography and also to improve 
such illustrations, through photography, 
if this were possible. As a result we 
show here photo-graphs of wiring dia- 
grams: So far as I know this is the first 
time such diagrams have been thus pho- 
tographically illustrated. The word “pho- 
to—graph” seems especially meaningful 
in this connection because that is pre- 
cisely what it is. In No. 9 the lines are 
shown in white merely as a suggested 
variation. 

This photo-diagram also illustrates the 
remark made at the outset—that the 
method of presenting the subject was 
intended to be of equal, if not greater, 
interest than the subject itself. To me, 
this action photograph of an electrical 
wiring diagram, showing the path of the 
electrical current, is far more interesting 
than the switch. I confess I got a kick 
out of working up this particular picture, 
trying to find materials that would serve 
the purpose, etc. Almost like Edison 
trying to find a suitable filament for his 
lamp it seemed there was no such thing 
as wavy material until I discovered this 
rick-rack braid (the ladies use it for 
edgings). It came, naturally, from that 
gold mine called the dime store. The 
smooth lines are made of rubber covered 
single strand copper wire. You can make 
many more things from the braid and 
wire, and pipe cleaners can also be used 
at times. 

Although this is an exceedingly simple 
idea I wouldn’t be surprised to see it 
copied, improved, and widely used not 
only in the electrical industry but with 
other products and processes which can 
be so much better and more interestingly 
illustrated by photography than by line 
drawings. 

The simple switch and its crude con- 
struction would not seem, at first glance, 
to offer possibilities for fifteen photo- 
graphs more or less interesting. But 
when we analyze its parts, assembly and 
operation and then study ways to make 
these clear we find that a set of pictures 
just naturally comes to mind. The prin- 


ciple used here can be applied to literally | 
anything under the sun (or under the | 


photoflood). The amount of work in 
preparing a page of this kind is not 
apparent at first glance, either. 

The extra outlet plugs used in picture 
No. 12 show how five or more lamps can 
be controlled by the switch. This idea 
is for use in the “full on” position. The 
box then becomes a master switch when 
any one or all of the three outlets can be 
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Make A Color Print In 
A Few Minutes By 
The Marshall Method 
Simply color your photo- 


graphs with MARSHALL'S 
PHOTO OILS,—a_ fascinat- 
ing and inexpensive way of 
obtaining a color picture of 
your favorite subject. 


No art training necessary. 
Colors are applied with bobs 
of cotton. Complete instruc- 
tions with each set. 


You can duplicate natural 
color processes with Mar- 
shall's new Extra Strong col- 
ors,—or obtain delicate tint- 
ing with Marshall's regular 
coloring. 


At your dealers. 


Write for oe cata- 
logue of Marshall's fine 
photo chemicals. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, INC. 


1750 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Subject ideas— 
developing and 
printing methods 
—practical aids to 
better pictures 


Just Out! 


MAKING PICTURES with 
the MINIATURE CAMERA 


By Jacob Deschin, author of New Ways 
in Photography $3.00 


Now a thorough working manual for the mini- 
camera fan. Gives the information necessary 
for good results, with examples of what to avoid 
and what to aim at in finished work. Three big 
sections, with many diagrams and details, on 
Taking the Picture, Making the Negative, and 
Making the Picture. Essentials of getting good 
shots in 18 major groups of picture subjects. 
Instructions on equipment and methods of 
developing and printing. Large gallery of mini 
pictures that you could get, with shooting data. 
Complete your equipment with this practical 
manual, 





| SEE IT TEN DAYS FREE—SEND THIS COUPON | 

| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Deschin-Making Pictures with the Miniature | 
Camera for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage or re- | 
turn postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accom- 

panied by remittance.) 


| Name 





l Address 





| City and State 





I Position 





| Company _— --PB-2-38 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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The beginner in miniature photography will assuredly 
appreciate the unique advantages of the Pilot. He 
will, without doubt, achieve better results with this 
= and inexpensive little camera than with 
costly instruments of elaborate construction. He will 
see his image in clear, sharp detail on an actual film 
size focusing ground-glass finder. The advanced 
worker will appreciate its numerous refinements 
which include a high hood that prevents side light 
and glare from penetrating the focusing screen; an 
auxiliary magnifier for fine focusing. 5 shutter 
speeds ranging from 1/20th to 1/150th second as well 
as time and bulb. 

Pilot makes 16 pictures 156”x2\% if - ~pe 120 


roll m. Dimensions: 3x312x4 inches. 
With 1/6.3 lens f/4.5 lens f/3.5 lens 
$16.50 $23.50 $30.00 


K. W. REFLEX 


ry 1} 
2144”"x314". Uses 120 roll film. 





With £/6.3 Anastigmat $15.00 
With Steinheil f/4.5, Iris diaphragm, wire release, 
liquid level and shoulder strap............-.---......- $22.5u 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
Literature om request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 West 42 Street New York 























WELTINI 35mm. 
CANDID “SPEED” CAMERA 


Weltini is the camera sensation of the 
year. Its speed, precision and compactness 
make it the choice of the candid expert. 
It’s got everything. 

© Coupled Singlé View Range Finder 
@ iiutomatic Focusing @ Color Corrected 
Ler:es @ Compur Rapid 1/500th Shut- 
ters @ Uses 35mm. Film—36 Shots Per 
Lead @ New Trigger Squeeze Shutter 
Reease @ Self Erecting. 


PRICES START AT $86.50 













Cameras 
Lenses 
Enlargers 
Accessories 
Dark Room 
Supplies 
Lighting 
Equipment 
Filters 


Save Money on Cameras, 
Lenses and Supplies 


Since 1897 we have been head- 
quarters for fine cameras—new 
—used and reconditioned. See 
our hundreds of bargains in 
accessories, dark room equip- 
ment and supplies. This big 
catalog will save you money. 
waa Dept. PP-38 for your 
¥ PPT Amateur 


Write Today Supplies 
BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. Madison St. © CHICAGO, ILL. 
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used for any reasonable number of bulbs 
burning full in parallel. By the way, the 
device uses 25-ampere snap switch and 
receptacles. The dime store articles are 
usually 10 amps which is too weak for 
any considerable wattage. 

’ In the “off” position the lights burn low 
as soon as you plug into the main supply 
line. There must be a bulb of some size 
on each of the three outlets to complete 
the circuit in series. If you are using 
three lights on the subject they should be 
of equal wattage. But you can control 
the brilliance of any two bulbs in the 
“off” position by using bulbs of various 
sizes in the third outlet. Control of light 
being the first desirable step in photog- 
raphy this box makes a very handy mov- 
able source for electricity and its con- 
trol. 

No. 13 shows three lights burning low 
in the “off” position and, in 14, they are 
in the “full on” position. Have I read 
somewhere that one must never, well 
hardly ever, take a picture into the light? 
No. 13-14 show what you get when you 
do. These negatives have full detail 
which cculd be shown if desired by mak- 
ing lighter prints. 

I have derived a great deal of fun and 
experience from designing and building 
various photographic accessories and 
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gadgets. 
useful and have saved me ¢o 
money which I can put into equj 
cannot very well make, lenses fop ; 
stance. And I’ve had lots of fun p a 
and taking sequence pictures of theiy 
construction, as well as picture co: 
dealing with such subjects as oe 
grounds, filters, and reflectors, 
amateurs find that a considerable 
of equipment is essential if one wants ty 
do something more serious with his cam, 
era than just ordinary snapshots. Un. 
fortunately the current expense for 
paper, and chemicals often causes the 
camera owner to postpone the purchase 
of equipment which he could use to ad- 
vantage right now. 

The answer, it seems to me, is to make 
the things he needs in-so-far as he ig 
able. One thing he will discover, sooner 
or later, is that a camera alone is only 
a very small part of photography, The 
possession of a camera is just the begin. 
ning of a long, long trail which I am more 
than ever convinced has absolutely no 
end. 

But, isn’t that what makes it interest. 
ing? 

[More of Mr. Jenkins’ sequence pictures 
are to appear in future issues of Popyzag 
PxHoToGRAPHY.—ED. |— 








| Risked My Neck For A Picture 


(Continued from page 32) 





The cry echoed up and down the long 
corridor, jammed with desperate, in- 
censed convicts. They would have torn 
Warden Thomas to shreds if they could 
have laid hands on him, and there I 
stood, supposedly one of his men getting 


evidence against the ringleaders. 


They came at me with blood in their 
eyes. The trusty cracked me on the jaw 
with his fist. My camera case was torn 
from me and the plate holders dashed 
to the floor. 

I slipped my wrist through the handle 
of my Speed Graphic, so the camera 
could not be ripped from my hand. I’m 
sure that this saved my life. For the next 
few minutes blows rained on my head 
from all angles, only the camera, held 
high, warding them off. 

I let fly with my flash gun, using it as 
a billy. I flung it full in a convict’s face 
and saw him go down. Then, somehow, 
keeping my feet, I turned and ran for the 
gate. There was a confused roar about 
me. My face was covered with my arms, 
while my camera acted as a shield for 
my head. The crazy mob beat at me from 


all directions. 


As I neared the gate, I saw that the 
guard had heard the commotion. It was 
opening inch by inch. When I reached it, 
with the mob at my heels, there was a slit 
large enough to pass my body. I went 
through in a dive, as though from a 
springboard, and slid across the cement 
floor of the control room, the wind 
knocked right out of me. The gate 
clanged shut. It was the most welcome 
sound of my life. 

Both eyes were blackened and it 
seemed that my left arm was broken. I 


had no feeling whatsoever in my lef 
side. I was a mass of bruises from head 
to foot. 

After a doctor had applied first aid, and 
put my features back in their original 
place, with plaster, I felt pretty good, but 
downhearted. 

My camera was smashed to pieces, my 
plates destroyed. I had no photographs, 
and my paper was waiting for pictures, 
pictures, pictures. The word kept run- 
ning through my mind. 

I was still a bit foggy from the maul- 
ing, but somehow managed to get 
over to the offices of a local paper. I 
put a proposition up to the chief photog- 
rapher. If he would lend me a camera 
and plates, I would go back and get 
pictures, and inside the prison, too. I 
would give him one of the plates I ex- 
posed for the loan of the outfit. 

He agreed, though he thought I would 


be killed, sure enough, this time. If s, 
my paper would have to pay for the 


camera. 

I returned to the prison and was 
greeted with a “Bronx Cheer” by the 
other forty-odd photographers there. 


They figured that I had got just what was 


coming to me for trying to steal a 

on them. However, I was there to pro 
duce pictures, and I intended doing just 
that. 

The warden’s daughter was in the d- 
fice, so I went to her. We framed it 
without the knowledge of the othe 
cameramen, to go up to her apartment, 
which overlooked the prison yard ! 


could take my panorama picture from 


there. 


I found that the window casing wasil 
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I swung out of the window | 
ulled myself up on the roof, by 


the way; so 


and Pi A 
rain gutter. Here I had an 
means of ed ow. But the prisoners had 
= me and set up a howl. 
oring them, I went ahead shooting 
view and also a long shot for 
the friend whose camera I was using. 
Then, down below, the prisoners began 
throwing bricks at me, bricks from the 
wrecked and fire-torn cell blocks. I got 
q swell shot of one of the boys hurling 
a brick directly at me. Fortunately, none 
of them landed and I completed the job. 

Sympathy was riding high with the 
convicts. My editor called me back to 
Detroit and sent another man in my 
place. He thought I was as unsafe out- 
side the prison, among the convict’s 
friends, as I was inside. 

Thirty minutes after my arrival, the 
Times was running an eight column cut 
of my pan picture. It was the first pic- 
ture to show the mutinous convicts.—f 





Backgrounds 


(Continued from page 33) 
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ject, not the subject to the background. 
If the subject is in a white costume, the 
background should be dark, and vice 
versa. 

For a dark haired subject, the back- 
ground in Fig. 2 would be suitable, but 
the blonde hair of this subject merges 
with the background to such an extent 
that some of it is hardly discernible. A 
shadow in the background would have 
added contrast to the subject and conse- 
quently made her more prominent. 

In Figure 3, the black background sets 
off to excellent advantage Ginger Rogers’ 
blonde hair and her light colored apparel. 
If a lighter background had been used, 
the entire figure would have blended into 
it, with consequent loss of definition. 

The background in Fig. 4 is interrupted 
by an oval of light directly behind the 
head of the subject, to make it more 
prominent. Had the same shade of back- 
ground as seen on the left side of the 
picture, persisted on the right, the hair 
of the subject would have merged with 
It, a condition which would have been 
undesirable. 

So we can readily see how important a 
part the selection of background plays in 
the type of picture that we desire. Shad- 
ows, however, also play an important 
part in adding to or subtracting from the 
Prominence of a subject. 

Playing of light upon a face from a 
Position lower than the head always tends 
to lend a fierce and frightening aspect 
to the face. As illustrated in Fig. 1, the 
light was centered upon the faces from 
the lower left side, casting a shadow 
over the right sides of the faces. Also, 
there is just enough light to feature the 
aces, while the rest of the body remains 
Suppressed. Light played upon a face 
from this position always tends to make 
the features of the face appear wider than 
they actually are, and serves to magnify 
any scars or deformations there may be— 
2 condition which is desirable for this 
ype of picture.—pxe 


Cl alleMor1t 


Resolve, now, to get 

complete satisfaction 

and full value from the 

time and money you in- 

vest in photography this 

year. Get yourself a 

WESTON. Thus be sure 

every photo you take is 

correctly exposed... 

every reel or roll of cor- 

rect, uniform density. 

And you can be sure if 

it’s a WESTON... the 

exposure meter with a 

long record of proved 

performance, made by 

the world’s leading 

builder of precision in- 

dicating instruments. 

\ Complete literature 
a vlan ct . Weston 
/yuqiuip = Electrical Instrument 
\\ I S } ON Corporation, 644 Fre- 


linghuysen Avenue, 


° Y /, Newark, New Jersey. 
sg tiPOsSuse Ne tc, lulled 

















START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


ADD SPEED-0-COPY 


And Many Hours of Profitable Pleasure 
TO YOUR PHOTOGRAPHY WITH A LEICA OR CONTAX 


SPEED-O-COPY adds full image, ground glass composition 
and focusing to the LEICA and CONTAX. 

An indispensable necessity for amateur and professional for 
precision copying, macro and micro photography, close-ups of 
flowers and small objects, table top photography, portraiture 
and scenic photography. 

IF YOU SHOOT COLOR, the SPEED-O-COPY will save you 
money as the extremely fine ground glass gives you a full size 
color image to work with. 

THE SPEED-O-COPY IS PRECISION BUILT OF CAST 
ALUMINUM 


maxe SPEED-O-COPY 


YOUR NEXT ACCESSORY 

Leica $28.50 Contax $31.50 
U.S. Pat. No. 1,978,542 Gt. Britain Pat. No. 485,652 German Pat. No. 643,038 
Tie “SPEED-O-CLIP IT” IF YOU LOAD YOUR OWN 
' ee Darkroom loading holds no more terrors for those who are load- 
ss ing with the new “SPEED-O-CLIP IT’. The film is slipped into 
the cutter and snipped. That’s all. No mistakes, no second tries, 
no fumbling. And all in seconds. Stop wrestling with a scissors. 
i Just slip film in and clip! Made of stainless steel. It is an invalu- 
able addition to any darkroom. f 

Two models—No. 120 For Leica, No. 121 For Contax 
For sale by your dealer 


Send for descriptive folder of these and other LEICA and CONTAX accessories 


D. PAUL SHULL rer'anzn2t° © Uaisn Ave: 
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New ROLYN 


PETITE EASEL 
$995 






FOR USE WITH ALL ENLARGERS 


Maximum size opening 8” x 10” 
Paper size 11" x 13” 


See your Dealer or write us. 
Free literature on request. 






Importers and Manufacturers Representatives 


923 S. Grand Ave. Dept. P-2 Los Angeles 

















FEATURES 
YOU'VE BEEN 
WAITING FOR 


* STEICHEN AND HIS WORK 


* ERSKINE CALDWELL and 


MARGARET BOURKE- WHITE 
Photographing the South for 
their famous book. 


* HOW A HOLLYWOOD MOVIE 
is MADE ese Selecting the 


story. Scenario. Production. 
Building sets. Location. Casting. 
Filming. Editing. Illustrated with 
candid shots made exclusively 
for POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


*SHOOTING INDIANS... 
WITH A CAMERA 


And many more features in the 


MARCI issue 


On sale at all newsstands and 
leading camera stores, 


FEBRUARY 10th 












Camera Makeup For the Man 


(Continued from page 35) 





puff. It may be necessary to give the 
beard a second powdering with a lighter 
powder, if it is quite dark and the first 
application did not cover it completely. 

Have the subject pull his eyelashes 
between his moist thumb and forefinger 
to remove any powder that might be 
clinging to them. Mascara is rarely used 
on a man’s eyelashes. 

Have him moisten his lips with his 
tongue to remove any powder from them. 
If it is stubborn and sticks, soften it with 
a little cold cream and remove with a 
cleansing tissue. Lip rouge is rarely used, 
unless the lips are extremely pale and 
bloodless. 

Rarely is it necessary to do anything 
to a man’s eyebrows, unless they are too 
light to photograph. Then care must be 
taken to follow the natural shape of the 
brows. The color should be applied very 
lightly with the brown makeup pencil, 
powdered quite heavily, then brushed 
out with the eyebrow brush. 

Powder gives a fairly smooth finish to 
a man’s face, which will photograph 
slightly matte. If strong highlights are 
wanted, pour a little olive oil on a pad 
of cotton and pat the cotton on the spots 
where the highlights are wanted. 

Remember to pat the oil on; never rub 
it on. Rubbing will remove the powder 
and smear it. Patting will neither disturb 
it nor take it off. Highlights should be 
placed on only the bony structure of the 
face, never on the fleshy or hollow parts 
of the face. It is safe to highlight the 
bridge of the nose, the cheek bones, the 
chin, and the forehead; one or all of 
these, depending upon the effect the 
photographer desires. After the oil has 
been carefully patted on to form the 
highlights, pat the edges of the oil spots 
with a clean cotton pad 


Always have the subject moj a 
with his tongue before raid 7 his lip 
sure. This places a highlight on Phe 

To apply complete makeup on a lx 
he should be freshly shaved, ae 
skin free of all oil or grease, jt is 
necessary to cleanse his face with = 
cream before applying the foundation 
A better method is to have him Wash 
with soap and water. 

Squeeze out about 14-inch of founda 
tion from the tube on to the palm Of the 
hand and dot it over the entire face ang 
neck with the finger tips. Then spread 
it over the entire face, neck, ears, and 
behind the ears, in a smooth, even fin 

Be fairly generous with the foundation 
along the beard line, under the chin and 
down the neck, so as to completely block 
out the beard. However, resist the 
tation to apply a very heavy coatj 
along the beard line. This is rarely ne. 
essary and usually results in a blotchy 
uneven makeup. Powdering will finish 
blocking out the beard so it will no 
photograph. 

The foundation should be carried w 
behind the ears and blended into th 
skin on the back of the neck, so that m 
stopping place is visible, should a profi 
picture be made. It is also well to apply 
foundation to the outer edge of the ex 
and to the ear lobe, so that the ear blends 
into the makeup on the face. 

The next step is to define the features 
and shadow the eyes as described in the 
beginning. Clean the lips of any fow- 
dation and make them up with a makeuw 
brush. Follow their natural outline and 
carry the rouge back behind the lip line. 
Do not accentuate the cupid’s bow ona 
man’s lips, but if he has a nice bow, itis 
not necessary to sacrifice it. If it is sac- 





to tone them down so 
they will not photo- 
graph distinctly, but 
blend into the skin 
without a visible out- 
line. 

Have the _ subject 
comb his hair. If it 
is wet with water it 
will take a nice high- 
light. A little liquid 
brilliantine sprayed on 
the hair from an atom- 
izer picks up beautiful 
highlights, making it 
photograph with a live 
luster and sheen. Have 
the subject replace his 
tie, coat and vest, then 
he is ready to be pho- 
tographed. 

After the lights have 
been arranged to make 
the portrait, inspect 
the highlights. If nec- 
essary they may be 


owder No. 25. 


blended. 


blended. 
Powder No. 28. 


SUGGESTED MAKEUP CHART FOR MEN 

MAX FACTOR’S 
MAKEUP 

Foundation No. 


equal portions blended on the 
alm of the hand. 


22 and 25, 


MEDIUM AND DARK BLONDE MEN 


Foundation No. 25. 
Powder No. 25. 


LIGHT AND MEDIUM BRUNETTE MEN 
Foundations No. 25 and No. 28, 


Powder No. 25. 


Foundations No. 25 and No. 28, 


Additional Makeup Items Used For All Men 


Lining Color No. 22. 
Lip Rouge No. 7. . 
Brown Makeup Pencil. 


(For Normal Lighting) 
ELIZABETH ARDEN’S 
MAKEUP 


LIGHT BLONDE MEN 


Foundations No. 2 and 5, equal 
portions blended on the 

of the hand. 

Powder No. 5. 


Foundation No. 5. 
Powder No. 5. 


Foundations No. 5 and No. 8, 
blended. 
Powder No. 5. 


DARK BRUNETTE MEN 


Foundations No. 5 and No. 8, 
blended. 
Powder No. 8. 


Lining Color No. 2. 
Lip Rouge No. 21. | 
Brown Makeup Pencil. 















toned down by patting 
with a clean pad of 
cotton, or built up by 
patting on more oil. 


Note: White haired men take the colors for light or medium 
blonde men; grey-haired men take the colors for their complexion 
before the hair turned grey. 
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rificed and covered up, the results will 
be natural. Do not apply rouge too 
heavily. Blot up the surplus by having 
him close his lips on a tissue two or three 
times. Always powder a man’s lips well. 
This will tone down the rouge, resulting 
in a natural looking color in the finished 
h. 
Pee powder the entire makeup heav- 
ily, by pressing or patting the powder 
into it, Do not rub. Be sure to powder 
everywhere there is any foundation. Ap- 
ply an extra coating of powder along the 
beard and moustache line. Let it set for 
a few seconds, then brush off the surplus 
with the powder brush. Be sure to brush 
all powder from the corners of the eyes, 
under the eyes, out of the eyes and back 
of the ears. 

Brush any powder or foundation from 
the brows with the eyebrow brush. Have 
him pull his lashes between his fingers 
to remove any powder, and moisten his 
lips with his tongue. Clean up his hair 
line and the hair around and behind his 
ears, by brushing the hair with a towel 
away from the makeup. 

If the subject has a moustache, brush 
any powder or foundation from it with 
the eyebrow brush. If the moustache is 
light and will not photograph well, 
darken it with the makeup pencil and 
brush the color evenly into the hair. 

This makeup will photograph with a 
smooth, even finish, going slightly matte. 
A matte-like tone to the skin is not natu- 
ral to the average man. He should have 
a slight sheen to his skin which reflects 
soft flattering highlights. To achieve this 
effect, squeeze out a pad of cotton in cold 
water and pat it over the entire makeup. 
The moist cotton will not remove the 
makeup or powder, but only the matte 
finish, giving a normal tone and texture 
to the skin, with a soft sheen, which 
photographs beautifully. 

If the highlights aren’t as strong as 
desired after moistening the makeup, 
pat on olive oil where highlights are 
wanted. This will not disturb or remove 
the makeup if the oil is carefully applied 
and then patted with a clean pad of 
cotton. 

If the subject has thin hair, and the 
scalp shows through, it may be best to 
apply corrective measures. Darken the 
hair and kill the white scalp by applying 
brown mascara with an eyebrow brush, 
going down through the hair and dark- 
ening the scalp. Care must be taken not 
to destroy the natural hair line, nor to get 
it too sharp or dark, since this will look 
unnatural. 

The suggested makeup chart on the 
opposite page is for normal, well bal- 
anced lighting. For a higher and stronger 
lighting key, the shades should be slightly 
darker. For a lower more subdued light- 
ing key, they may have to be a bit lighter. 

It is sometimes desirable to use a foun- 
dation shade that is not standard. Almost 
any shade may be obtained by blending 
two foundations in the palm of the hand 
before applying. 

When changing from one lighting key 
to another, lighten or darken the make- 
up by applying a darker or lighter pow- 
der over the original powder. However, 
if oil or cream has been used on the 


not 
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CHALLENGING THE WORLD! 


COMES A NEW MIN LARGER 


With lever-locking, vibration-proof enlarger assem- 
bly; extreme capacity on work table (up to 12” x 18” 
using regular 24” upright; 20” x 30” using 48” up- 
right, from 1” x 1%” negatives) ; 3” diameter, first 
quality, ground and polished double condensers, giv- 
ing intense, even illumination for any size prints; 
high-low light control, for matching light to thin or 
dense negatives; on and off foot-switch, leaving both 
hands free, for “dodging” the print; quick, accurate 


helical focusing; metal carrier (no glass 
used or necessary) for cut or uncut 
film; red filter for placing paper, and 
extra sturdy construction throughout. 
Min will enlarge up to 1%” x 1%” 
(4 x 4 cm) negatives to any size you 
can handle. 


DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS 


Min Larger sets a new standard in miniature enlargers. 
Feeling that the more you know about Min the better 
you will like her, and to make it unnecessary to wait 
for answers to questions that might otherwise arise, we 
are telling all about Min’s construction and performance. 
SUPPORTING BRACKET ‘‘A’’: 20 gauge steel, formed 
to make double, triangular hollow column, which cannot 
give, spring or vibrate, assuring absolute freedom from 
vibration. Distance, lens to upright, 11”, allowing 20” 
paper to be centered. Note 11”x14” sheet, shown in cut 
on 20’x24” baseboard. Lever ‘‘C’’ locks assembly to 
upright by a % turn. 
ILLUMINATION: supplied by pair of 3” diameter, first 
quality, ground and polished condensing lenses, ‘‘B,’’ 
giving brilliant, even illumination of the entire negative; 
easily removed for cleaning; 70 watt opal bulb give ample 
light for average use, 

LAMPHOUSE AND VENTILATION: lamphouse ‘“D’’ 
is 20 gauge steel, 6”x8%”, designed so that cool air 
enters all around the base and heated air exhausts at the 
top; no dead air pockets; finished black inside to avoid 
reflecting heat. This is contrary to average practice, but 
of proven value: Min has ample light strength. 

FOOT SWITCH ‘‘E’’: operates by pressure of extending 
pedal, which, when depressed, lights bulb and automatic- 
ally springs back to off position when pressure is re- 
leased, leaving both hands free for ‘‘dodging,”’ etc, 
NEGATIVE CARRIER, “F’’: 2 pieces of 20 gauge 
steel, finished in white nickel, with negative opening in 
center; no glass used; has curved ends to take film in 
the roll. Much more convenient and practical than when 
pockets for roll are attached to sides of enlarger. 
FOCUSING ‘“G’’: is by means of pin in helical slot, 
in 3” diameter tube to move lens up or down; easily 
operated to give accurate focusing from 2 dia. to infinity. 
HIGH-LOW LIGHT CONTROL: housed in supporting 
bracket, may be used with 70 watt bulb, giving half 
intensity on low and full intensity on high; with 100 
watt bulb, in about the same ratio; with photoflood en- 
larging bulb (not recommended for average use on ac- 
count of heat given off) on low, about equal to 100 
watt bulb; on high, full intensity. Operated by switch 
at base of bracket. 

RED FILTER: for placing paper, swings to cover and 
uncover lens. 

DPRIGHT: buffed and polished steel tube, 1-3/16” dia., 
1/16” wall, supported by spun steel base. Regular 24” up- 
right allows 12 dia. to work table; 48” allows 24 dia. 
MAXIMUM ENLARGEMENT POSSIBLE: is as above 
plus about 15 dia. throwing image over edge of work 
table; making total of about 27 dia. with 24” upright 
and about 39 dia, with 48” upright. Up to 100 dia. easily 
possible using enlarger horizontally. 

BASEBOARD: %” plywood, 20” x 24” (supplied as an 
extra; recommended only when mounting upright di- 
rectly to work table is not practical) as you cannot have 
too solid _a foundation for a vertical type enlarger. 

I ATIVE ACCOMMODATED: Min will enlarge all 
of 24x36 mm.; half vest pocket and 4x4 cm and a 2%” 
circle of up 4”x6” negatives. 

CAMERA LENSES of 2” FOCUS may be used with Min, 
when the lens and barrel are easily removed from and 
replaced on the camera, as with Contax, Foth Derby and 
Leica. Cameras with Compur or other between the lens 
shutters, as a rule do not meet this condition, and using 
the lens is not practical. 

FINISH: baked black crystal. 
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Complete with 2” 
focus f 3.5 Woll- 
ensak Velostig- 
mat, with iris 
diaphragm; 
38” condensers ; 
High-Low Light 
control; Foot 
Switch. 


‘292 
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Note {1”xl4” paper on 20x24” baseboard. 


MIN IS A SUPER VALUE 


made possible by qu: y production and selling only 
direct to the user. Those who wish an enlarger of al- 
most unlimited capacity, second to none in rigidity of 
upper assembly, will do well to try her under our money- 
back guarantee. Min is also furnished ready to take 
other lenses: 
FOR 2” FOCUS LENSES, $17.50 
Has focusing mount and lens board, ready for you to 
mount your 2” focus lens. 
FOR CONTAX LENSES, $22.50 
Has focusing mount and bayonet mount to take Contax 
lenses, fitted, ready to use. 
FOR FOTH DERBY LENSES, $18.50 
Has focusing mount and mount to take Foth Derby lenses, 
fitted, ready to use. 
FOR LEICA LENSES, $20.00 
Has focusing mount and flange fitted, ready to use with 
your Leica_lens. ¥ 
FOR UP TO 244"x24%4,” WITH 3” F 4.5 WOLLENSAK 
VELOSTIGMAT, $32.50 
Same as models for smaller negatives, but with larger 
condensers to enlarge full vest et (156"x2%"”), half 
2%"x3%", (15¢"x2%”) or 2%”"x2%” negatives. With- 
out lens, $21.00. 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID: All models come com- 
plete with condensers, high-low light control, foot switch, 
carrier and 15 foot cord. Extra carriers, $1.00 each. 
Opal bulb 50 cents extra; 20’x24” baseboard, $1.25 extra; 
11’x14” paper holder, with adjustable margins, up to 
1%”, and making up to 10%” by 13%” picture on up to 
14”x17” paper, $3.95 postpaid. 
GUARANTEE: Min is sold subject to return within 
10 days and your money cheerfully refunded, 
SEND FOR MIN and try making your own enlargements. 
You’ll like it. State size negative carrier desired, Any 
additional information not furnished in this ad gladly given 
on request. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 





MIN IS MADE IN U.S.A. BY LEONARD WESTPHALEN AND SOLD ONLY DIRECTTOUSER 








A NEW HIGH IN ENLARGERS . . 


film and plates up to 4 by 5 inch 
Latest type roll film supports: Fully corrected Hig 
Achromatic Lens of 3/2 inch focal length: Spiral 
with lock. Built-in 


Contact Printing. 


preferred plus postage. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SENSATION OF 1938 | -~ tl 


PHOTO ENLARGER tt: 


- A NEW LOW IN PRICE 9g OS 
PRECISION BUILT THROUGHOUT AND FULLY GUARANTEED a 


The Federal Enlarger will amaze you with its superior features that are found only 
in the most expensive enlargers. Fine Precision workmanship is reflected in the 
beauty of appearance and the surprising ease of operation. 

The following are its specifications: Ventilated Lamphouse that uses 100 or 125 
Watt bulb, double diffusing; Book-Type Negative holder takes all size roll film, pack 
es and enlarges any section up to 15g by 2'/2 inches: 

Power Optical tem with F.8 
type micrometer focusing adjustment 
Red Filter and Dise diaphragm: Interchangeable Lens Mount 
makes it possible to use faster Lens: Hardwood Baseboard 
12 by 14 inches: Rigid Metal upright: Extension cord with light control switch. 

The Federal Enlarger can be used horizontally to project extreme enlargements or 
positive transparencies, Black and White or Natural Color. It is also excellent for 

Compare these features carefully with enlargers ote higher prices and ~ 
will see what an outstanding value you are getting in the ORD Beiccs 
NOW, complete at only $9.95 or $10.75 West of the Rockies, postpaid, C.O.D. if 9.9 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. F.E.2, 303 West 42 St, New York, N.Y. | — 












kes enlargements up to 
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deral Enlarger. 





MADE IN U.S.A. 
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Get clearer pictures 


INDOORS 





with G-E MAZDA 
PHOTO LAMPS 


Whether you use a view camera, 
a lightning fast “miniature” or a 
box camera, you will get clearer, 
more pleasing pictures with G-E 
MAZDA Photoflood lamps. Their 
brighter, whiter light seems to work 
like magic with modern film to pro- 
duce the picture quality you desire. 
And they last for dozens of shots. 


For action, or for color work, try 
G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps. Each 
lamp gets one picture. Three sizes 
to help you. 


To be sure of better pictures, be sure that 
the photo lamps you buy are marked G-E. 


FREE 
FOLDER 


Suggests ideas 

for pictures 
all and gives 
, le helpful light- 
il ing diagrams. 

For your copyof‘‘Howto 
’ take pictures at Night,”’ 

write General Electric 
Co., Dept. 166-PP, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 









GENERALGQELECTRIC 


MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 














POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


makeup for highlights, powder cannot be 
applied over the oil successfully. It al- 
ways shows up as a darker spot on the 
makeup. 

When the subject is through posing, 
remove the makeup with makeup re- 
mover or cold cream first, and then have 
him wash with soap and water. 

Experimentation with makeup and 
lighting is the key to success. One must 
be well acquainted with his materials 
before he can expect them to produce 
the results he desires.— je 





Wings for News Pictures 
(Continued from page 39) 











copy and film, and they are utilized for 
all spot news. Harnesses are no longer 
employed for the carrying of film or copy. 
The negatives or copy are now placed in 
a leg band of aluminum. A strip of ad- 
hesive tape is fastened around the band 
to prevent the pigeon’s leg from becom- 
ing chafed. 

These bands come in three sizes. The 
one-inch band is employed for one sheet 
of copy. For two or three sheets, a 2%4- 
inch band is used. If four or five films 
are to be sent at one time, a little wider 
band is used. 

Not only have pigeons been the means 
of thrilling newspaper readers with pic- 
tures of the early action in football games, 
but the birds are now used in carrying 
fight pictures and negatives covering 
other sports events, as well as spot news, 


within a radius of thirty miles of the 


Journal office. 


In order to prevent the overloading of 


pigeons, Keogh had the Big Bertha cam- 


eras, used by Journal photographers, 
reconstructed to make 3% x 4% film 


negatives instead of 5 x 7 plates. The 
cameraman is cautioned against care- 
lessness in loading his negative into the 
leg band. Since it is necessary to roll the 
film quite small, there is danger of crack- 
ing or scratching it. Stories typed on 
flimsy paper are also attached to the 
birds’ legs. 

It takes a carrier pigeon about fifteen 
minutes to fly from Baker Field to a 
metropolitan newspaper office—a distance 
of twelve miles. It may require more or 
less time, according to the wind. The 
time saved in transportation from the 
steamers at Quarantine is approximately 
two hours. If the ship is held up by fog 
or tide, a greater saving of time is ob- 
tained. 

Not long ago when a former Mayor of 
New York arrived at Quarantine from a 
European trip, a rival paper tried to com- 
pete with the Journal on pictures of the 
politician. The opposing paper rented 
some pigeons, gave them a brief course 
of training over the route they were to 
fly, and when the day arrived, carried 
the birds to Quarantine. Photographs 
were made of the incoming “Biggie,” the 
film was loaded on the rented birds, 
and they were shooed off. But the plan 
didn’t work. 

In the first place, they were too heavily 
loaded, and secondly, the birds were not 
familiar with the route. Flying back to 





the ship where the Journal birds 
just taking off, they attempted to fo 
but with disastrous results. One bird 
lost and the others got back to the Pi 
hours after the last edition of the 
was on the street. Paper 

The Journal now has 120 car: 
pigeons in service. In addition to two 
mobile units, the paper maintains 
travelling squadron which cruises aliaid 
the suburban territory in an automobile, 
This latter consists of a reporter, a pho. 
tographer, and a bird trainer with a crate 
of twenty pigeons. 

The motorized unit recently demon. 
strated its efficiency in the coverage of a 
bank robbery at Paterson, New Jersey, 
While cruising in that vicinity the unit 
which reports by phone every half hour 
was ordered to cover the theft. Story 
and pictures were procured in record 
time and sent to the office by pigeon ex. 
press. The Journal thus scored a news 
beat of several hours over its competi. 
tors. 

The effectiveness of pigeons in cover. 
ing spot news in remote areas where the 
use of telephone and telegraph is not 
possible, was shown by the Salt Lake 
Tribune-Telegram in covering the dis- 
covery of a wrecked Western Air Ex. 
press transport plane which crashed near 
Lone Peak, high in the Wasatch Moun- 
tains. 

The ledge between Lone Peak and 
Chuipman Peak, on which the tragedy 
occurred, is nearly eighteen flying miles 
from Salt Lake City. On the ground the 
distance is forty miles and the telephone 
nearest to the wrecked plane was fifteen 
miles away. 

The first accurate news and the first 
photographs of the plane’s discovery were 
brought from the scene by pigeons, scor- 
ing a scoop of more than an hour over 
messengers who fought through the 
rugged country on foot and horseback to 
reach a telephone. 

The Salt Lake Tribune-Telegram 
maintains a loft atop its building where 
pigeons are kept. They were loaded into 
baskets and sent to the site with re- 
porters who were equipped with ordinary 
cameras, rice paper, and aluminum cap- 
sules, made so they could be strapped to 
the leg of the pigeons. Fresh pigeons 
were sent each morning, from Alpine, 
about fifteen miles from the rescue camp, 
to carry on the messenger work. 

The dispatches were written on rice 
paper, in what is termed cablese by the 
reporters, and sent out at intervals by 
pigeon express. Pictures were taken, 
films unloaded in changing bags, rolled 
into small cylinders, and capped inside 
the bag. The cylinders were then at- 
tached to the birds and the birds released. 

Each of these dispatches was timed on 
leaving the site. The longest elapsed 
period for a pigeon flight from the crash 
to the newspaper office was an hour 
fifteen minutes. The flight was made 
during a heavy storm, during which rain, 
sleet, and snow fell. The fastest record 
for any bird was twenty-five minutes. 

It is interesting to learn how the 
pigeons make their landings at the news- 
paper office. When they arrive at 
loft, an automatic switch lights a large 
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‘ d sounds a buzzer in the 
on. It is only ten minutes 
edi the time the pigeon lands until the 

‘ to set in type. 

a di sg many parts of the country, 

vally impressive and successful experi- 
. ts with carrier pigeons as airway 
= agents in the transportation of 
at news events. The develop- 
a of this service seems phenomenal, 
idering the short time it has been 
- rts declare that this method 
will soon be adopted almost universally 
by papers and news agencies, becoming 

important factor in news transmission 
pt certain conditions.— 





NEW BOOKS 








News Pictures, by Jack Price. Round 
table Press, Inc., publisher. Profusely 
illustrated, cloth, 6 x 9, 192 pages, $3.50. 
Jack Price, the country’s foremost spe- 
cialist in camera journalism, tells how 
news pictures are made, and how they 
are made to sell. His book contains facts 
and incidents that will fascinate every 
camera-lover, advice and suggestions to 
benefit every camera user, amateur or 
professional. It covers the field of news 
pictures thoroughly, dealing with the 
technique, equipment, and problems of 
the news photographer. Of special in- 
terest are the three 16-page sections of 
pictures among which are included the 
greatest news pictures of the decade and 
detailed illustrations of camera equip- 
ment and methods. 


UnversaL PHoto ALMANAC AND MARKET 
Gums, 1938, edited by Karl A. Barleben, 
Jr, Falk Publishing Co., Inc., publisher. 
Paper bound, 6 x 9, $1.00. 

A handy volume containing special 
atices by well-known writers, sug- 
gestions on what to photograph month by 
month, pictorial section, universal for- 
mulary, universal market guide, and 
bibliography. Among the special articles 
are included Paper Negatives, by Dr. 
Max Thorek; Hints on Miniature Camera 
Use, by Augustus Wolfman; Filters and 
Their Use, by Samuel Brown; Pictorial 
Journalism, by Willard D. Morgan; First 
Steps in Free Lance Photography, by 
Karl A. Barleben, Jr. 


Mowature PuotocraPHy From ONE AMA- 
TUR TO ANOTHER, by Richard L. Simon, 
with an introduction by Laurence Stal- 
lings. Simon and Schuster, Publishers. 
llustrated. Cloth bound, 5% x 8, 168 
pages, $1.75. 

This book, written by an amateur with 
three years experience in miniature 
photography, tells an informal and in- 
formative story of his findings for the 
benefit of those who are new at it. The 
material is interesting, readable, and 
practical, and the author has prepared it 
With a keen understanding of the prob- 
lems that confront the beginner. He 
deals with the subject of miniature pho- 
tography in its entirety, discussing its 
tosts, choice of film, exposures, filters, 
developing, enlarging, and gadgets. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 




















PERFECT ENLARGER 
COMPLETE $995 


WITH LENS 


COPYING MACHINE, CONTACT PRINTER 
AND RETOUCHING TABLE 


Features not found in even the highest priced enlargers. 
All STEEL construction, precision built, beautifully finished. 
Heavy STEEL UPRIGHT, absolutely rigid and free from vibration. 
Fully corrected high power OPTICAL SYSTEM with an F. 8 Achro- 
matic LENS, 3% inch focal length. INTERCHANGEABLE lens 
——— Built-in DIAPHRAGMS and RED FILTER. Micrometric 
ocusing. 

Ventilated lamphouse for use with any size bulb. PHOTOFLOOD 
bulb furnished. DOUBLE DIFFUSION system. 

Book type NEGATIVE HOLDER for all size roll films, 
film packs and plates, from 35 mm to 2% x 2% inches 
(or the greater part of 4x 5 inches). Curved roll FILM 
SUPPORTS to avoid cutting roll films. 
Hardwood BASE BOARD takes enlargements up to 
14 x 16 inches. Adjustable metal GUIDE MASKING 
BANDS for making white margins on the enlargements. 
Projects HORIZONTALLY and VERTICALLY, permit- 
ting extreme enlargements and projections of positive 
transparencies. 








Makes COPIES of pictures and photographs, as well as enlargements of negatives. Has 
a CONTACT PRINTER and RETOUCHING TABLE. 

ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER. If not available, order DIRECT. Sold on a TEN DAY 
TRIAL with MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. $9.95 complete delivered. Free circular. 


PERFECT ENLARGER COMPANY 
303 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














FOR STRONGER ILLUMINATION 
OF SUBJECTS—USE 
No. 2 VICTOR FOTOFLOOD UNITS 


Their efficient 12” spun aluminum reflectors give 
maximum and even illumination of subjects with either 
No. 2 Photoflood or No. 20 Photoflash lamps. And by 
using two socket extensions, No. 1 Photofloods are used 
with 18% more efficiency than in our No. 1 10” Units. 

Made in Clamp-On Unit shown, and in Single and 
Twin telescopic stand models. Twin is particularly 
suitable for Kodachromes and home movies. 


Clamp-On Unit $3.25, Single Stand Unit $8.00, Twin Stand Unit $11.75 
We have a complete line of lighting equipmiess for all sizes of Photoflood 
and Photoflash lamps. 

Procure From Your Dealer, or write us for descriptive folder. 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP., 82 Lake St, GRIFFITH, IND. 

























DID 
YOU 
SAY 


“ACTION”? 


If you are a connoisseur 
of good photography and 
have an interest in avia- 
tion, we have what you 
want. There’s many a 
surprise in store in the 


FEBRUARY ISSUE 


Sa NOW ON SALE. 


POPULAR AVIATION 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 





For 8mm and 16mm Films 


The NEW 
SEEMANN 
SPLICER 


$995 


No other splicer offers so many features at 


such low price! New dry scraper removes 
emulsion in a jiffy ... makes neat and per- 
manent splices. Try it today at your dealers! 


‘RCULARS ON REQUEST 


SEEMANNS 


WHOLESALE MOVIE AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
1435 No. Highland - Hollywood, Calif. 














ON’T MISS THESE VALUES! 
IN CAMERAS—LIKE NEW 
SUPER IKOMAT A, F3.5C.Z. .... $59.50 
LEICA, Model G, F2 lens and case . . . $137 
34x4} R.B. GRAFLEX, ser. D, C.Z, F4.5 . $85 
her unusual “Buys” in New and Used Cameras! 
Mail orders invited. We also buy and exchange. 


HABER & FINK CAMERA EXCHANGE, Inc. 


“The most complete Photographic supply house’’ 
16 Warren St., N. Y., BArclay 7-1230 




















U. S. Camera Show 


(Continued from page 19) 











thousand people. 

I heard some embittered technicians 
claim that Outerbridge held the interest 
of the viewers simvly because his exhibit 
included four nudes. 

As I shot the pictures of his group, I 
studied them carefully, and decided that 
such was not the case. The finest Outer- 
bridge print, from a technical viewpoint, 
and the one which won repeated acclaim 
in the balloting, was the simple photo- 
graph of a robin singing in a blossoming 
apple tree. 

There were two factors which stopped 
the crowd dead. First, the Outerbridge 
nudes possessed flesh tones such as never 
before have been seen in color photog- 
raphy. They bid fair to assign him a 
place in photography analogous to that 
held by the old master Reubens, whose 
flesh tones in oils still astound the world 
of art. 

Second, this man dares what other 
cameramen fear to do. Outerbridge is 
not content to deal with arbitrary shades 
of red, blue, yellow, and black. He con- 
tinually strives for nuances of tone and 
subtlety in color. He somehow success- 
fully works out high pastel combinations 
which place him at the top of his craft. 

Particularly is this true in the case of 
the young girl who wears a Dutch cap 








dozen. 
per dozen. 


upon request. 


Boston - Chicago - 
Toronto - 





Faster than ever before— 


ULTRA-= 
PANCHRO 


press film 


Press photography demands a film that can "take it" and reproduce 
almost every variety of subject matter, oftentimes shot under most 
unfavorable light conditions. The film must be fast in speed, balanced 
in color sensitivity, and fine-grained. 


Ultra-Panchro is remarkable for these qualities and as a result 
press photographers everywhere rely upon it to bring home the 
pictures—crisp, clear, and brilliant. 
superior cut-film and have the Gevaert assurance of "Perfect Pictures." 


31/4, x 4%, inches...$ .75 per dozen. 4 x 5 inches...$1.00 per 
5 x 7 inches...$1.60 per dozen. 8 x 10 inches... $3.55 


If your dealer does not supply you, write the Company and your 
order will receive prompt attention. The illustrated Gevaert Catalog 
Price-List, and the Gevaert Book of Formulas will gladly be sent 


The GEVAERT COMPANY of AMERICA Jnc 
423 West 55th Street, New York 


Los Angeles - San Francisco 


Montreal - Winnipeg 


Use or continue to use this 














Februs 


and is nude to the waist, The vat. 
her breast, the warm but innocent} 
of her flesh, the virginal 
whole picture rooted people tg mt 

A second, more sophisticated = St 
wearing black gloves and Mie 
piqued the viewers’ attention beste; 
the provocative contrast of sable . 
with mother-of-pearl flesh. No 
adjective describes it. the 

A third nude, a torso with 
shoulders, no legs and feet, pi and 
cHallenged the imagination of the 
lookers because of the tremendous vik 
ity of the figure and because jt set ‘ 
all wondering what the girl’s face ir 
like. Was she a blonde? Was 
brunette? No, probably a red head, : 

The fourth nude, the outstretched fi 
ure of a woman with an ung : 
lust for life emanating from every pore 
almost stopped the show. You can s 
her in some detail in the Photograph | 
made. 

All of the Outerbridge color Pictures 
were reproduced by the Carbro proces, 
Mr. Outerbridge makes all of his oy, 
prints. If you care to refer to the Jy. 
cember issue of Poputar Pxorocrapy 
page 26, you will learn of the many dis. 
couragements he _ suffered before ly 
learned how to make a successful Carby 
print. 

It was here that my photographi: 
troubles began in earnest. All the Carhn 
prints in the exhibition were cover 
with cellophane to protect them. Whe 
I attempted to photograph Outerbridg: 
work, I knew just what was happening 
The highlights, which you will notice i: 
the finished prints, were caused by light 
from the overhead illumination, reflect- 
ing back from the cellophane. Sine 
there was nothing to be done abotit th 
situation, I shot ahead. wee 

The second choice of the crowd seem 
to lie between a Muray still life 
Margaret Bourke-White’s picture” 
Negro resting against some bags of 
This is an enormous blow-up, 
I should say, four by five feet. 1 
be noted that the distortion of the fe 
comparison with the head only adds to 
the interest of the composition. ~ 

This picture indicates that Boutk- 
White, better than any photographer in 
America, has the capacity to dramatiz 
the ordinary. You can assign that gil 
to almost any kind of job and she wil 
unerringly pick out some simple featur 
to pictorialize, which will sum up in om 
shot the history of a whole life, or d 
an entire industry. 

Here I must doff my hat to the discrim- 
ination of the crowd. I have stated tht 
when we started, we had made up 
minds to photograph what the visitors 
liked. But cannily enough, what th: 
crowd liked were really the best i 
nical and artistic exhibits in the show 

The Nikolas Muray picture of a it 
fast table showing flapjacks, bacot 
coffee, set out on contrasting va 
blue china, with a striped tableclom 
a background, was a technical mas 
piece, and somehow the crowd sensed! 
They haunted it. It was as if they cu 
















smell the bacon and sniff the coffee. Ti 


color rendition was almost unbeli 
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This is the truth, 
and nothing but 


th. Here 
so nee values in used cameras of famous 


makes, at prices that will save you many 
dollars. Every camera approved and guar- 
anteed by Henry Herbert . . . 
back if you are not completely satisfied. 
Look them over... - and order now. 


$135.00 


115.00 
225 00 


150.00 
65.00 


55.00 
90.00 


ica Model G, F2 Summar 
¥ Contax I, F2 Sonnar, Case 
Contax III, F1.5 Sonnar, Case 
% Tele Tessar, 300 MM, F8, for Con- 


tax - 
ioplan, 105 MM, F2.8, for Leica 
a F2 Xenar Compur, R. F. 


Syn., 
pot, F2.8 Tessar. 
$ irate, 9x12, F4.5 Te 
ee 
* Graflex, Ser. D, 
oe A 
Graflex, 
* K. A., F. P. 
% Auto Grafiex, R. B., 3144x4\%4, F4.5 
B’& L Tessar.. < 
% Compact Graflex, 314x5\%, F4.5 
B & L Tessar, F. P. A 
% Ihagee Fidg. Re 
Tessar, F. P. A 
* V. P. Icarette, F4.5 Tessar Compur 
% Plate Back for Model I Contax... 
% Tele Tessar, 180 MM, F6.3 for 
Contax Chrome 
* V. P. Exakta, F2.8 Tessar 
% Reproduction Stand for Contax 
* Kodak V. P. Special, F4.5 K. A 
% Kodak Duo 620, F3.5 K. A 
* N. G. Reflex, 244x3%4, F4.5 Serrac 
* Rolleiflex, 4x4 cm, F3.5 Tessar, 


Case 
% Mirophot Enlarger, 9x12, F4.5 Tes- 
sar 


75.00 
90.00 
35.00 
65.00 
35.00 
40.00 
20.00 
10.00 


100.00 

















“Sammy Snaps” has resolved to give you 
even better service in 1938. If you have 
any photographic problems, he’ll gladly help 
you solve them, without charge or obligation. 





HENRY HERBERT 
483 Fifth Avenue New York 








Chrome Model Super N Tessar 
75 lees. Like tow. en, ce Salen ae 


Rolleicord 6x6 
Like new cm. Zeiss F3.5 lens in compur te 


3Y%4x414 Speed Graphic with 1 
in compur shutter. . Like’: wee Tessar P4goa.s0 











your money | 





Bantam Special, F2 lens, Like new....$77.00 
Dollina III Chrome, coupled range finder, Xenar 
-8 lens in compur rapid shutter. 
= new $56.00 
mm. Miniature camera, F2.9 Xenar lens, Com- 
pur shutter, automatic ’ counter and Parralax 
finder. Like new. $37.50 
$.5x9cm. Film Pack Camera, F4.5 Anasti t 
is 4 compur shutter. Good condition $29.00 

1 items unconditionally guaranteed. 

Sold subject to 10 days trial. 
Send for our NEW 40 page BARGAIN 
BULLETIN 








- 4.St 
New York NY. 
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I think it is as fine a Carbro reproduc- 
tion as has ever been done. 

Muray has come a long way since he 
started down in MacDougal Alley, photo- 
graphing toe dancers and such, with 
little financial sustenance. 

Another picture which drew tremend- 
ous crowds at the exhibit was one by 
Lejaren 4 Hiller of a girl falling out of a 
window. You actually see her in the air 
midway between sill and ground. I tried 
for a shot of this but was unable to make 


| one which would reproduce. 


Robert Mack’s work received enthu- 
siastic comment from the salon audiences. 
His series of pictures, covering a Holly- 
wood screen test, drew the largest 
crowds, I think, after the Outerbridge 
exhibit. I caught one girl staring so in- 
tently at this strikingly presented meta- 
morphosis of the ugly duckling into a 
glamour princess, that I could almost see 
her buying a ticket to cinemaland. Just 
as I went to snap her, she moved away. 

As you perhaps know, Mack was a 
former art editor who turned photog- 
rapher. Several years ago he bought a 
color camera and went to the south seas 
to work. What he accomplished there 
won him such renown that he is now 
successfully established in Hollywood. 

In an article circumscribed by length, 
it is obviously impossible even to touch 
on much of the fine work of this third 
camera salon. I should like to mention 
among others a few pictures which I 
believe will interest you when the camera 
show visits your town. Mr. Maloney is 
sending this exhibit out on a tour of 
museums in thirty-eight cities. The 
photographs will also be displayed in 
civic-minded department stores in thirty- 
five other towns. 

The prints I consider absorbing, both 
technically and artistically, include An- 
ton Bruehl’s black dancers, and Steichen 
at Work, a portrait by Noel Hiram Deeks. 
Here the master is shown in long black 
robes with an eerie light behind his head. 
It is a true Mephistophelian pose. Eisen- 
staedt had an extremely revealing photo- 
graph of a Negro girl putting cotton in 
a bag. I liked Laura Gilpin’s print of 
a woman, a child, and two lambs. The 
Albert Adams nude was worthy of close 
attention. Willard D. Morgan’s suckling 
pigs were amusing. A Negro and a torso 
by Louise Dahl-Wolfe held my attention. 
From the press viewpoint, James Keen’s 
pictures of flood refugees and of J. P. 
Morgan being placed on a stretcher, 
caused considerable comment. 

Others included interesting studies of 
an old woman by Marion Post, men wres- 
tling by Charles E. Kerlee, Bob Leavitt's 
Negro with a load, Fred Lerner’s child, 
an old patriarch by Arnold Genthe, an 
old man with a stick by Bourke-White, 
women eating by Ruth Jacobi-Roth, 
Alexander Alland’s nude and a fruit still 
life by Hi Williams. 

However, in all probability, if you live 
in or near a large city, you will have the 
opportunity of viewing this remarkabie 
salon sometime this winter when it is on 
tour. I hope that this necessarily brief 
survey of it, together with the accom- 
panying photographs, has given you a 
general idea of the show.— 
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HIGHEST 
in Quality 
LOWEST in PRICE 
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A low price is no advantage unless you 
can get something good for less money. 
Kin-O-Lax is good—is moderately 
priced—is scratch-proofed free of 
charge and is becoming more popular 
with each increasing day. Nos. 1 and 2 
are ideal for outdoor use and No. 3 
is the finest supersensitive film made, 
is anti-halo, panchromatic, thorough!y 
compensated for every color within 
the entire range of the visible spectrum 
and can be used without green filters. 
This remarkable film approximates the 
sensitiveness of the human-.eye. Un- 
surpassed for indoor work, it provides 
— ‘outdoor’ satisfaction as 
well. 


BOX GREEN RED 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
100 ft. $3.00 $3.50 $6.00 
50 ft. 2.00 2.50 3.50 
Prices include Scratchproofing, Processing 
and Return Postage. 


MARKS POLARIZATION 
PLATES 


Eliminate glare and reflection in Still and 
Movie photography, provide enhanced def- 
inition, freedom from halation and sky 
effects otherwise unobtiinable. The spe- 
cially designed Polaratir enables you to 
attach these plates at their angle of 
greatest efficiency. 


Plate FP: !arator Combined Plate 
Unmounted alone and Polarator 


LAVENDER 


mm 
mm $5.75 $3.00 
mm 7.75 3.25 
mm 11.50 3.50 
mm 12.75 4.00 
mm 16.75 6.00 


KIN-O-LUX REWIND 


A Rewind Spindle designed to accommo- 
date both 16mm and 8mm reels up to 
2000 foot capacity. As it is well-machined 
and equipped with cut steel gears, it is 
quite smooth running. Made of a malleable 
casting, finished in black crackle. 


It has a balance that enables easy drive, 
even to larger reels. A square reel shaft 
prevents damage to 16mm reel cores; 
provision being also made for 8mm 
reels. Price, $5.09 


IDLER SPINDLE for holding reel while 
film is being rewound $2.50 


Booklet I-P on request 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 


105 West 40th Street, New York 
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Also, brand new Eastman, Graflex, Leica and 
Rolleicord cameras can be bought on our 
easy payment plan. Liberal allowance on your 
present camera as part payment. 

This plan is used by hundreds with satisfaction. 
Tell us what you want in detail, price range, 
etc. Immediate delivery. Write us today. 
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utifal richly finished walnut console 
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factory-to-you price! This 16-tu 
COMPLETE world-wide Midwest 
ives you many features, like Dial-A- 
atic Tuning, yet it costs no more 
than an 6 or 8tube set. 
TERMS AS LOW AS 50 CENTS A i 
Famous Midwest Factory-To-You plan enables you 
to buy at wholesaler’s price...to save up to 
50% ... to enjoy 30 days’ FREE home 
trial...to pay as little as 50 cents a w 
Send for FREE 1938 Catalog 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATIO 
Dept. MM-245 
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is known as the Fotimer and is compact 
and easy to use, being of the slide rule 
type. e meter is made to be used for 
both indoor and outdoor pictures, day or 
night. Full directions for its use are printed 
on the back of the slide and detailed ex- 
amples and film ae are given on an 
additional sheet. e device sells for $1.00 
and can be obtained through dealers or 
direct from the manufacturer. 


COLORSTIL PRINTS, 8 x 10, from minicam 
Kodachrome positives are being made by 
the Ruthenberg Color home gee J Co., 
Hollywood, Calif. The low price of $5.00 for 
these color — is made possible through 
the use of the patented “Colorstil’” process. 
The company states that the prints are nat- 
ural in color, permanent, and may be had 
in glossy or semi-matte surface. Color cor- 
rection is possible if desired and the process 
in no way affects the original transparency. 


A BOOKLET entitled “Development vs. 

e,” written by Herbert C. McKay, 
has just been issued by the Raygram Corp., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York City. It explains 
the influence of exposure on: development 
and discusses the technical phases of this 
branch of Sehananic chemistry. In- 
cluded are tables owing development 
time for popular films to any desired =. 
ma with Tnfinol, a fine-grain developer 
made by Raygram. The booklet may be had 
on request by writing to the company. 


CLUBS, SCHOOLS, associations, etc., may 
secure for private showing the new 16 mm. 
motion picture film “Beyond the Rain- 
bow,” produced in duplicating color by 
the Calco Chemical Co., Inc., Bound Brook, 
N.J. The film, which dramatically tells the 
story of the dye industry, is educational 
and interesting and takes 44 minutes to 
show. Organizations interested should 
write to the Motion Picture Laboratories of 
the Calco Chemical Co. 


AMATEURS ARE invited to send for a 
copy of the new Bass Bargaingram No. 


Bo 
233, Still Camera Speci ny 
listing good buys in ore Cameresre® 
new apparatus. Besides cameras the il ag 
let lists a large variety of accessories i” 
cluding enlargers, meters, tripods, “a 
copy will be eet request, Write 
ss Camera Co., - Madison §¢_, 
cago, Ill = St, Chi. 


AGENT FOR the Robot camera, the Ip 
continental Marketi Co: Inter. 
40th St., New York ‘City, is di os Eas 
attractive new booklet entitled “The cm 
era That Never Loses A Picture.” Jn 
tion to —— the mechanism m4 
sequence-shooting minicam, the Bookh 
shows how the small sequence Pictures 
— be ae It conte 

ere: examples of work d 

Robot. A copy of the book may be obtene 
from your dealer or direct from Intereon. 
tinental Marketing Corp. 


THE EXAKT enlarger, a new 

bert import, is now available. Besa’ 
its extreme ease of operation and 
scope it offers all ~ ong conveniences of an 
automatic enlarger with the added attra, 
tion of hairline adjustment that 
absolute focusing. Interchangeable lenses 


| aonang enlargement from small as al as 
0 


m normal ne 
tion may be had by writing Henry 
483 Fifth Ave., New York City, © . 


A NEW FIELD case for the Kodak Ban. 
tam Special has been announced 
Eastman Kodak Co. The case is made 

two sections, an 
ner shell that 
the camera 
tally and a 
outer shell 
drops down 
ashion, out of 
lens field. 
tion is of 
“bridle” 


neck 
tached 
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Bantam Special 

Case. shell, whi 

with _ velveteen, 

aing-es frame behind the lining 

added safety grip, and a cut-out at 

back allows access to the film window 
er. The case retails at $8.50. 
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Dr. Cook Photographs The Antarctic 
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to come from below. Ahead we could see 
widely scattered floating ice, and beyond, 
partly screened by haze, was land—a 
continuation of the Andes in spinal pro- 
jections of which Cape Horn had been 
a part. 

For us it was a new world of light and 
color and life. In the air were millions of 
birds. The increasing glow of the sea 
was dotted with as many more birds, 
and other life. All nature was screaming, 
tooting, and blurring with the pathos and 
joys of a polar world undisturbed by man. 

With little power the Belgica glided 
among penguins, seals, and whales into 
the floating crystal of this paradise of 
peace. A blanket of cold haze now grayed 
the sky. The sea turned blue; and glowed 
still more with just a touch of fire here 
and there. We were enraptured. Then 
came a “Thump!” Had we struck a 
whale? No, we had struck bottom, smash- 
ing hard with the ship’s keel. But we had 
done this twice before, so why worry? 

All cameras were out, snapping at 
everything. Again the results were nil. 
We had not yet learned to estimate the 
light correctly, and had no exposure me- 
ters. 


With a rising tide we went off the rocky 
sea bottom more easily than we had gone 
on. Then, in icy water, we pushed south 
into a gathering storm until raging seas 
made progress unsafe. With all sail down, 
under low power, we waited better visi- 
bility. 

Amundsen and I were on the bridge, 
and the other officers had gone below to 
seek a much needed rest. Suddenly there 
was an unearthly cry, a shout of anguish. 

“It is from the engine room,” sai 
Amundsen. 

“No,” I answered, “It is from the sea.” 

There was a signal to stop and a call 
for all hands on deck. In a moment we 
saw that Wiencke, a sailor, was ovel- 
board. In the breaking sea he had enough 
presence of mind to grab the log line. I 
took the deck end of the line and slowly 
pulled in, but I could feel his hands 
slipping. 

Lecointe volunteered to go overboard 
to the rescue. We attached a rope to his 
waist, and over he went. He came to 
surface beside Wiencke, but before Le 
cointe could grab him, the sailor wes 
pulled under the ship by a strong current 
Wiencke, with a death mask on his face, 
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AT LAST! 


Photographic Equipment 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


ENLARGERS. Used with your own 

—_ Will enlarge up to ten diam- 
eters. 

OTOGRAPHY. Make _ mon- 

ee ost of common insects with your 

own camera and an inexpensive pocket 
microscope. 

PRINT DRYING PRESSES. A new type 
of press assuring even pressure on 
all parts of the paper. 

PRINTERS. Combined with interchange- 

able safe lights for use in developing 

films. 
CHING EASELS. With or with- 

Te eesnitying glass. Indispensable 
for removing blemishes from nega- 
tives. s 

VAL TIMERS. An absolute ne- 
casity for the proper development of 
films and paper. 

PROJECTORSCOPES. Using your own 
camera, will project on a screen posi- 
tive prints, post cards, etc. 

LL OUR EQUIPMENT IS NEW, UNIQUE, 


A 
TIALLY AND ACCURATELY MADE, 
SU ARANTEED ae RIDICULOUSLY 











Write for Illustrated Folder and Prices. 


THE SANFORD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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When the Shot Is Shown 


on A DA-LITE 





GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 


Sure! Taking them was fun! But wait 
until you see your movies or stills pro- 
ected ontoa Da-Lite glass-beaded Screen! 
ou’ll be amazed at the realism which 
results from the more brilliant illumina- 
tion, made possible by this screen. Every 
shot is brighter and clearer. Kodach- 
rome and Dufaycolor snow scenes are 
especially beautiful on this screen; for 
they are brilliantly lighted, yet there is 
no sparkling or glare. 
Da-Lite glass-beaded Screens are avail- 
able in many styles including hanging 
screens, table models and the famous 
Challenger (with tripod attached) which 
can be set up instantly anywhere. 
Da-Lite Screens at your dealer’s today 
—_ mail the coupon now for free litera- 
ure! 


FREE LITERATURE Mail Coupon Now! 


1 
DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 238 | 


Dept. P.P., 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
| Send FREE Literature on Da-Lite Screens! 


| Name 





| Address... 
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let go. We never saw him again. 

With gloom on the Belgica we next 
sailed over a mysterious sea under the 
gray dome of a passing storm. The main- 
land, charted as a solid mass sixty years 
earlier, was dead ahead. But sealers and 
whalers had later sailed over a part of 
this “land,” and we were therefore in 
doubt. In due time, however, there arose 
before us under a clearing sky the sharp 
outline of a definite landfall, extending 
from east to west, to the limits of vision. 

The way was now cleared for map 
making and for every phase of the ex- 
ploration which is a prelude to discovery. 
There were some icebergs behind, and 
some scattered fields of sea ice lay ahead. 
These encumbrances had the effect of oil 
on the rough seas through which we had 
been passing. Life in the air and in the 
sea again increased rapidly. 

Still nearer we noted that the land 
mass along the skyline was not unlike 
that of Tierra del Fuego. Lowlands were 
buried under glacial ice, but the tops were 
angular, indicating that the Andes, which 
with the Rockies of the north form the 
backbone of the American hemisphere, 
were again before us. (A later study of 
the rocks proved that this was true.) 

Of even greater import to us was the 
indication of a wide opening into this 
unknown land. We entered a strait lead- 
ing southwest into the south Pacific, two 
hundred miles long and from ten to fifty 
miles wide. To the west were high islands. 
The most picturesque of these was named 
Wiencke Island as a monument to our 
lost sailor. To the east was a high main- 
land, as we then charted it. This was 
later named Danco Land to stand as a 
memorial to Lieutenant Danco who died 
in the early part of the long night. 

We emerged from the strait and tried 
to follow the land poleward, but were 
forced away from it by a land-adhering 
pack. We were caught in this same ice 
pack and taken for a ride that endured 
for thirteen long months in which we 
drifted for about two thousand miles 
across an unknown sea. 

Storm was so continuous during the 
early part of this drift that we seldom saw 
the sun during a period of several months. 
Few photographs were successfully made 
at this time, but we were learning im- 
portant camera lessons. The first was 
that snow is never white. It takes the 
color of the sky, and with our equipment 
this color, with a lack of shadows or 
relief objects not covered by snow, gave 
results of very little use. 

As the cold increased the air became 
less humid, and then, in the few brief 
spells of sunshine, the pack configuration 
became fascinating to the eye. The cam- 
era, however, gave ugly negatives. 

There were important lessons in this 
respect. Polar light is not as strong as it 
seems. Exposures must be longer as you 
near the Pole, for there the sun is never 
high and there is little actinic light. For 
this reason, snapshots seldom gave good 
negatives. However, when the air is 
clear, the temperature low, and the sun 
shining brightly, every snow crystal acts 
like a diamond. The halo produced by 
this crystal snow gave a confusion of 





glitter which we found could only be 





















SUPER-SPORT 


DOLLY 


The Super-Sport Dolly is indeed a marvel among 
cameras. You will readily agree that it is small, 
handy, compact; that its lenses are sufficiently fast 


for even the most adverse atmospheric conditions; its 
shutter sufficiently speedy to capture rapidly moving 


objects; its versatility evident in its ability to make 


pictures in two film sizes. You will readily agree 


that the Super-Sport Dolly is the camera you want. 


Its refinements include: delayed-action Compur Shut- 
ter with speeds up to 1/500 second, self-erecting 


closed front, front-lens focusing up to 5 ft., optical 


magnifying view-finder, pressure plate for holding 
film flat, extreme loading ease and genuine leather 
bellows and covering. 


Dolly makes either sixteen pictures 15g¢x2% inches or 
twelve pictures 2%x2% inches on 120 
poll-Ailm. Dimensions: 5%x35x1-9/16 ie fd 
es. —_ 
With Meyer Trioplan £/2.9............--....-.« 
Literature on request 


FREE FRIES ALADLY GRANTED 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 
INCORPORATED 


127 West 42nd Street New York 
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With the new SWING-HEAD you can 
change to a horizontal or vertical posi- 
tion without losing focus or direction. 


Locks in position. Fits on any tripod. 
Each SWING-HEAD includes detachable 
auxiliary legs making miniature tripod. 
For any small camera, still or movie. 


7% 1-He ad. $975 
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Or order direct from THE INGLEDUE 
Sora: 709 E. Broadway, Glendale, 
alif. 


Please mention dealer's name. 

















A TRAVEL) 

SX SERVICE 
For You and 
Your Gamera 


Carefully selected 
cruises that offer won- 
derful picture oppor- 
tunities ... 


IRED of taking the same old shots—Brook- 

lyn Bridge from ten different angles—Uncle 
Elmer from all angles ... You and your 
camera need a change of scenery—a new lease 
on life. 


Sail the Seven Seas in search of camera treas- 
ures . . . White ships against tropical skies .. . 
Colorful foreign ports . . . Take those really 
great pictures—the warmth and brilliance of a 
carefree cruise in black-and-white and full- 
color Kodachrome... 








Write us for detailed 
information concerning 
the different cruises and 


the camera opportunities 

that each offers. 

FREW HALL f Vy, 
TRAVEL SERVICE | \ 







598 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Plaza 3-0660 


\ Let Us Plan Your CAMERA CRUISE—NOW! J 














PHOTO CHEMICALS 
QUALITY PRODUCTS—MODERATE- 
LY PRICED—READY FOR USE 


Acid Fixer 

Acid Short Sto 
Ferrotype Polish 

Film Cement 

Film Cleaner 

Film Humidifier 

Fine Grain Developer 
Negative Developer 
M. Q. Developer Tubes 
Paper Developer 
Rapid Desensitizer 
Rapid Negative Dryer 
Toners 





Photo Pure Mercury 
For Dry Hypersensitizing 





Recommended and sold by Photo 
Supply Dealers throughout the 
world, 
Descriptive booklet free on re- 
quest. 


Photo Chemicals, Inc. 
24 East 2ist St. NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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NATURAL COLOR 8’x10” PRINTS $5.00 


artistically mounted, finest quality guaranteed, from your 


KODACHROME 


DEFENDER TRI-PAC NEGATIVES 


RUTHENBERG COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY CO. 
“The leading makers of natural color photographs"’ 
4961 Sunset Bivd. Dept. P2 Hollywood, Calif. 
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eliminated by very small diaphragm 
openings and increased time of exposure. 

Because of the photographically adverse 
weather conditions, and our inexperience, 
we went into the long night with per- 
haps five hundred camera exposures to 
be thrown away. Our methods were now 
studied more carefully. We still had 
plenty of plates, but the fast emulsion 
plates did not keep well and too often 
failed in results. The slow emulsion plates 
were, however, superb. There was plenty 
of developer, but our hypo was nearly 
all used. It was necessary therefore to 
devise a new fixing bath or stop develop- 
ing. 

The near exhaustion of our hypo supply 
was now a grave menace, and to me it 
became a vital issue to seek for a sub- 
stitute. We knew that exposed plates 
could not be taken home successfully 
across the torrid zone unless developed, 
fixed, and well packed. We had very lit- 
tle technical literature on photography, 
and what we did have was written in 
French, which I did not read well. No one 
in the laboratory could help me. In an 
old copy of the British magazine Answers 
there was a brief mention of the use of 
prussic acid as a fixing solution for 
daguerrotypes. Here was hope, but it 
was to be a play with the shadow of death. 

We had on the Belgica twenty gallons 
of hydrocyanic acid, used to kill animals 
for specimens. One drop on the tongue, 
and it was all over for the animal. I 
began to experiment, knowing the grave 
danger of the poison. In due time I 
formulated a solution of proper strength, 
and thereafter we used prussic acid as a 
fixing bath. Needless to say, nobody re- 
mained in the darkroom during fixing. 

The most remarkable picture made dur- 
ing the long night was that of the Belgica 
by moonlight, with an exposure of one 
and one-half hours in a temperature forty 
degrees below zero. This photograph gives 
better detail than any daylight photo of 
the vessel. 

The coldest season of the polar regions 
follows the night before the enduring 
glitter of the long day. At this time the 
making and breaking of the pack ice 
comes up for careful study and the cam- 
era is focused for an enduring record of 
the phenomenon. Now, however, mirages, 
halos, and other optical illusions so con- 
fuse the eye and so distort the imprint 
of the camera that often one cannot be 
sure of the object under observation. 
There are appearances of land and other 
objects which the camera does not get. 
The negative, on the other hand, will give 
signs of land and other configuration 
which the eye has not seen. 

It is because of such optical illusions 
and retouched prints that photographs 
of explorers sometimes fail as documen- 
tary evidence. These illusions, under 
modern photographic conditions, should 
give better results. In this prospect there 
should be a new study in optics. 

There was now an unknown destiny 
ahead for us, the conditions of which 
could not be forestalled. We had planned 
to make a landing at a point to reach and 
study the south magnetic pole. The cour- 
age of the men was good for any emer- 
gency but all were suffering from a form 
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of anemia which I knew to be the fire 
stage of scurvy in polar regions, We wan 
hopelessly beset and adrift in a danca. 

ous pack. To find a cure for our physio) 
ills and to devise a means of esea 
the Belgica from the large field of ice j 
which we were frozen, was for me fe 
for all a most urgent duty. 

We saw no land, but with the deep seq 
apparatus we brought up submarine |; 
and samples of the sea bottom, often 
enough to excite interest. In this task 
there was thrilling work for everybod: 

The photo habit of that time ward 
make pictorial scenes, portraits, and ani- 
mal studies. The old school of photog. 
raphy had not yet broadened its scope 
to record the utmost scientific detajj 
which for us was vitally necessary, 

About us there was a new world a 
floating horizon with a solid distinctive 
topography of crystal inhabited by a 
weird animation. Little was then known 
of the details in the winter making and 
breaking of the south polar ice pack. The 
iceberg, though old in polar lore, was stil] 
new in the eyes of our specialists, 

All polar ice, like life, evolves new 
types. The iceberg, a mountain of plastic 
crystal, nature’s most spectacular prod- 
uct, a thousand years or so in the making, 
will give new studies to every eye for 
all time. The camera possibilities we saw 
were only partly registered, but what we 
did get had not been done before and has 
not been duplicated since. 

To me the appeal is greatest in the 

prints which give the most important re- 
sults of our discoveries. The Antarctic 
pack is the most powerful mill on earth. 
I therefore found, and still find, keen in- 
terest in the moonlight picture of the 
pack-imprisoned Belgica. The Yahgan 
and Ona Indians are today nearly extinct, 
Our photos of them have permanent value 
to anthropologists. 

Excepting only bugs and fish, the pen- 
guin is one of the most numerous crea- 
tures of creation. The Antarctic is a 
penguin world. Therefore photographs 
of its food, the surface shrimp, are of 
equal scientific importance with pictures 
showing the penguin’s social habits, or 
close-ups of head and feet. 

I found a positive and ever useful rem- 
edy for scurvy in the use of raw penguin 
and seal meat for food. As the good effect 
of this treatment became assured, I de-~ 
vised a plan to release the Belgica by 
sawing a channel from the nearest open 
space to the ship. 

When we escaped from what seemed 
like a death-dealing embrace of crushing 
pack ice, the season was too far advanced . 


to continue. Furthermore, our su ea 
were insufficient to risk another 





within the frozen South. Accordingly; ~ 
the prow of the Belgica was turned to the ~ 
north, and our voyage of exploration 
was over. 
I have tried to indicate the problems of 
photography forty years ago, and the con- 
ditions under which the work was done. 
The improvements since in equipment, in 
applied art and science of a new t 
and especially in the ultimate usefulness 
of results, are so vast that photography 
is now within its own sphere a tremen- 
dous field for genuine exploration —® 
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Solid view shows 
screen’s greatest 
elevation. 


Phantom view 
shows screen’s low- 
est elevation. 


No one type of screen fab- 
ticmeets all conditions. But some one 
of Raven Screen will solve your 
particular problems and give you bet- 
tet picture showings. It may be Raven 
Haftone, Beaded, Witelite, or other 
ype... . Again, various conditions 
make certain styles of mounts more 
convenient than others. Raven mounts 
give you wide choice. 
Raven Screens and mounts are sold by 
lading photographic dealers every- 
where. Tripod model is illustrated. 
Your dealer will advise and help you 
select the perfect combination of 


Raven Screen and mount to give best 
results, 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 
i East 25th Street New York City 








HIGH ACCURACY 


TOIIMER 


EXPOSURE METER 





Once eae a FOTIMER it will 4 
v8 90 you. So HANDY. So ‘ 
MyyeATE. So QUICK. So VER- 
INDOGS TRIPLE action—1. Day 
NG R. 2. Day OUTDOOR. 3. 
, = Pictures. For easy shots, for 
thes ‘ots, Angle shots, vertical shots, 
Bef tre shots, cabaret and night streets. 
ore sunrise gh ae in 
or rain. Appraises the 
Pied tnvisible ultra-violet rays 
not affect photoelectric exposure 
. Gel ee others fail, A 
negatives for big enlargements. ny 
$1009 Aw Alm. GET YOURS TODAY! 
research for $1.00 Guaranteed to please. See your 

or simply send this ad. with $1.00 to 


BICKLEY MFG. CO., BALA-CYNWYD, PA. 


Money back if not satisfied. 
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Unusual "'Photos'' Made Without 
Negatives 


T is not always necessary to have a 

negative in order to make an unusual 
“photo”, as anyone who has even made 
leaf or flower prints 
on sensitized paper 
knows. Any sub- 
stance that is thin 
and transparent, or 
nearly so, will often 
yield unexpected 
results when placed 
in the enlarger. 

The accompany- 
ing photo shows a 
peculiar effect made 
by coating a sheet of clear glass with a 
very strong solution of common Epsom 
salts. This solution, in drying, will form 
crystals that greatly resemble frost de- 
signs on a window pane in very cold 
weather. In making this print, the glass 
covered with the crystal formation was 
put into the enlarger, and a four or five 
diameter enlargement made of the crys- 
tals on regular projection paper, con- 
trast grade. 

As will be seen, the design is quite 
unusual, and many others just as unique 
can be made with the same material. If 
a “positive” print is desired, the first 
print made in the enlarger can be fixed, 
washed and dried as any other print, and 
then used as a paper negative. 

Leaf prints, flower prints, and prints 
of insect wings can be made in the en- 
larger in the same way, and are very 
attractive as well as unique——Paul Had- 
ley, Piggott, Ark. 


Camera-Mad Kate Smith 


(Continued from page 15) 
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Photo made from 
Epsom salt 
crystals. 














then, after I'd made thousands of feet 
of film, I bought the Special, and all the 
gadgets to go with it.” The gadgets in- 
clude a 15mm. wide-angle lens, a 4” and 
6” telephoto and the standard f 1.9 1-inch 
lens. Her projector is a Bell & Howell 
Filmosound and on this Kate shows a 
16mm. reduction print of her picture, 
Hello Everybody, a talkie made several 
years ago. 

She has some 18,000 feet of film she’s 
shot herself, much of it in color, and like 
so many of us, has not yet edited it. “I 
intend to get it all titled and edited, one 
of these days,” she smiled, “and then I'll 
have my own voice doing a narration 
synchronized to it. But Heaven knows 
when I'll get to it.” 

Meanwhile my companion had been 
handling, with a deep sigh, Miss Smith’s 
Leica G, in an accessory case that held 
the answer to a minimaniac’s dream. 
There were some six or seven filters and, 
in addition to the f 2 Summar lens, a 
28mm. wide-angle lens, and 90, 73, 135 
and 200mm. long-focus lenses, wiih view 
finders to match. 

“Ted Collins got me into the miniature 
camera field,” Kate said. “While I shot 
movies on a trip through Canada, he 
was using his Leica—he just recently got 
the Contax—and his pictures were so in- 
teresting it started me off. Now I’m strug- 
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Don’t take CHANCES 
TAKE PICTURES 





Properly balanced 
lighting and correct ex- 
posure data to insure good pictures. 
Extremely simple. Every reading checked 
by actual photographs. Works equally well 
for both still pictures and movies. Know 
your lighting. 

Booklet, “Guide to Better Photo Flood 
Pictures” free with each calculator. 

If your dealer does not carry the Calcu- 
lator send 60¢ direct#e us. 


If you take flash light pictures, 
you also need a Draucker 
Photo Flash Calculator—only 50¢. 


MUNDER ELECTRICAL CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 











SENSATIONAL 


‘OLYMPIC 
CANDID 


*11.95 


with 
f 4.5 
LENS 


and SHUTTER SPEEDS up to 1/150 


Here is an outstanding value that is be- 
yond comparison. The Olympic Candid is a 
better camera, built to give you perfect 
results with the greatest economy: Its op- 
eration is simplified so that any beginner 
as well as the most demanding enthusiast 
of Candid Photography will get perfect 
pictures. It is equipped with a f:4.5 50 mm 
UKAS ANASTIGMAT LENS in a Critical 
Focusing Mount, PRONTO Shutter and 
speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/150, Bulb 
and Time. Iris Diaphragm adjustments of 
f:4.5, 6.8, 9, 12.5, 18 make it possible to 
take pictures under any conditions. Uses 
the economical No. 127 V.P. film and takes 
16 perfect pictures on one roll of film. Ex- 
cellent Natural Color pictures are simple 
as Black and White with this camera. 
Print size is 14% by 1%. Telescopic View 
Finder, Film Counter, and Built-in Tripod 
Socket are additional features. ORDER 
NOW for this sensational camera at only 
$1195 POSTPAID—C.O.D., if preferred, 
plus postage. Genuine Leather Everready 
Carrying case only $3.50. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 


DEPT. 404F 303 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 























have Snapshots and Picture Postcards in a 
drawer, or stuck into a book—Classify them 
and keep them in the New FOTO-TAINER. 

Get for yourself and your friends a LIFE- 
TIME GIFT. Make yourself, in a jiffy, a col- 
lection that you are proud to own and show 
to your friends. 


Pass the pictures NOT the Album 
Loose-leaf, Pockets sewn 


SENT ON FIVE DAYS APPROVAL 


Small Library Slide-in-back 


No. of Pockets 12 24 40 to start 
Imitation Leather ...... $2.00 $2.75 $4.00 
Genuine Leather _.... 2.75 3.75 6.00 
Antiqued Cowhide* .. 3.50 5.00 7.50 
Imported Morocco* .. 4.00 7.50 10.00 


*Lined with silk 
Catalogue on request 
if money is sent with o , initials or 
name stamped in gold FREE 
MEVI 228 E. 45th St., New York, Dept. P 
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CLOTH PHOTO HINGES 
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Manufactured and Distributed By 
E. E. MILES COMPANY, So. Laneaster, Mass. 
HARRISON-SIMPSON CO. 
Sole Agents for Neway Hinges 
11 OTIS STREET BOSTON, MASS.., U. S. A. 














THE CAMERA FAN’S 
GREATEST THRILL 


—and is so easy to do— 
AT LAST! A low priced enlarger 
with superior refinements found 
only in much higher priced instru- 
everyone can 










n 
izes of negatives fro mm, 
to 154x214 inches (Full vest 
pocket size) inclusive, and 


carrier with curved sup- 
ports. Can also be used 
as contact printer. 


At All Good Dealers 


If Not Available—Order 
Direct. PRICE FOR MOD- 
EL 505, $9.95 complete. 
-8 Achromatic 

rd, switch, 


$10.7: D iss. 
Federal Stamping & Engineering Corp. 
21 Lafayette St., Brooklyn, New York 
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gling with fine grain development.” 

Ted Collins, incidentally, has half a 
dozen spiral bound books of mounted 
prints, in color and black-and-white, 
taken while traveling as Miss Smith’s 
manager, and on their vacations. 

“This was the first camera,” Kate said 
pointing to an Autographic Kodak. 
“Then, after ’'d made movies for awhile, 
I got a National Graflex. It isn’t here 
now. I loaned it to someone. I use the 
Leica to catch candid shots almost every- 
where, at radio rehearsals, at games, and 
when I go up to Lake Placid for winter 
sports.” 

Kate Smith, you know, is quite a 
sports fan. She takes the big Cine-Kodak 
Special to football games, with all the 
lenses, and shoots from the tripod in her 
box. But when traveling, or for casual 
snapshotting, she uses the lighter “K.” 
After seeing some of her movies, I can 
truthfully say she’s an expert. But she 
won’t show her minnie shots; claims it’s 
a new field for her and her pictures 
aren’t good enough. 

Her darkroom is the compact kitchen 
of her apartment. She uses a stainless- 
steel tank, loading her film in a commo- 
dious bedroom closet that shuts out all 
light. When she gets more time, she says, 
she'll fit up a darkroom. Right now the 
amazing thing is that, busy as she is with 
her own radio show and numerous bene- 
fit appearances, she can devote the time 
she does to her hobby. One reason, she 
says, is because photography fits in so 
well with other hobbies. 

“I like winter sports, ice skating, ski- 
ing and bobsledding. Up at Placid, where 
I go whenever possible, all those sports 
are perfect for pictures, both stills and 
movies. I take a camera to every game, 
baseball, football, or basketball. I enjoy 
every sport twice as much when I have 
the pictorial record of it.” 

We posed Miss Smith with some of her 
equipment, spread out on the floor, in- 
cluding the spare magazine for the Cine 
Special, a Weston Cine Meter, a Leica- 
meter and a regular Weston; certainly 
there is no excuse for wrong exposure 
there. 

The accompanying pictures were made 
with a Speed Graphic and synchronized 
flashgun, and a Leica, f 2, shooting on the 
same flash. The contrasty lighting from 
the windows in Miss Smith’s apartment 
made flashgun shots advisable.—fe 


Darkroom Flashlight 


ENCILS, pins, thumb tacks, nega- 

tives, film magazines and other small 
articles have an uncanny way of becom- 
ing lost in the darkroom, or dropped on 
the floor just at a time when the white 
light cannot be turned on. A handy 
gadget to use in this case is a flashlight 
fitted with a red cellophane cap. The 
cellophane in which tennis balls are 
packed makes an excellent cap to use for 
this purpose, and can be trimmed so it 
fits right over the lens and under the 
flange which holds the lens onto the 
flashlight. Use of this light will save a 
lot of time and groping around in search 
of articles lost in the darkness.—Joseph 
C. Richmond, Alfred, N.Y. 
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An Indian woman of Peru weaves a ily 
colored blanket in an age-old fashion 










very nearly that of normal vision. If yw 
set this lens for infinity, stop its du. 
phragm down a little. It needs lith 
focusing and is excellent for snapshots, 

“If you set the diaphragm at f 63, with 
the lens focused for thirty feet, it will k 
sharp from ten feet to infinity. 

“The Hektor 73 mm. lens is the one! 
use for portrait work. This gives les 
distortion to the face and is slightly tek. 
scopic. It seems to me that this is th 
proper lens for a picture as you would 
see it, if you were painting a portrait 
At full aperture, this lens possesses a 
slight softness. 

“The 135 mm. lens, the telephoto, is on 
I use very much because I can get wa 
back from a subject and attain the per 
spective I love. This Hektor 135 mm. len 
has improved color correction. It wil 
give a perfectly sharp image at an ape- 
ture of f 4.5. 

“Very often I include a nearby tree in 
my composition. I photograph the tre 
because it provides something large in the 
foreground and pushes the backgrouni 
farther away, giving that much-to-le- 
desired third-dimensional quality to th 
picture. The camera is as flexible as the 
brush for getting third dimension” 

I asked somewhat timidly if he thought 
that photography offered as much a 
tunity for artistic expression as did vOrk 
ing with a brush or etching le. 

He expanded to his favorite top af 
discussion. “I feel that no meditim ca 
give a more satisfactory outlet for ae 
tive expression than color photography. 
Painting with my camera gives me #@ 
exquisite and wholly satisfactory sem 
tion of creation. I use the cameta 
previously used my water color 

“All art forms are fundamentally t 
same. What we learn in one metier, ¥ 
can apply in another. I utilize the sa 
method of design and composition in 1 
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for this 


Adjustable Roll Film Tank! 


HERE is your opportunity to own a 
; rican made film developing 
_ a tank, which is 
completely ad- 
justable to all 
sizes of roll film 
from full six feet 
of 35 mm., up to 
and including 
size 116. Made 
entirely of bake- 
lite ...no 
metal parts. 
Simple to oper- 
ate. Order yours 
now! 


Send for it today! No obligation. 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 


In the Heart of the Photographic Industry Since 1860 
Dept. PP-18 ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A 
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“OLD THOSE HIGHLIGHTS” 


with a Harrison Exposure Balanced 


FILTER FOLD 
SET 


Folds like a billfold 


og New 84 page catalog of everything 
oe) R rr for the amateur. 





It’s easy to use a filter 
for every scene because 
they are exposure bal- 
anced. Allow 2 stops for 
any filter. 


Leather Filter-Fold with Aero 1, Aero 2, G, 
%-23A, Y2-23A, 23A, X-1 and 56 (11% $13 00 
inch) s 
Leather Filter-Fold with above listed filters $1 4 00 
in 14/2 inch size s 
"s ay S. All’? 
ave the Poor Scenes an ou Save 


HARRISON & HARRISON, Hollywood, Cal. 


TYPICALPENN CAMERA VALUES 


(All Like New) 
Dollina II, Tessar F2.8, Rap. Comp.$49.50 
Super-Ikomat ‘B’, Tessar F2.8...... 89.50 
Contax II, Sonnar F.2.................... 152.50 
Rolleiflex, F3.5 Tessar 

Teer F2.5 


Super-Foth, F3.5, 
coupled range- 
finder, new. 




















Courses in 


ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATION 
and PORTRAIT 
Personal training 
by expert instruc- 
tors. Individual ad- 
vancement. Resi- 
dent classes only. 
Students use excep- 
tional equipment. 


WRITE DEPT. PP. 


The RAY 
SCHOOLS 


ils 80. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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photographs as I did in my etchings and 
water colors. With a camera or with a 
brush, my technique is the same. 

“By varying the exposure you can get 
a magnificent variety of color effects. 
Underexposure gives deeper color. Over- 
exposure lends lighter color. You must 
keep an exposure record of all your pic- 
tures and fairly soon you will discover 
how to obtain a certain effect. 

“At first you will have to work out your 
color exposure problems carefully. After 
a while, however, you will learn how to 
achieve just what you want. The tech- 
nique soon becomes automatic and you 
don’t have to give a great deal of thought 
to it. All you will have to do is look at 
a sky and say, ‘I will paint this deep blue,’ 
or ‘medium blue,’ or ‘light blue.’ 

“Different locales, by the way, require 
varying technique. Some time ago, I was 
sent to South America to make pictures 
for a steamship company. In Peru you 
get terrific drama. There in the old Inca 
country, rich with drama, you need deep, 
heavy colors. Each country or location 
must be interpreted in its own way. 

“In contradistinction to the Inca coun- 
try, suppose you were up in an airplane 
and you wanted to take a picture of an- 
other airplane, all blue and aluminum. 
You would want to interpret a_ light, 
blithe, gay, voyageur effect. Your time 
of exposure would be the answer. 

“Now don’t get the impression that ex- 
posure is a serious problem. It is most 
simple if you will use common sense. 
Follow the instructions which come with 
every roll of color film, and you can’t 
possibly go wrong. 

“When I began to take color pictures 
I pasted this chart on a small piece of 
stiff paper and carried it with me every- 
where. It gives complete instructions for 
light, dark, side-lighted, or back-lighted 
subjects, for various types of lenses and 
for various shutter speeds. Anyone, with 
a little study and practice, can make very 
acceptable color shots with most of the 
standard, popular cameras. Now that the 
price of Kodachrome has been reduced, 
color is within the means of almost 
anyone. You will find that color will lead 
you into new, fascinating fields of pho- 
tography.”— 





(Continued from page 29) 
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FILMARUS “Oo” 
ENLARGER 


A superior, though mod- 
erately priced, miniature 
enlarger, for Leica, Con- 
tax and half vest-pocket 
negatives. Furnished 
with single condensing 
lens and 75-watt frosted 
lamp, red filter, two me- 
tal masks. Book type ne- 
gative carrier permits 
enlargements from roll 
film. Linear magnifica- 
tion, 2 to 8.5 diameters; 
swinging lamp house and 
lens on upright allows 
greater enlargement. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
cular describing models 
from $27.50 to $140. 


Complete 
—with F. 6.8 


A * 
mat lens $21.50 
—with F. 4.5 


mat lens $80.00 


MEDO 


15 West 47th St., New York 








' Long 
in ANY 
DIRECTION 


COUNTER 
LIGHT CAP 


This unique and very moderately priced little device 
protects the lens from all conflicting light—thus ena- 
bling against-the-sun photography. It creates, in addi- 
tion, beautifully pictorial and plastic — hitherto 
unobtainable. Prices $2.50 up. 
Leica Model $3.60 Contax “Model $5.00 
LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


HUGO MEYER & ce. 


245 West 55th Street ew York 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC New or Used 
———— at attractive Prices 


Pre- Inventory 
Clearance Sale g 


We are going over. our large 
stock of Cameras (movie and 
still), Lenses, Projectors, En- 
largers, etc. Send us a list 
of your wants. Get our prices 
before purchasing elsewhere. 


Since 1890-—CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 
Address Letters to Dept. P-2 








the furniture in front of him will com- 
pletely hide him. Cut the exposure 2 
stops on the empty set, but give full ex- 
posure to it when the subject is moving 
around in it. For instance, if the fully 
lighted set calls for f 6.3 for full exposure, 
give it f 45 empty, and f 6.3 when the 
subject is moving about in it. 

Reversing the direction of film travel 
reverses all motion on the screen. Autos 
run backward, a boy leaps to the top of 
a high fence with seeming ease, and a 
broken plate restores itself miraculously 
into one piece. 

While it is not possible to run most 
amateur movie cameras in reverse, ex- 
actly the same effect will be produced if 
the camera is turned upside down when 
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“THOSE AMATEURS wao | 


wish to take extra precautions to pre- 
serve their films for the years to come 
will do well to have them subjected to 
this treatment.” . Bell & Howell 
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Ask Your Dealer 
About it Today 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Bell & Howell Co. 
Vaporate Co., Inc. Craig Movie Co. 
130 W. 46th St.| 2804, Larchmont/ 1953's. Olive Si. 
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PERPLEX 


The famous 
“Five-in-One” 
Developing 
Tank 

Now... 


— $5.85 


Constantly increasing popularity—constantly increasing 
production facilities—enable economies which we want 
you to benefit by. Hence the startling price. Perplex 
is the world’s most versatile tank, accommodates 127, 
117, 120, 116, 828 and 35 mm. (24-exposure) film, is 
made entirely of Bakelite, can’t corrode and uses solu- 
tions economically. It is indeed today’s superlative 
tank value. 






































MIMOSA PHOTO SET 


Indispensable dark-room equipment. Com- 
bines a Graduate calibrated in ounces and 
cubic centimeters, a Glass 
Funnel of regular laboratory 
type and a Photo Thermo- 
meter graduated in Fahren- 
heit degrees. 
Price $1.85. 





_ Ask your Dealer— 
Literature on Request 


MIMOSA AMERICAN CORPORATION 


485 Fifth Avenue New York 














is based on character and ability— 
on service... The 
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ARKIN STORES 


enjoy a rep ion that reaches from 
const: to conwetos the be dongs ¢ of their 
photographic merchandise, their fair 
and friendly dealings, their generous 
trade-in allowances, their desire to 
satisfy customers in every respect. 


A large stock of cameras and photo 
supplies is always on hand. Lib- 
eral trade-in allowances. Deal with 
one of the conveniently located 


BERNARD 


ARK EN 
meek - a 2) 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & X-RAY SUPPLIES 
241 SEVENTH AVENUE 
480 LEXINGTON AVE NEW YORK 


HAS IBJE4E3 


Tool o 


A Whole Shop Full of 

Tools In One 
Grinds, ¢ polishes, routs, 
drills, cuts, carves, sands 
saws, sharpens, engraves. 
Uses. 200 accessories. 
For home, shop or take 
to job. Plugs in any 
socket AC or DC 110 V, 
13,000 r.p.m. 


et A Demonstration 


at Hardware, Dept.Stores, 
Tool Dealers or order on 
10 Day Money-Back Trial. 
$10.75 and up postpaid,3 








CRAFTSMAN 
t Book 


Piteerre and eat mtne 
: _ an with a Han- 
Accessories Free. De Luxe dee.’ Easy orkiag plans formak- 


Model $18.50, with6Ac- ? ing many interesting and unusual 
cessories. Catalog Free. proj » stamps or coin, 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG.CO. 1101 W. MonroeSt. Dept. AY. Chicago 


PHOTO _.$p. 
| ENLARGER ;* 


Money back guarantee 


















nd has a Contact Printer and Retouching 
Table. Interesting circular free, Only $5.94 
complete, Lens included. 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 























MAKE YOUR CAMERA PAY 


Sell snapshots to the press—full time or 
spare time. 

110 pages of complete instructions, real in- } 

formation, markets, ete. 10c 


PHOTO MARKETS 














405-Z Evans Bidg. Washington, D.C. 
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shooting the scene. When the film is re- 
turned from processing, this scene is 
cut out, reversed end for end, and spliced 
back into the body of the film. On pro- 
jection it will be seen that the desired ef- 
fect has been obtained. 

The greatest use of reverse motion is 
in drawing a laugh, but it can also be 
used in certain dramatic effects. Two 
cars can be made to appear to collide by 
driving them together so that their bump- 
ers touch, then backing them rapidly 
apart. A knife imbedded in the wall 
behind the hero’s head, may be jerked 
away with a thread. On the screen, it 
will appear to fly through the air to- 
ward him and stick into the wood. 

The third fundamental, speed of film 
travel, is based on the fact that normal 
speed, in photographing and projecting 
silent movies, is 16 frames per second. If 


| twice as many, or half as many frames 
| are exposed per second, and are projected 


at normal speed, the action on the screen 
will be correspondingly slower or faster. 

Most amateur cameras are equipped 
with speeds ranging from 8 frames per 
second (half normal), through various 
steps up to 64 frames (4 times normal). 
The greatest use of the half-speed is to 
give increased speed to auto or other 
races where extreme speed is used to 
build up the dramatic qualities of the 
shot. The speeds above normal, especi- 
ally the higher speeds, are of value in 
the analysis of form of swimmers, golf- 
ers, movement of machinery, etc., and for 
smoothing out the action when small 
models are used to simulate the real thing 
on the screen. The rapid rolling and 
pitching of a model boat in a tank of 
water appears slow and life-like when 
photographed at 64 frames per second, 
and projected at 16 frames per second. 

It must be remembered, when photo- 
graphing subjects at high speeds, that 
one stop more exposure is called for over 
normal, for every time the film speed is 
doubled. To cite a specific example, the 
lens is opened 2 stops when photograph- 
ing at 64 frames per second. When film- 
ing at 8 frames per second, the lens must 
be closed one stop. 

Falling under this heading is the single 
frame exposure. Here, one frame is ex- 
posed each time the exposure button is 
pressed. Few amateur cameras are 
equipped to do this automatically, but it 
can be accomplished by giving the ex- 
posure button a sharp tap, so that one or 
two frames are exposed at a time. Set- 


| ting the camera at half speed will aid in 





doing this. 

This trick is used in giving screen mo- 
tion to inanimate objects, or in making 
motion apparent where normally it is 
too slow for the human eye to discern. 

Animated cartoons are a series of draw- 
ings, each a little different than the oth- 
er, photographed in this way. King Kong 
was a small doll with movable joints, 
placed in a miniature setting and made 


| to move about by exposing one frame, 


| 


moving an arm or leg a fraction of an 
inch, exposing another frame, moving the 
arm or leg a little more, etc. Projected 
at normal speed he appeared to walk of 
his own power. 1/16 to %-inch is about as 
much as the doll should be moved be- 


tween frames. Examination of a strip 
processed film containing human a 
similar to that to be depicted, wil an 
the number of frames necessary to ey. 

- ex. 
pose to make the action look na 

By this method, a plant can 
grow, bloom, and die, all in the Bs: 
a few moments on the Screen, action be. 
ing continuous. Days and weeks are 
spent in photographing it. The camera 
and flower pot are lined up in 
relation when the seed is planted, and an 
exposure made about every half hour 
Usually some sort of mechanical appa. 
ratus is employed to trip the camera when 
such shots are made commercially, ]f 
a rose bud is the specimen, it usual] 

- ” y 
opens fully during one day, and is fit 
subject for the amateur to experiment on, 

Masks permit the exposure of a por- 
tion of the frame only, or, by multiple 
exposure, all of it. Simple masks are 
those in which the opening is cut in the 
shape of a keyhole or circle. With these 
the picture appears to have been taken 
through a keyhole or telescope, the re- 
mainder of the screen being black. A 
mask box, usually used also as a lens 
shade, is employed to hold the masks be- 
fore the lens. 

By using masks and multiple exposure, 
a different number of scenes may be pre- 
sented on the screen at one time, thus 
depicting a series of events which must 
be passed over quickly. 

To illustrate, we will take a picture in 
which we have 4 different scenes repre- 
sented on the same frame. Take a black 
card that will just fit the mask box, and 
divide it into 4 equal sections by drawing 
lines on it. With scissors, cut away one 
of these sections, leaving the card in the 
shape of a short, fat “L”. The card is 
slipped into the mask box so that it ex- 
poses the lower left-hand corner of the 
frame. 

The scene is then filmed, composing it 
within this area. The film is then re- 
wound to the beginning of the scene. The 
card is turned over in the mask box so 
that the upper left-hand corner is now 
open, and another scene shot. Again the 
film is rewound, and the card turned side- 
for-side so that ‘the right-hand side is 
exposed next, and the process repeated 
until the entire frame is exposed. 

One person may be made to appear as 
twins on the screen, before any kind of 
a background except a moving one. A 
mask card is divided in half, vertically, 
and one half slipped into the holder. The 
subject goes through his action before 
the open side. A changing bag is thrown 
over the camera and the film rewound. 
The second half of the card is slipped in- 
to place and the first piece removed. 
Again the subject goes through his action 
before the open side. On the screen two 
images will appear. Care must be taken 
that the subject doesn’t step across the 
middle of the picture, or he will appear 
to walk behind an invisible curtain, van- 
ishing completely. Neither must the cam- 
era be moved between exposures, or it 
will throw the background off register, 
ruining the shot. A rock-steady tripod 
is absolutely essential here. 

When making trick shots that require 
rewinding the film for a second exp 
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THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 





Full normal contrast with 
smooth delicate gradation . 
100% safe for those allergic to 
metol poisoning—Non- staining 

.. Superb print quality reduces 


grain structure tO a minimum. 


Not only the best developer 
but the cheapest on basis of 
quantity that can be devel- 
oped. In 30 oz. units at 
$1.75 or 1 gal. size at $5.00. 


On sale at all leading photographic 
dealers. 


Write for descriptive booklet A 


RAYGRAM CORP. 
425-4th Ave. * New York 
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3. Frames mounted in glass 
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Projector 
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ing. Sturdy, accurate and — At $3.95 post- 
paid this is indeed a super valu 
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masking — clamp at precisel right angle to 
frame, making a perfectly square print. Strongly 
made of cold Solled steel, cadmium plated, for long 
continued use. Allows up to Br, a margin on up to 
14”"x17” paper. The p postpatd. includes 
complete frame without Rt Ag item subject 
~ — within ten days and money cheerfully re- 
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sure, clip a shallow notch in the edge of 
the film before the first part of the scene 
is shot. It will aid in rewinding later, so 
that little guesswork will be required. 
The fingers easily find the notch when 
rethreading. 

Use your imagination! Without it, no 
trick is worth the film it is made on. 
It must work out special combinations of 
these five fundamentals, and thus give 
you many different effects. It must devise 
variations that will further broaden the 
field. Combined, these five fundamentals 
are the basis of all trick work in motion 
pictures.— 





Crashing a Premiere 
(Continued from page 25) 





’em. Before I could even fire a flash, a 
cop, who looked as big as the Empire 
State Building, asked me (politely?) 
where my “white badge” was. I didn’t 
even kriow what a “white badge” was, 
but I explained calmly that I had arrived 
a bit late and hadn’t obtained one. Did 
he throw me out? What do you think? 

Well, I was about ready to give up, 
although I could have grabbed several 
longshots, if I had thought to bring along 
my telephoto lens. 

Then I noticed that there were no cops 
around a particular spot, an advantageous 
spot too. Staking my chances on another 
try, I barged in again and shot a couple 
of times. I didn’t hold my camera very 
ctill, because my knees were most un- 
csecountably knocking together like a 
couple of chop sticks. 

Just then I felt a heavy hand on my 
shoulder. “Oh, oh,” I thought, “They’ve 
got me.” I imagined I could hear the 
crowd in the bleachers roar when they 
“escorted” me out by the seat of my pants. 

“Do you have a ‘white badge?’” a 
voice asked. Gathering up what remained 
of my nerve, I turned around. There 


stood a big guy in soup and fish, and an 


official look on his face. 

“Sorry,” I mumbled, “I don’t have one.” 

“Well, buddy,” he said kindly, “you'll 
have to scram out of here. This space is 
reserved for accredited photographers.” 

I took one final shot in the dark. “Lis- 
ten, Mister,” I said, “how the hell does a 
free-lancer get a start out here? Every- 
time I try to get anything, some guy like 
x7ou comes along and tosses me out. And 
I’ve got to make a living the same as 
you do.” 

The big guy looked at me. 
are you selling stuff to?” 

“Anyone who'll buy my pix,” 
swered. 

He grinned then. 


“What paper 
I an- 


“Come on, fellow,” 


he said, and I followed in fear and trem- | 


bling, thinking, naturally that I was 
going to be turned over to the gendarmes. 

“Hey, Joe,” he said to a worried-look- 
ing fellow, who was rushing about, “fix 
this kid up with a badge.” Then he 
turned to me and said, “Go to it, and I 
hope you get some pictures.” 

I began to believe in fairy tales. I 
went “to it!” 

I set up on “time,” stopped the lens 
down to f 6.3, and knocked off Eddie 
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NIKOR 


Stainless Steel Anti-Fog 
Developing Tank 


The most popular of all developing tanks, 
Nikor well deserves its prestige. Made in 
its entirety of stainless steel it is alto- 
gether impervious to the action of corrosive 
photographic chemicals. The reel and load- 
ing tool are so constructed that film may 
be inserted with effortless ease. It permits 
a completely free and unobstructed circu- 
lation of solutions about the tank. It has 
many other refinements described in great- 
er detail in the Nikor circular. Send for 
your copy today. 


Four models for V. P., 120 or 117, 116 Le 
or 66” lengths of 35 mm. film........... $6. 


Model 33—has new type smaller reels and 
accommodates 2 full lengths of 35 mm. 
film. Complete with 2 reels $8.75 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
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Cantor and his wife, and then shot Edna 
Mae Oliver. Sonja Henie passed, and I 
got a profile of her, although I had to 
run along beside her as I screwed another 
bulb into the gun. 

By this time I was about out of flash 
bulbs, and I decided to wait for something 
exciting to happen. Things began to hap- 
pen almost immediately. A sea-going 
hack pulled up to the curb. Beside the 
driver sat a guy made up to represent 
Charlie McCarthy. Setting my lens at 
f 45 and shooting at 1/20 second, I 
caught the works, and although I missed 
all of the horses, I got the entire whip 
in the picture. 

All the rest of the photographers gath- 
ered around the carriage to shoot—guess 
who—Edgar Bergen, the real Charlie Mc- 
Carthy, and so help me, Dorothy Lamour. 
I didn’t wait there because I knew it 
wouldn’t do any good, so I sneaked inside 
the entrance of the theater, where even 
the other camera-toters were not sup- 
posed to work, and caught a picture of 
that famous trio just as a Hawaiian girl 
was throwing a lei around Charlie’s neck. 

My luck was holding out so good I de- 
cided not to press it, so with a final shot 
of the band for continued good fortune, 
I scrammed. 

I was out of flash bulbs anyway.— 





Seeing is Believing 
(Continued from page 24) 











began taking pictures. Now my field 
belt, which in the old days was loaded 
only with pistol and ammunition, holds 
a miniature camera with which I can 
record anything my eye sees. 

In regard to cameras, I have most kinds, 
but, like guns, we all have our favorites. 
The four that accompany me on each ex- 
pedition are: a 3%4x4% Graflex with 
Cooke f 2.5 lens, a Contax with f 1.5 lens 
and accessories, a 314x414 Speed Graphic 
equipped with synchronized flash and 
taking either film packs or roll film, and 
a Rolleiflex. 

The latter combines some of the ad- 
vantages of each of the other three, but 
it has only an f 3.5 lens. If the light is 
good, I often use it on side trips. 

The Contax is the best all around 
camera I have ever seen or used. If I 
could have only one camera with me, 
for a year in the jungle or when traveling 
around the world, I'd take the Contax. 

The Graflex is more interestirig to work 
with, because I can see my picture before 
I take it and can compose it exactly as I 
wish. The Contax, though, can be carried 
all day long, subjected to all sorts of cli- 
matic conditions, and never gets out of 
order. 

A white jaguar! Sounds almost unbe- 
lievable doesn’t it? We have heard of 
yellow and black-spotted jaguars, of 
black jaguars, and of brown jaguars. Buta 
white jaguar is something new, something 
even the mammalogists haven’t known 
about. For three years I returned from 
the northern tributaries of the Amazon 
and told friends that there were white 
jaguars in the mountainous jungles. I had 
heard the Wapisanos Indians talk of them. 
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I had seen pure white ja 
their homes. But my re skins in 
There was no such thing, the 

white jaguar. = ¥s 

Once more I went into that 
plored country, this time with a 
I had better luck than I counted on, Pr 
hunters had killed a white jaguar ang 
brought it into camp. While I was photo. 
graphing it I heard them say that the 
beast had had two baby cubs which 
had given to their children as pets, 

I put down my equipment and h 
as fast as possible to their village. There 
were the two cubs, pure white 
for a small black mask over their 
I gave the Indian children bountify 
presents for the little animals, brought 
them back to my own camp, and sue. 
ceeded in getting them safely out of the 
interior. And there was great excitement 
when the cubs reached civilization, Peo. 
ple who didn’t believe there were white 
jaguars saw them for the first time. They 
saw them, and my many statements were 
vindicated. A new chapter was added to 
the book of animal knowledge. 

A tribe of white Indians! Sounds fan- 
tastic, does it? We've grown up with 
books on brown-skins, copper-skins, red- 
skins. But the idea that there might be 
a primitive tribe, deep in the heart of 
South America, whose skin was as white 
as yours or mine, was not accepted. 

Two great South American explorers, 
Humboldt and Schomburgk, reported in 
the 1840’s that they had seen white In- 
dians in the highlands north of the 
Amazon—in the six-thousand foot ele- 
vated savannahs which divide the waters 
of the Amazon from those that flow into 
the Caribbean. But, although they were 
recognized and respected contributors to 
geographical knowledge, this “white In- 
dian” story caused contemporaries to 
laugh. Other explorers, looking for the 
white skinned primitives, didn’t find them 
and for years the statement was not be- 
lieved. 

From 1840 to 1935 is a long time. Both 
Humboldt and Schomburgk had died be- 
fore I crossed from the British Guiana 
interior into the unmapped section of 
northern Brazil. There, in a mountain 
locked valley, I came upon a tribe of 
Indians far more handsome than any 
primitive people I’d ever seen before, ei 
whose skins were whiter than my 7 
burned flesh. x 

I stopped in their village and begat 
taking pictures. Humboldt and 
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bergk had no cameras. The tribe, as th g 


old chief explained, had moved many 
times, trying to keep away from strangers” 
from civilization’s vanguards. That’s why” 
other explorers hadn’t seen the Waiwais 
I had been out under the sun for many 
months and I was badly sun- 
Beside the Waiwais I looked like a con 
ventional Indian far more than did any- 
one in the tribe. I couldn’t bring a Wa 
wai back alive, but I brought plenty i 
photographs! 

Not long ago, I was speaking in Cine 
cinnati. The morning newspaper ran & 
story about my having returned from the 
headwaters of the Amazon, where 
Amazon’s sources trickle down the east 
ern slope of the Andes; where the ie 
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efficient — practical 
and economical—is 
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non-warping, 
aead board panel 
base—broad spring 
steelmasking bands 
and metal rules— 
assures proper mar- 
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ed marking grooves 
for varying margins. 
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Weighs only 10 oz. Fits any tripod. 
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dians know how to shrink the heads of 
their enemies to the size of baseballs or 
oranges, preserving all facial character- 
istics. That afternoon there was a knock 
at my door. I opened it and there stood a 
man in somber black clothing. He in- 
troduced himself by stating that he was 
an undertaker. 

“You’ve got the wrong room!” I said. 
“Nobody’s dead here!” 
“A minute, please!” he begged just as 
I was about to close the door. “I came to 
ask you about those shrunken heads. We 
have a convention downstairs, a mor- 
tician’s convention, and I’d like to ex- 
hibit a shrunken head. I’m Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee. The mem- 
bers say it isn’t possible to shrink a 
human head as small as the newspaper 
claims.” 

“IT can’t lend you a head,” I said sup- 
pressing a laugh, “because I’m leaving in 
an hour. But invite a dozen or so of 
your leading members up here and I'll 
show them that they’re wrong!” 

That’s how it happened that I held 
court to a delegation of embalmers. I 
placed the shrunken head on top a candle- 
stick holder, and when they came into the 
room and saw it with their own eyes, 
there was much excitement. The under- 
takers crowded about and marvelled at 
the perfection of the shrinking process—a 
process still unknown by which those 
primitive people reduced the features of 
a human face in proportionate miniature. 

The audience got out professional cali- 
pers, made comparative measurements of 
ears, nose, eyes, mouth, jaw and fore- 
head. They enthusiastically acknowl- 
edged that here was something, accom- 
plished by primitive craftsmen, which 
they wouldn’t know how to duplicate. 
They offered to buy heads from me in 
wholesale lots if I ever wanted to go 
into the shrunken head collecting busi- 
ness. But if I hadn’t been able to let 
their own eyes see shrunken heads they 
would have said such a thing was im- 
possible. 

“Tt can’t be!” some men say vehemently, 
and then another man traveling farther 
afield, looking intently at new things, 
and searching new trails, proves that it 
can be—it is. 

I came around a bend in a jungle river, 
a river that for eight days had been a 
series of torrential rapids up which we 
had to haul our cargo canoes, and saw 
suddenly ahead of me a gigantic water- 
fall—a waterfall, lost in the tropical for- 
est that proved to be five times higher 
than our great Niagara. Kaieteur Falls 
is now on all modern maps of British 
Guiana. Someday a man will cut through 
another blank spot on the map and find 
even a higher falls—but he’d better have 
a camera with him to back up his verbal 
description. 

Someday another man may find a 
smaller ant bear than the one I found 
in a dark cave on the side of an Ecua- 
dorean volcano. The giant ant eater is 
well known and an editor can call up 
many picture agencies and get pictures, 
but if it’s a dwarfed ant eater that he 
wants to see there’s only one photograph 
—the one I took in the mountains of 
Ecuador.— 
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"ACTUAL SIZE 


MAXIMexposure METER 


The indispensable accessory. Gives correct 
exposure for any camera, movie or still, under 
all light conditions. 

Incorporating a new optical principle, the 
MAXIM is extremely dependable, simple, 
speedy and compact—weighs less than 1 oz! 

For perfect exposures—MAXIM—from your 
dealer or direct, postpaid. 
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WITH CASE 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
MAXIM INSTRUMENT CO., TRENTON, N. J. 
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RATES: 25 cents per word. 


10 words. 


Minimum: 





CAMERAS 


BRAND NEW Leica G, f.2 Lens and Contax 
II, f.2 lens with cases. Priced reasonably. 
J. Ginsburg, P. O. Box 233, Worcester, Mass. 


CAMERAS — Miniature — Professional — 
Bought — Sold — Traded. Write Irving 
Browning, Camera-Mart, Inc., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. 


EASTMAN Recomar 33, Case $35.00. Dr. 
Crasson, 20 S. Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 


ANSCO Universal View 5x7, Velostigmat 
$4.5 8x10, accessories; new condition; ex- 
amination; $275.00; take $125.00. Ben Ed- 
wards, Keltys, Texas. 


LEICA G f.2, Summar case $155. 90 mm 
lens $50. All new. G. Hollister, 125 Second 
Ave., East Roselle, N.J. 

NEW National Graflex II, filter, hood, 
$65.00. Brennick, 17 Laurel Road, Milton, 
Mass. 

FOR SALE: 4x5 Speed-Graphic, excellent 
condition, with or without synchronizer, 
less lens. Howard Studio, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

WANTED: Korelle II, 2.8 Zeiss lens. Must 
be bargain. Joe Koenigsbauer, 2550 Char- 
lotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 

LEICA G, f.2 Everready case, $125.00. Lin- 
der, 280 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

LEICA G with extra lens and accessories. 
Box 716, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


NATIONAL Grafiex Series II, f3.5 $62.50; 
Leica E Elmar f3.5, ER, case $57.00; Contax 
II f.2, case $179.50; Leica G, summar f.2, 
case $159.50; Leica D, Chrome, Elmar f3.5, 
case $93.50; Kodak Vollenda f4.5, Pronto 
$17.95; Wirgin 35mm Camera f4.5 $17.50. 
Complete line of Home Movie Cameras, 
Projectors, largest 8-l6mm Silent, Sound 
Film Rental Library. Trades accepted, Cat- 
alogs free. House of Satisfaction, Mogull’s, 
1944-PR, Boston Road, New York. 
REPAIRED: Kodaks, Miniatures, etc. Mail 
orders promptly acknowledged. G. & H. 
Moyse, Inc., 116 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 
WANTED: Good double extension camera. 
Give full particulars. Nixon, Coronado, 
Calif. 

ROLLEIFLEX: 2.8, Everready case, $70.00. 
Bertus Noon, Box 1332, Tulsa, Okla. 
CONTAX III f.2 Everready case, $185.00. 
Peters, 1772 46th, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

NEW Leica G f.2 Summar lens, Everready 
case, hood, cartridge, $150.00. New Weltini 
f.2 Xenon lens, case, 2 cartridges, filter, 
$75.00. P. O. Box 320, York, Pa. ray 
CONTAX II f.2 Everready case, $142.50. 
Shelby, 30 Church St. N. Y. City. 
WANTED: Kodak Duo-620 or similar. 617 
First, Lancaster, Pa. 

LIBERAL loans on cameras, no storage 
charges. H. Stern, 872 Sixth Ave. (31st St.), 
N. Y. Pawnbrokers since 1858. 
ROLLEIFLEX like new, case, $80.00. P. G. 
Swearingen, Katy Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
NEW, unused = $9.75. Other bargains. 
Tomason, Box , Jefferson, Iowa. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


ONE THOUSAND and one, Bargain list, 
get our low prices, Camera, Movies, Trades. 
We buy anything. Robert Block, 154 E. 47th 
St., New York, N.Y. 

8-16mm Films. “All Subjects, for Sale, 
Rent, Exchange.” Free catalogue (with 
sample film, 10c). Garden Camera, 317 W. 
50th, New York. 

DUPONT Superior Panchromatic, 35mm., 
25 foot roll, (Repacked, guaranteed) $1. 
Optical Laboratories, Larchmant, N.Y. 
WRITE for new confidential price list. 
United, 76 Chambers St., New York, N.Y. 
EXCHANGE—Ansco 35mm still projector 
for anything photographic. Sell $15. Box | 
1001, Portland, Maine. } 






















































































16mm Movie titles 2c word. Or make your 


own titles; complete letter sets and_back- | 
ground $1.25. Wolfilms, 6858b, Stony Island, | 


Chicago. 

A POSTAL CARD will bring you most 
interesting information about a new type 
combination Projector-Enlarger. Also val- 
uable hints on Minicam Enlarger. Write: 
Actinico, 429 W. Superior, Chicago. 


INSTRUCTION 


MAKE money in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. Easy 
plan. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Common school education sufficient. Inter- 
esting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 225-C, Chicago. 
AMATEUR, Professionals. New Lucrative 
Business. Serve big industry with new 
es process. Simple as blueprinting. In- 
ormation free. Stephen Hoyt, 636 E. 29th, 
Erie, Pa. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Outline for Organized 
Study, for Students and Teachers. $1.00. 
By Charles Harris Miller, recently In- 
structor in Photography, Art Institute of 
Chicago. Address 10 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
INCOME from your camera instead of ex- 
pense. Low-cost, home study course teaches 
you to make Pao for magazines, 
newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous de- 
mand. Earn good money wherever you 
live. Free book. Universal Photographers, 
Dept. P, 10 West 33rd Street, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED, original poems, songs, for im- 
mediate consideration. Send poems to Co- 
lumbian Music Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 182, 
Toronto, Can. 

RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and other 
firearms accepted in trade at liberal allow- 
ances on Leicas, Contaxes, Graflexes, Wes- 
ton meters, and all photographic equipment, 
motion picture and “still.” Authorized 
dealers for every leading manufacturer in- 
cluding Zeiss, Leitz, astman, Bell & 
Howell, etc. National Camera Exchange. 
Established in 1914, 11 South Fifth St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

SONGWRITERS! Outstanding convincing 
proposition. Hibbeler, C16, 2157 No. Avers, 
Chicago. 



































PATENTS 


HAVE you a sound, practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 118, Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 758, Washington, D.C. 











BUYER’S GUIDE 





Chicago, Ill. 
ALMER COE & CO. 


Camera & Photographic Supplies 
Developing, Finishing and Enlarging 
105 No. Wabash Ave. 

78 E. Jackson Blvd. 

18 South La Salle St. 

1645 Orrington Ave., Evanston 











SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 


A special classified rate is now offered for 
readers (non-commercial) who wish to buy, 
sell, or exchange cameras or equipment: 10 
words for $1.00. Extra words 25c. Payable 
in advance. 
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Case For Cable Releass 








Hix you ever carried a 


lease in your pocket “4 
ered that after a while it been 


and the cloth pulled out at the ~ 

















Metal tube and clip make handy cage, 


Well, here’s a stunt to keep it looking 
like new and always ready for use 

Take a piece of copper or brass tuhj 
with a diameter just large enough ty 
accommodate the release and about } 
longer than the cable, from shoulder 4 
end. Solder a small metal disc on op 
end to keep out dirt and dust and th» 
tube is completed. It can be plated » 
painted and a pencil clip slipped on oy 
end will hold it upright in your pocke 
A small piece of 4%” heavy wall rubbe 
tubing is slipped onto the cable and p 
to the shoulder. The cable is inserted 
in the tube and the rubber fits snug) 
in the open end and prevents the releas 
from falling out—Harold A. Simmow, 
Weatherly, Pa. 
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Crusading With Camera 


a (Continued from page 20) 
in the betterment of public health. Civic 
health departments and privately e- 
dowed institutions have for years co- 
ducted health campaigns by means of pic- 
tures and are still doing so. A grea 
measure of the success of such eduta- 
tional programs is unhesitatingly attrib- 
uted to the extensive use of photographs. 
It is quite impossible to enumerate 
the many beneficial uses to which th 
camera can be put. They seem to grow 
and become more apparent every day. 
Mr. Kains relates another instance in 
which the camera proved invaluable 
One of the clients of a large insurance 
company claimed to have been seriously 
injured in an accident, with resulting 
total disability. The company, beim 
pressed to pay the claim, had doubiss 
to its authenticity. ‘ 
They enlisted the aid of Maurice Kai 
and his ready camera. With camera 0 
cealed, Mr. Kains secured moving pit 
tures of the supposedly disabled claimant 
engaging in strenuous sports at the s 
side. The pictures, dated at time of tak 
ing, proved definitely that he was m 
health and saved the insurance 
an important sum of money. 
This world of ours is indeed far fram 
perfect. It is wide open to the altruistt 
amateur photographer who wishes t0 
something” about obviously dep 
industrial, social, or civic ©d 
Photographs may be just what is needed 
to call attention to the matter 
about improvement.—® 
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Understand Your Camera 
(Continued from page 42) 








stortion SO the lad with limited funds 
spend for equipment can substitute 
weowledge for money and compete with 
his more affluent brother. 

A little demonstration of the use of 

swing-back will not hurt our stu- 
jent. By tilting the camera upward and 
‘xg on something with vertical lines, 
bly a high building, we can show 

him how the vertical lines tend to draw 
together at the top and how, by manipu- 
lating the swing-back until the focusing 
green is parallel to the plane of the 
object, those lines straighten out again. 

of course, there is no swing-back on a 
miniature camera but frequently a little 
forethought will disclose a view-point 
fom which it is not necessary to tilt the 
camera. At least our lesson may remind 
the student to tilt the easel when he 
makes the enlargement, which will cor- 
rect things to some extent. 

The old swing-back has been largely 
neglected of late but it is a mighty fine 
thing to have at times. Recently we no- 
ticed in one of the big-time picture maga- 
tines a couple of comparative shots of 
the same subject, from the same view- 
point. The first, taken perhaps twenty- 
five years ago by some unnamed old fuss- 
budget who used a swing-back was a 
very good representation of the subject. 
The second, which was credited (or deb- 
ited) to a very famous NAME, looked 
like it had been made by one of the one- 
rll-a-year boys who was looking for 
something on which to expose the last 
flm so he could empty the Brownie and 
have his roll developed. The famous 
NAME had neglected to use a swing-back 
and as a result the vertical lines in the 
picture were going in all directions but 
vertical. 

An afternoon afield with a view cam- 
era will give one several tips on com- 
position without an exposure being made. 
Set up the camera and focus on a scene 
which looks good. Then carefully scru- 
tinize the scene on the groundglass and 
decide whether you would make the 








FREE! CAMERA LIST 


Bargain List of Eastman, Argus, Univex, Keystone, 
Bell & Howell, Still and Movie Cameras, also foreign 


Cameras, 
SKIERS Send for 
5 


Free on gg « 
Sportsmen! Fr os Catalog. 
} en! Free Bargain Gun Catalog. Cl ; 
re for Medal, Ramey Cat atalog. Clups! Send 








log. 
arshal & Sons, First rs Madison-N, Seattle, Wash. 








FIVE STAR Service 


* Titles with Backgrounds—Editing 

*& Short Subjects—8 and 16 mm. 

Supersensitive Negative plus print.............$5.25 
All Grades and Makes of Camera Films..$2.50 up 
Medical Photography and Animation—Supervi- 
sion of K. K. Bosse. 


Optical Printing—8—91.—16 mm. 


GENERAL CINE SERVICE 
24 P, East isth Street 
ee a 


3b 


New York 











WANTED 


We will pay well for Kodachrome photo- 

Preps of colorful airplanes. Address contri- 

ATION with return postage to POPULAR AVI- 
1 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

















POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


exposure if you had to buy the film on 
which to make it. The chances are you 
would fold up the camera. The reason 
for this is that when we observe a scene 
our eyes focus on but one thing at a time 
and we are prone to see only the desir- 
able features of that scene. But when it 
is all compressed onto one groundglass 
our eye can focus on all of it at once 
and we usually see a lot of things which 
we failed to notice when we were look- 
ing at the actual scene. 

If our student is so fortunate as to pos- 
sess a reflecting type of camera he will 
see these things when working with his 
own equipment but if he has some other 
type of camera he can learn a lot by 
playing around with the view camera. 
And it is so much cheaper and less de- 
flating to the ego to learn in that man- 
ner than by looking at his finished prints. 

So what’s to do about it? Well, it 
might be a pretty good idea to hunt up 
some sort of an old view camera just to 
play with. There are any number of them 
around in the most surprising places— 
attics are full of them, pawn shops 
usually have one back on a dust-covered 
shelf, and most of us older fellows have 
one around somewhere which we could 
be persuaded to demonstrate to a sym- 
pathetic audience. 

If all other sources fail it is possible 
to find nice new shining view cameras 
in the camera shops for, contrary to 
popular belief, they are being made and 
sold in great numbers. In fact, one of the 
members of our unofficial little picture- 
chasing group came around with a new 
one just a short time ago. It is a nice 
little outfit which takes 3% x 4% cut film, 
does everything that the big ones will 
do, and yet is not too cumbersome to 
transport nor too expensive to operate. 
He manfully withstood the jibes of the 
miniature addicts with the statement that 
he “had a lot of fun peering at the 
groundglass under that old black cloth.” 
The jibes stopped abruptly the night he 
brought some prints around for us to 
look at. The next day one of the boys 
approached me with casual stealth and 
said, “Say, how’s to borrow that old view 
camera of yours Sunday—I’d kinda like 
to fool around with it?” I fixed him with 
a banker-like gaze, “What do you sup- 
pose I’m dusting out these film holders 
for? I’ve got a lot of cameras you can 
borrow but I am going to be using this 
view camera myself. And I’m not going 
to be fooling around with it, either—I’m 
going to give myself the thrill of making 
a picture!”—™ 


Focusing Small Negatives 


FTER comparing notes with many 

amateur photographers using 35 

mm. film I find that the greatest difficulty 

encountered is correct focus in the en- 
larging process. 

My solution, while simple, is highly suc- 
cessful. In every load of film I make one 
exposure of a calendar, sign-board, or 
some similar object. Precise focusing 
is easily managed through that negative. 
At present I am using a regulation pistol 
target purchased at any sporting goods 
store for a few cents.—S. V. Johnson, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 
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CHAMPLIN’S FORMULA NO. 15 
Fine Grain Devel 
AT ALL DEALERS 
Look for the Champlin Signature on the label. 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 


[unironn | 6324 Santa Monica Bivd. 














[RELIAGLE | mele Pier ae. Sw 
MIDWINTER BARGAINS 


in New and Used Cameras, also oculars, Barom 
ate. 6 isin for, Catelonue P. 103. ape ; — 
4x 4) Focussing Reflecta F. 4.5 lenses 
1/100 shutter, takes 12 oy. on 120 film—new..’.$19.00 
6x 9 (2% x 3) ilm Pack or Plates, 
double ext. bellows, F. 4.5 Steinheil lens, 
1/100 shutter, sample—new 18.00 
V.P. Dolly F. 3.5 lens, 1/300 compur, takes 8 or 
exp. on V.P. Film—window sample................ 21.50 
Foth Flex, Twin lens, refiectin camera, F. 3.5 
lens 1 ]500 focal plane shutter—used, perfect 


Super Dollina F. 2.8 Xenar, 1/250 t 
in range finder, s a ee Saas 








48.50 
New York, N.Y. 





SCHOENTG & COM 
Eight East 42 Street ae 











Mort Corners oz" 
Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
at will. Order of your dealer -or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 30C, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 1S¢ 
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SNAP AND SELL! 


_ At Last! A bona fide marketing organiza- 
tion for amateur photographers. 
Designed specifically to sell 
_ YOUR PICTURES 
to leading magazines and agencies. 
Write for details and free Market Bulletin 
Free-lance Photographers Guild 
505 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 











16MM OR 83MM 
HOME MOVIE FANS 


@ handling charge of 25¢ brings 
- Three artistic END TITLES 8mm or 16mm 
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16mm, Travelogues 


Cartoons, . 
& ILLUSTRATED HOLLYWOOD ART CATALOG, etc. 


PACIFIC CINE FILMS 
Hollywood, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY 
At Home ! 








2454 N. Gardner, Dept. 8B, 











EARN money working at home or instudio coloring 
photos and miniatures in oil. Learn ‘“‘Koehne Method” 
in few weeks. Work done by this method is beautiful and 
indemand. No previous experience needed. Many make 
money full or spare time this easy way. Send for free 
booklet, ‘“‘Make Money at Home” and requirements. 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Irc. 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 2262 Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED 


Your name and address 
MEXICO CAMERA SPECIALIST 
Foto Mantel Sucr. Rudolf Rudiger, Postbox 1459. 
Mexico, -F.-107, ranch 1: Av. Zz jo. 5 
Branch Ili: TIJUANA, BAJA CALIFORNIA, FIRST 


STREET NO. 169 
German cameras—Fieldglasses—Movie cameras and 


Projectors 
ASK FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUES. 




















® Argus and Leica Users @ 

Bay 35 mm Film in Bulk ard Save 
repackaged by us. 

Eastman Super X ... DuPont Superior 

100 ft. @ $2.75 25 ft. @ 89ec 


FOB Hollywood COD 
PACIFIC COAST FILM CO. 
1514 N. Western Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 


PHOTO 


. $e 
| ENLARGER \" 


Money back guarantee 
A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine 
work. Focuses automatically. Also COPIES 
and has a Contact Printer and Rewucntng 
Table. Sag ag circular free. Only $5.9 
ns arched 
















IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 
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-SEND FOR THIS 


>» CAMERA 


CATALOG 





The Bargain 
Scoop of the 
Year! 


ARGAINGRAM No. 233 is off 
the press . . . by far the out- 
standing Bargain Camera Cata- 
log of all times. In this remark- 
able catalog we list supreme 
values in foreign_and American 
cameras—candid, plate, view, re- 
flex . . . lenses, binoculars, pro- 
jectofs, éfilargers, filters, meters, 
chemicals, books, etc. Here is a 
« veritable encyclopedia of photo- 
graphic bargains. It is yours for 
the asking . . : send for it and 


Write to Dept. P. P. 


CAMERA CO. 
IT W. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 












Boss Barguingram 





Vol. 28 No. 2 tee 
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MOTORIZE 
your 


RCA 16 mm. 
Sound on film 
Camera at Bass 





@ MOTOR DRIVE INSTALLATION 
Synchronous motor drive with reduc- 
tion gear unit. Constant speed, quiet, 
dp eng ar Motor Driven. 
or 110 vole A.C. 60 or 50 
cycle $175 
12 volt wet or dry battery 
operated $195 

@ EXTERNAL MAGAZINE INSTALLATION: 


Alsating to —— = —ae du- 
ex magazine, wit eeder 
an as ee Sate iccceasces tocung a) $150 
@ GALVANOMETERS: 


The heart of the camera. Genuine 
R cme _— ——- 
eter. volt 5 to 250 volt 

B $100 











@ AMPLIFIER: 
3 stage high gain with Crystal Micro- 


hon 35 feet of cable $135 





Send for complete 
illustrated circular 





CAMERA CO. 
Dept..P.P._ . 
179 W.. Madison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bass Bargaingram - 


= 


= 





VOL. 28 No. 2 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bass Says: 


It’s a pleasure to do business when 
you can truthfully guarantee every 
transaction. In fact I’m just a bit 
vain about that “Bass guarantee” 
of mine .. . for it means exactl 
what it says. “Your money ba 
with a smile.” 


Cfaclesline 


President. 





Super Sport 
Dolly 


with Hugo Meyer Trio- 
plan F:2.9 lens, delayed 
action Compur shutter. 


6 V.P. 6 
x6 cm. shots. $30 


V.P. Dolly 


8 V.P. or 16-1 -P. wi 
Ausstigmet F415 iene CFF $16.75 








35mm. Candid—precision 
built. Focuses to 3 ft. 
Vario shutter F:4.5 


MAE ee 9,50 













Dollina II 
$4975 


Candid camera with coupled range finder, 
fitted with Schneider Radionar Anastigmat 
F:2.9 lens. Compur rapid shutter, Leather 
eveready case extra, $5.50. 





Korelle Reflex 


Visual. focusing, one lens, mirror reflex. 
Takes 12 214x214 shots with one winding, 
lever sets film and winds, telephoto lenses 
or close copying tubes may be used. Speeds 


. With 
9 Db ll Ri oT. F '3.5,.04.90 
— Carl Zeiss Tessar F :2.8 $141.90 





179 
W. MADISON ST. 


CAMERA CO. 
The Camera Cross Roads of the World a 





ASS; 
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Voi gtlander 
Superb 


Takes 12—21 
shots on 1 * ai! 
Skopar . F:35 

Compur shutter, auto. 


matic film transport, 





Eveready case......$7.59 


Voigtlander Brilliant 


With Skopar F:4.5 lens in. Com- gas 
pur shutter, 1 sec. to 1/300.......... p= 








Eveready case 








For 120 roll film 
with Meyer Tri- 
oplan F :2.9 lens. 
Coupled - -range 
finder, automatic 
film transport. 
Model II takes 
12—2Y4, mre c re 
pictures. Rapi ompur shut- 

fer : $67.50 








Pilot (6) Reflex 


A miniature reflex at the price of a roll 
film camera. Takes 16 V.P. pictures on 120 
ee Shutter from 1/20 to 1/150 time.and 
ulD. ¥ 


With F:6.3 Anastigmat ............... $16.50 
a 

With F:4.5 Amnastigmat................ $23.50 © 

With F:3.5 Anastigmat ............ $30.00 





Like New .. . Used Camera 
Bargains—guaranteed by Bass 
CONTAX II. Chrome 50 mm. Sonnat 


F:2 | i 
dol ens, Eveready case like $185 


ONL: 2 ae sare taal 
Like new : . $287.50 
uct Meet 6 Oe aa 
$221.10. ‘Like new Pane aE Aen $157.50 
ROBOT. Like new. The famous sequence 


shot camera. With F:2.8 Tessar. $118 
Regularly $149. Like mew ........-..-0+« 








Dept. P.P. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Load your camera 
with Kodak “SS” Film 


ERE’S a new camera world to 
conquer .. . a new technique to 
learn, and best of all, new results— 
and good results right from the start. 
It’s almost as much fun as starting 
photography all over again. You'll 
get new experience, develop new skill. 
You don’t need an expensive camera 
to make snapshots indoors at night 
—not any more. Any camera at all 
that can be loaded with Kodak “SS” 


Film now does the trick—and that 


Use two or three Photo- 
flood lamps in Kodak 
Handy Reflectors 


’ 


means even the simplest Brownie. 


The equipment is cheap and simple 
... With “SS” Film you use two or 
three of the new No. 2 Mazda Photo- 
flood lamps, which last for hours, 
and the inexpensive Kodak Handy 
Reflectors. If your particular camera 
is equipped with an f.6.3 or faster lens, 
then the No. 1 Photoflood lamps are 
quite powerful enough . . . So climb 
on this entertaining hobby and follow 
the clock around with your camera. 


Get a Free copy of 
“HOW TO MAKE 
SHOTS AT NIGHT” 


from your local dealer 


~(). e 


S SNAPSHOTS @ 
AT NIGHT 


HOW T« MAK 


aan 
FREE BOOKL 


Suggests a variety of picture Opp 
nities ... shows how to arrange 


Cy 


vig’ 


BN 


* 
« 


lights and place your subject . « «1 


you everything you have to know a0 


two ways to make night pict 


snapshots with Photofiood lamps, 


exposures with Photoflash lamps. { 


can use Photoflash lamps, each 
one picture, if. your camera can 


for “‘time.’’) The directions are $@ 


and easy to understand. Get a & 


your dealer’s today .. . Eastman = 


Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


pt? 


oy 








